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example of suicide was imitated by Decentius, who 
strangled himself on the news of his brother’s death. 
The author of the conspiracy, Marcellinus, had long 
since disappeared in the battle of Mursa,* and the pub¬ 
lic tranquillity was confirmed by the execution of the 
surviving leaders of a guilty and unsuccessful faction. 
A severe inquisition was extended over all who, either 
from choice or from compulsion, had been involved in 
the cause of rebellion. Paul, surnamed Catena, from 
his superior skill in the judicial exercise of tyranny, 
was sent to explore the latent remains of the conspir¬ 
acy in the remote province of Britain. The honest 
indignation expressed by Martin, vice-pnefect of the 
island, was interpreted as an evidence of his own guilt; 
and the governor was urged to the necessity of turning 
against his breast the sword with which he had been 
provoked to wound the imperial minister. The most 
innocent subjects of the west were exposed to exile 
and confiscation, to death and torture; and as the timid 
are always cruel, the mind of Constantius was inac¬ 
cessible to mercy . 11 


CHAPTER . XIX. 

Constantius sole emperor,—Elevation and death of Gallus .— 
Danger and elevation rf Julian.—Sformation and Persian 
wars.—Victories of Julian in Gaul. 

Poworoftha The divided provinces of the empire 
eunuch*. were again united by the victory of Con¬ 
stantius ; but as that feeble prince was destitute of 
ersonal merit, either in peace 'or war; as he feared 
is generals and distrusted his ministers; the triumph 
of his arms served only to establish the reign of the 
eunuchs over the Roman world. Those unhappy beings, 
the ancient production of oriental jealousy and despot¬ 
ism , 1 were introduced into Greece and Rome by the 
contagion of Asiatic luxury . 11 Their progress was 
rapid ; and the eunuchs, who, in the time of Augustus, 
had been abhorred, as the monstrous retinue of an 
Egyptian queen , 1 were gradually admitted into the 
families of matrons, of senators, and of the emperors 
themselves. 1 * Restrained by the severe edicts of Do- 
mitian and Nerva/ cherished by the pride of Diocle¬ 
tian, reduced to an humble station by the prudence of 
Constantine/ they multiplied in the palaces of his de- 


g Julian (Ornt. t. p. 58, 50.) seems nt a loss to determine, whether 
ha Inflicted on himself the punishment of his crimes, whether he was 
drowned in the Drave, or whether lie was carried by the avenging 
dicmons from the field Of battle to his destined place of,eternal tor¬ 
tures. 

h Ammian. xiv. 5. xxi. 16. 

» A mtninnus (I. xiv. c. 2.) imputes the first practice of castration to 
the cruel ingenuity of Semirntnis, who is supposed to have reigned 
above nineteen hundred years before Christ. The use of eunuchs is 
of high antiquity, both in Asia and Egypt. They are mentioned in 
•tie law of Moses. Deuteron. xxiii. 1.* See Goguet, Origir.es dcs 
Loix, Sec. Part i. I. i* c. 3. 

b Etiniirhum dixti velle te; 

Quia sola: utuntur his regime- 

Terent. Eunuch, act. i. scene 2. 

This piny is translated from Menander, arid the original must have 
appeared soon after the eastern conquests of Alexander, 
c Miles „ . spadonilius 
Scrvire rugosis potest. 

Morat. Carm. v. 9. and Pacier nd loc. 

By the word spatfo % the Romans very forcibly expressed their ab¬ 
horrence of this mutilated condition. The Greek appellation of eu¬ 
nuchs, which insensibly-prevailed, had a milder sound, and a more 
ambiguous sense. 

d Wo need only mention Posides, a freedman and eunuch of Clau¬ 
dius, in whose favour the emperor prostituted some of the most 
honourable rewards of military valour. See Sueton. in Claudio, c. 
28. Posides employed a part of Ids wealth in building. 

Ut spado vinccbat Capilolia nostra 

Posides. Juvenal. Put. xiv. 

e Cnstrnri mares vetuit. Sueton. in Dotnilian. c. 7, Sec Dion 
Cassius, I. Ixvii. p. 1107. Ixviii. p. 1119. 

f There is a passage in the Augustan History, p. 137; ill which 
Lninpruliu9, whilst lie praises Alexander Severus and Constantine 
for restraining the tyranny of the eunuchs, deplores the mischiefs 
which they occasioned in other reigns. Hue nccedit quod eunuchos 
ncc in consilii3 nec in ministeriis hnbuit; qui soli principes perdunt, 
dum eos more gentium aut regum Persarum volunt vtvcrc; qui a 
populo etiam omicissimuin semovent; qui internuntii sunt, aliud 
quain rcsjiondetur referentea; claudentes prjnclpem suum, et ogentes 
ante omnia nc quid sciat. 


generate sons, and insensibly acquired the knowledge, 
and at length the direction, of the secret councils of 
Constantius. The aversion and contempt which man¬ 
kind has so uniformly entertained for that imperfect 
species, appears to have degraded their character, and 
to have rendered them almost as incapable as they 
were supposed to he, of conceiving any generous sen¬ 
timent, or of performing any worthy action.* But the 
eunuchs were skilled in the arts of flattery and in¬ 
trigue; and they alternately governed the mind of Con¬ 
stantius by his fears, his indolence, and his vanity. h 
Whilst he viewed in a deceitful mirror the fair appear¬ 
ance of public prosperity, he supinely permitted them 
to intercept the complaints of the injured provinces, to 
accumulate immense treasures by the sale of justice 
and of honours; to disgrace the most important digni¬ 
ties, by the promotion of those who iiad purchased at 
their hands the powers of oppression , 1 and to gratify 
their resentment against the few independent spirits, 
who arrogantly refused to solicit the protection of 
slaves. Of these slaves the most distinguished was 
the chamberlain Eusebius, who ruled the monarch and 
the palace with such absolute sway, that Constantius, 
according to the sarcasm of an impartial historian, pos¬ 
sessed some credit with this haughty favourite . 1 By 
his artful suggestions, the emperor was persuaded to 
subscribe the condemnation of the unfortunate Gallus, 
and to add a new crime to the long list of unnatural 
murders which pollute the honour of the house of Con¬ 
stantine. 

When the two nephews of Constan- Edumtion of Gal- 
tine, Gallus and Julian, were saved lu» and Julian, 
from the fury of the soldiers, the former was about 
twelve, and the latter about six, years of age ; and, as 
the eldest was thought to be of a sickly constitution, 
they obtained with the less difficulty a precarious and 
dependent life, from the affected pity of Constantius, 
who was sensible that the execution of these helpless 
orphans would have been esteemed, by all mankind, an 
act of the most deliberate cruelty . 11 DilTerent cities of 
Ionia and Bithynia were assigned for the places of their 
exile and education ; but, as soon as their growing 
years excited the jealousy of the emperor, lie judged 
it more prudent to secure those unhappy youths in the 
strong castle of Macellum, near Caisarea. The treat¬ 
ment which they experienced during a six years’ con¬ 
finement was partly such as they could hope from a 
careful guardian, and partly such as they might dread 
from a suspicious tyrant . 1 Their prison was an ancient 
palace, the residence of the kings of Cappadocia ; tlio 
situation was pleasant, the building stately, the enclo¬ 
sure spacious. They pursued their studies, and prac- 


g Xenophon {Cyrop.rdia, l. viil. p. 510.) 1ms stated the specious 
reasons which engaged Cyrus to intrust his person to the guard of 
eunuchs. He had observed in animals, that although the practice of 
castration might tame their ungovernable fierceness, it did not di¬ 
minish their strength or spirit; and he persuaded himself, that those 
who were separated from the rest of human kind, would be more 
firmly attached to the person of their benefactor. But a long expe¬ 
rience has contradicted the judgment of Cyrus. Some particular in¬ 
stances may occur of eunuchs distinguished by their fidelity, their 
valour, and their abilities; tint if we examine the general history of 
Persia, India, and China, wc shall find that the power of the eunuchs 
has uniformly marked the decline and fall of every dynasty. 

h See AmmtanuM Marcellinus, 1. xxi. c. 1G. I. xxii. c. 4. The 
whole tenor of his impartial history serves to justify the invectives 
of Matucrlimis, of Lilian itis, and of Julian himself, who have insulted 
the vices of the court of Constantius. 

i Aurelius Victor censures the negligence of his sovereign in choos¬ 
ing the governors of the provinces, and the generals ot the army, 
and concludes his history with a very bold observation, ns it is much 
more dangerous under a feeble reign io attack the ministers than 
the master himself. 4 ‘ Uli verum nbsolvam lire Vi, nt imperalore ipso 
darius, itn apparitormn pleritque magisatrox nihil.” 

J A pud quern (si verc dici debeat) multurn Constantiug poluit.— 
Arnniian. I. xviii. c. 4. 

k Gregory Nnzinnzen (Orat. iii. p. 99.) reproaches the apostate 
with his ingratitude towards Mark, bishop of Arethusn, who had 
contributed to save his life; and we learn, though from a less respec¬ 
table authority, (Tilleniont, Hist, des Empereurs, tom- iv. p. 910.) 
that Julian was concealed in the sanctuary of a church. 

l The most authentic account of the education and adventures of 
Julian, is contained in the epistle or manifesto which he himself ad¬ 
dressed to the senate and people of Athens. Lilianius (Orat. Fnrcn* 
talis) on the side of the pagans, and Socrates 0. Sit- c. 10 on that of 
tlie Christians, have preserved several interesting circumstances. 
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tised tlieir exercises, under the tuition of the most skil¬ 
ful masters; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Constan¬ 
tine, was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 
Rut they could not disguise to themselves that they 
were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety; 
secluded from the society of all whom they could trust 
or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy 
hours in the company of slaves, devoted to the com¬ 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured them be¬ 
yond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, 
Gallus declared ^ emergencies of the state compelled 
Cmsnr, the emperor, or rather Ins eunuchs, to 
A D. 351. invest Ciallus, in the twenty-fifth year 
March 5. 0 f ]ii s age, with the title of Cajsar, arid 
to cement this political connection by his marriage 
with the princess Constantiria. After a formal inter¬ 
view, in which the two princes mutually engaged their 
faith never to undertake any thing to the prejudice of 
each other, they repaired without delay to their respec¬ 
tive stations. Constantins continued his march to¬ 
wards the west, and Gallus fixed his residence at 
Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he 
administered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
prefecture.”* In this fortunate change, the new Caesar 
was not unmindful of his brother .Tinian,” who obtain¬ 
ed the honours of his rank, .the appearances of liberty, 
and the restitution of an ample patrimony.” 

Cru-lij- end im- The writers the most indulgent to the 
prudence of Gul- memory of Gallus, and even Julian him- 
lu “' self, though he wished to cast a veil 

over the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess 
that the C.-esar was incapable of reigning. Transport¬ 
ed from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither 
genius nor application, nor docility to compensate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A temper 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being correct¬ 
ed, was soured, by solitude and adversity; the remem¬ 
brance of what he had endured, disposed him to re¬ 
taliation rather than to sympathy; and the ungo.verned 
sallies of his rage were often fatal to those who ap¬ 
proached his person, or were subject to his power.” 
Constantina, liis wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tormented with an in¬ 
satiate thirst of human blood.’ Instead of employing 
her influence to insinuate the mild councils of prudence 
and humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of 
her husband ; and as she retained the vanity, though 
she had renounced the gentleness, of her sex, a pearl 
necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the mur¬ 
der of an innocent and virtuous nobleman. 1. The cru¬ 
elty of Gallus was sometimes displayed in the undis- 
semblcd violence of popular or military executions :■ 


m For the promotion of Guilds, spe Iiiatius, Zosimus, and the two 
Victors.__ According to Philnstorgius, (I. iv. c. ].) Thoopltilue, nn 
Arian bishop, was the witness, and, ns it were, the eunrntitee, of 
tiiis solemn engagement, lie supported that character with gene¬ 
rous firmness; hut M. do Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empereurs, loin. iv. 
p. 1120 .) thinks it very improbable that an heretic should have pos* 
sessed such virtue. 

n [Gallus and Julian were not the sons of the same mother. Gal- 
Jus was the yon of Gnlln. the first wife of tlieir father Julius Con¬ 
stantius; Julian was the son of Rasilina, whom his father espoused 
in second marriage. (Tillemont, Hist, ries Etupercurs, vie dc Con¬ 
stantine, art. 3.)—{?.] 

o Julian wns at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constanti¬ 
nople, but the reputation which he acquired soon excited the jealousy 
of Constantius ; and the young prince was aclvfFCd to withdraw 
liimsetf to the less conspicuous scenes of Riihynin and Ionia. 

p See Julian ad S. I’. Cl. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, x. 1*1. I shall copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus, 
when there was no. longer any motive either to-flntteror to depre¬ 
ciate his character. •* Multis incivilibus gestis Gallus Ctesar . . . vir 
naturd ferox et ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperarc licuis- 
set.” 

q Megtcrn quidem mortalis, infinmmatrix smvientis nsstdun, hn- 
mani cruoris avidu, &c. Amminn. Miircellin. I. xiv. c. J. The sin¬ 
cerity of Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

r His name wns Clctnntius of Alexandria, and his only crime was 
a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law; who solicited 
his death, because she had been disappointed of his love. Amminn. 
J. xiv. c. J. 


and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and 
the forms of.judicial proceedings. The private houses 
of Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be¬ 
sieged by spies and informers; and the Caisar himself, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde¬ 
scended to assume that odious character. Every apart¬ 
ment of the palace was adorned with the instruments 
of death and torture, and a general consternation was 
diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince of 
the east, as if lie had been conscious how much he had 
to fear, and how little lie deserved to reign, selected 
for the objects of his resentment, the provincials ac¬ 
cused of some imaginary treason, and his own cour¬ 
tiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incen¬ 
sing, by their secret correspondence, the timid and 
suspicions mind of Constantius. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only- support, the 
affection of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice 
of his enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the 
emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of 
his purple, and of his' life.' 

As long as the civil war suspended Maswicre of the 
the fate of the Roman world, Constan- imperial miniiters, 
tins dissembled his knowledge of the. A ‘ D ‘ 3frl ’ 
weak and cruel administration to which his choice had 
subjected the east; and the discovery of some assas¬ 
sins, secretly despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of 
Gaul, was employed to convince the public, that the 
emperor and the Ctesar were united by the same inte¬ 
rest, and pursued by the same enemies.* But when the 
victory was decided in favour of Constantius, his de¬ 
pendent colleague became less useful and less formid¬ 
able. Every circumstance of his conduct was severely 
and suspiciously examined, as it was privately re¬ 
solved, either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at 
least to remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia 
to the hardships and dangers of a German war. The 
death of Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria, 
who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the 
people of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at 
the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not only 
as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous insult 
on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two minis¬ 
ters of illustrious rank, Doriiitian, the oriental prefect, 
and Montius, quaestor of tlie palace, were empowered 
by- a special commission to visit and reform the state 
ol‘ the cast. They were instructed-to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gen¬ 
tlest arts of persuasion to engage him "to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The rash¬ 
ness of the prefect disappointed these prudent mea¬ 
sures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as that of liis 
enemy-. On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed 
disdainfully before the gates of the palace, arid alleging 
a slight pretence of indisposition, continued several 
days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, which he transmitted to tlie imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations of 
Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in 
council; but his first step was to signify- a concise and 
haughty mandate, importing that the Caesar should 
immediately repair to Italy-, and threatening that he 
himself would punish liis delay or hesitation, by sus¬ 
pending the usual allowance of his household. The 
nephew and daughter of Constantine, who could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed tlieir resent¬ 
ment by instantly- delivering Domitian to. the custody 
of a guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered impracticable 
by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman. 


• See in Ammianus (1. xiv. .1. 7.) a very nmple-dclnil of the cru¬ 
elties of Gallus. Ilis brother Julian (p. 272.) insinuates, that a se- 
cret conspiracy had been formed against him ; and Zosimus names 
( 1 , ii. p. 133.) tlie persons engaged in it; a minister of considerable 
rank, and two obscure agents, who were resolved to make ihelr for¬ 
tune. 

t Zonnrns, 1. xlli. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The assassins had seduced a 
groat number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 
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whose art and experience were frequently betrayed by 
the levity of his disposition. 11 The qusestor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that a prince, who was 
scarcely authorized to remove a municipal magistrate, 
should presume to imprison a praetorian praefect; con¬ 
voked a meeting of the civil and military officers ; and 
required them, tn the name of their sovereign, to defend 
the person and dignity of his representatives. By this 
rash declaration of war, the impatient temper of Gallus 
was provoked to embrace the most desperate counsels. 
He ordered his guards to stand to their arms; assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their 
zeal the care of his safety and revenge. His com¬ 
mands were too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized 
the prarfect and the quaestor, and tying their legs toge¬ 
ther with ropes, they dragged them through the streets 
of the city, inflicted a thousand insults and a thousand 
wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last precipi¬ 
tated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes. 1 

Dangcrous'siiua- After such a deed, whatever might 
tion of Gallus. have been the designs of Gallus, it was 
only in a field of battle that he could assert his inno¬ 
cence with any hope of success. But the mind of that 
prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, 
instead of employing in his defence the troops and 
treasures of the east, he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, leav¬ 
ing him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly 
recalled the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus in 
his capital, the slow and safer arts of dissimulation 
were practised with success. The frequent and press¬ 
ing epistles of Constantius were filled with professions 
of confidence and friendship; exhorting the Ctesar to 
discharge the duties of his high station, to relieve 
his colleague from a part of the public cares, and to 
assist the west by his presence, his counsels, and his 
arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had 
reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neglected 
the opportunities of flight and of resistance; he was 
seduced by the flattering assurance of the tribune Scu- 
dilo, who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, dis¬ 
guised the most artful insinuation; an'd-he depended 
on the credit pf his wife Constantin, till the unsea¬ 
sonable death of that princess completed the ruin in 
which he had been involved by her impetuous pas¬ 
sions.* 


Ilia disgrace and After ? long delay, the reluctant Ca> 
dnath, sar set forwards on his journey to the 
A. IJ.354. imperial court. From Antioch to Ha- 
cem r ‘ - drianople, he traversed the wide extent 
of his dominions with a numerous and stately train; 
and as he laboured to conceal his apprehensions from 
the world, and perhaps from himself, ho entertained 
the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the 
games of the circus. The progress of the journey 
might, however, have warned him of the impending 
danger. In all the principal cities he was met by min¬ 
isters of confidence, commissioned to seize the offices 


of government, to observe his motions, and to prevent 
the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons des¬ 
patched to secure the provinces which he left behind, 
passed him with cold salutations, or affected disdain; 
and the troops, whose station lay along the public road, 


a In the present text of Atnmianns, wo read, Asptr, qnidem, sed 
ad Zenitatem propensior ; which forms a sentence of contradictory 
nonsense. With the nicl of an old manuscript, Valesius has rectified 
the first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the 
substitution of the word vafer. If we venture to change Zenitatem 
into Zenitatem, this alteration of a single letter will render the whole 
passage clear and consistent. 

* Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from various sources, we now enter into the full stream of the his¬ 
tory of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth 
chapters of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius. however, (1. iii.c. 28.) 
though partial to Gallus, should not he entirely overlooked. 

y She had preceded her husband ; but died of a fever on the road, 
at a little place in Bithynia, called Cam uni Gallicanum. 


were studiously removed on his approach, lest they 
might be tempted to offer their swords for the service 
of a civil war. 4 After Gallus had been permitted to 
repose himself a few days at Hadrianople, he received 
a mandate, expressed in the most haughty and abso¬ 
lute style, that his splendid retinue should halt in that 
city, while the Ccesar himself, with only ten post-car¬ 
riages, should hasten to the imperial residence at Mi¬ 
lan. In this rapid journey, the profound respect which 
was due to the brother and colleague of Constantius, 
was jnsensibly changed into rude familiarity; and 
GalluSj-who discovered in the countenances of the at¬ 
tendants that they already considered themselves as 
his guards, and might soon be employed as his execu¬ 
tioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to re¬ 
collect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which 
had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio 
in Pannonia. He was conducted to a palace in the 
suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select 
band of soldiers, who could neither he moved by pity, 
nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his 
illustrious victim. In the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
Cajsar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a seques¬ 
tered prison, which had been so recently polluted with 
royal blood. The horror which he felt was soon in¬ 
creased by the appearance of his implacable enemy 
the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a 
notary and a tribune, proceeded to interrogate him con¬ 
cerning the administration of the east. The Ca;sar 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 
all the criminal actions, and all the treasonable de¬ 
signs, with which he was charged ; and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indig¬ 
nation of Constantius, who reviewed with partial pre¬ 
judice the minutes of the examination. The emperor 
was easily convinced, that his own safety was incom¬ 
patible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of 
death was signed, despatched, and executed ; and the 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied behind his 
hack, was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefac¬ 
tor.* Those who are inclined to palliate the cruelties 
of Constantius, assert that he soon relented, and en¬ 
deavoured to recall the bloody mandate; but that the 
second messenger, intrusted with the reprieve, was 
detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving 
temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to 
their empire the wealthy provinces of the cast. b 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian ti.o danger ami 
alone survived, of all tne numerous pos- escape of Julian, 
tcrity of Constantins Chlorus. The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 
From his retirement in the happy country of Ionia, lie 
was conveyed under a strong guard to the court of 
Milan; where he languished above seven months, in 
the continual apprehension of suffering the same igno¬ 
minious death, which was daily inflicted, almost before 
liis eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted 
family. His looks, his gestures, his silence, were 
scrutinized with malignant curiosity, and he was per¬ 
petually assaulted by T enemies whom lie had never of¬ 
fended, and by arts to which he was a stranger. 0 But 

* The Thehrcnn legions, which were then quartered at Ifadriano- 
pte, sent a deputation »o Gallus, with a tender of their services. 
Ainmlr.n, I. xiv. c. 11. The Nothin (s. f>. 20, 38. edit. T.abb.) men¬ 
tions three several legions which bore the name of Thehamn. The 
zeal of M. dc Voltaire, to destroy a despicable, though celebrated 
legend, has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the exist¬ 
ence of a Thebman legion in the Roman armies. See Oeuvres de 
Voltaire, tom. xv. p. *IM. quarto edition. 

a See the complete narrative of the journey and death of Galina fn 
Ammianus, J. xiv. c. 11. Julian complains that his brother was pnt 
to death without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 
the erne! revenge which he hnd inflicted on his enemies: but seems 
nt last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of 
the purple. . . _ _ 

b Philostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonnrns. 1. xiii. tom. i«. p. JO. But the 
former was partial towards an Arinn monarch, and the latter trans¬ 
cribed, without choice or criticism, whatever lie found in the writ¬ 
ings of the ancients. 

c See Ammianus Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 3, 8. Julian himself, in his 
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tised tlieir exercises, under the tuition of the most skil¬ 
ful masters; and the numerous household appointed 
to attend, or rather to guard, the nephews of Constan¬ 
tine, was not unworthy of the dignity of their birth. 
Rut they could not disguise to themselves that they 
were deprived of fortune, of freedom, and of safety; 
secluded from the society of all whom they could trust 
or esteem, and condemned to pass their melancholy 
hours in the company of slaves, devoted to the com¬ 
mands of a tyrant, who had already injured them be¬ 
yond the hope of reconciliation. At length, however, 
Gallus declared ^ emergencies of the state compelled 
Cmsnr, the emperor, or rather Ins eunuchs, to 
A D. 351. invest Ciallus, in the twenty-fifth year 
March 5. 0 f ]ii s age, with the title of Cajsar, arid 
to cement this political connection by his marriage 
with the princess Constantiria. After a formal inter¬ 
view, in which the two princes mutually engaged their 
faith never to undertake any thing to the prejudice of 
each other, they repaired without delay to their respec¬ 
tive stations. Constantins continued his march to¬ 
wards the west, and Gallus fixed his residence at 
Antioch ; from whence, with a delegated authority, he 
administered the five great dioceses of the eastern 
prefecture.”* In this fortunate change, the new Caesar 
was not unmindful of his brother .Tinian,” who obtain¬ 
ed the honours of his rank, .the appearances of liberty, 
and the restitution of an ample patrimony.” 

Cru-lij- end im- The writers the most indulgent to the 
prudence of Gul- memory of Gallus, and even Julian him- 
lu “' self, though he wished to cast a veil 

over the frailties of his brother, are obliged to confess 
that the C.-esar was incapable of reigning. Transport¬ 
ed from a prison to a throne, he possessed neither 
genius nor application, nor docility to compensate for 
the want of knowledge and experience. A temper 
naturally morose and violent, instead of being correct¬ 
ed, was soured, by solitude and adversity; the remem¬ 
brance of what he had endured, disposed him to re¬ 
taliation rather than to sympathy; and the ungo.verned 
sallies of his rage were often fatal to those who ap¬ 
proached his person, or were subject to his power.” 
Constantina, liis wife, is described, not as a woman, 
but as one of the infernal furies tormented with an in¬ 
satiate thirst of human blood.’ Instead of employing 
her influence to insinuate the mild councils of prudence 
and humanity, she exasperated the fierce passions of 
her husband ; and as she retained the vanity, though 
she had renounced the gentleness, of her sex, a pearl 
necklace was esteemed an equivalent price for the mur¬ 
der of an innocent and virtuous nobleman. 1. The cru¬ 
elty of Gallus was sometimes displayed in the undis- 
semblcd violence of popular or military executions :■ 


m For the promotion of Guilds, spe Iiiatius, Zosimus, and the two 
Victors.__ According to Philnstorgius, (I. iv. c. ].) Thoopltilue, nn 
Arian bishop, was the witness, and, ns it were, the eunrntitee, of 
tiiis solemn engagement, lie supported that character with gene¬ 
rous firmness; hut M. do Tillemont (Hist, dcs Empereurs, loin. iv. 
p. 1120 .) thinks it very improbable that an heretic should have pos* 
sessed such virtue. 

n [Gallus and Julian were not the sons of the same mother. Gal- 
Jus was the yon of Gnlln. the first wife of tlieir father Julius Con¬ 
stantius; Julian was the son of Rasilina, whom his father espoused 
in second marriage. (Tillemont, Hist, ries Etupercurs, vie dc Con¬ 
stantine, art. 3.)—{?.] 

o Julian wns at first permitted to pursue his studies at Constanti¬ 
nople, but the reputation which he acquired soon excited the jealousy 
of Constantius ; and the young prince was aclvfFCd to withdraw 
liimsetf to the less conspicuous scenes of Riihynin and Ionia. 

p See Julian ad S. I’. Cl. A. p. 271. Jerom. in Chron. Aurelius 
Victor, Eutropius, x. 1*1. I shall copy the words of Eutropius, who 
wrote his abridgment about fifteen years after the death of Gallus, 
when there was no. longer any motive either to-flntteror to depre¬ 
ciate his character. •* Multis incivilibus gestis Gallus Ctesar . . . vir 
naturd ferox et ad tyrannidem pronior, si suo jure imperarc licuis- 
set.” 

q Megtcrn quidem mortalis, infinmmatrix smvientis nsstdun, hn- 
mani cruoris avidu, &c. Amminn. Miircellin. I. xiv. c. J. The sin¬ 
cerity of Ammianus would not suffer him to misrepresent facts or 
characters, but his love of ambitious ornaments frequently betrayed 
him into an unnatural vehemence of expression. 

r His name wns Clctnntius of Alexandria, and his only crime was 
a refusal to gratify the desires of his mother-in-law; who solicited 
his death, because she had been disappointed of his love. Amminn. 
J. xiv. c. J. 


and was sometimes disguised by the abuse of law, and 
the forms of.judicial proceedings. The private houses 
of Antioch, and the places of public resort, were be¬ 
sieged by spies and informers; and the Caisar himself, 
concealed in a plebeian habit, very frequently conde¬ 
scended to assume that odious character. Every apart¬ 
ment of the palace was adorned with the instruments 
of death and torture, and a general consternation was 
diffused through the capital of Syria. The prince of 
the east, as if lie had been conscious how much he had 
to fear, and how little lie deserved to reign, selected 
for the objects of his resentment, the provincials ac¬ 
cused of some imaginary treason, and his own cour¬ 
tiers, whom with more reason he suspected of incen¬ 
sing, by their secret correspondence, the timid and 
suspicions mind of Constantius. But he forgot that 
he was depriving himself of his only- support, the 
affection of the people ; whilst he furnished the malice 
of his enemies with the arms of truth, and afforded the 
emperor the fairest pretence of exacting the forfeit of 
his purple, and of his' life.' 

As long as the civil war suspended Maswicre of the 
the fate of the Roman world, Constan- imperial miniiters, 
tins dissembled his knowledge of the. A ‘ D ‘ 3frl ’ 
weak and cruel administration to which his choice had 
subjected the east; and the discovery of some assas¬ 
sins, secretly despatched to Antioch by the tyrant of 
Gaul, was employed to convince the public, that the 
emperor and the Ctesar were united by the same inte¬ 
rest, and pursued by the same enemies.* But when the 
victory was decided in favour of Constantius, his de¬ 
pendent colleague became less useful and less formid¬ 
able. Every circumstance of his conduct was severely 
and suspiciously examined, as it was privately re¬ 
solved, either to deprive Gallus of the purple, or at 
least to remove him from the indolent luxury of Asia 
to the hardships and dangers of a German war. The 
death of Theophilus, consular of the province of Syria, 
who in a time of scarcity had been massacred by the 
people of Antioch, with the connivance, and almost at 
the instigation, of Gallus, was justly resented, not only 
as an act of wanton cruelty, but as a dangerous insult 
on the supreme majesty of Constantius. Two minis¬ 
ters of illustrious rank, Doriiitian, the oriental prefect, 
and Montius, quaestor of tlie palace, were empowered 
by- a special commission to visit and reform the state 
ol‘ the cast. They were instructed-to behave towards 
Gallus with moderation and respect, and, by the gen¬ 
tlest arts of persuasion to engage him "to comply with 
the invitation of his brother and colleague. The rash¬ 
ness of the prefect disappointed these prudent mea¬ 
sures, and hastened his own ruin, as well as that of liis 
enemy-. On his arrival at Antioch, Domitian passed 
disdainfully before the gates of the palace, arid alleging 
a slight pretence of indisposition, continued several 
days in sullen retirement, to prepare an inflammatory 
memorial, which he transmitted to tlie imperial court. 
Yielding at length to the pressing solicitations of 
Gallus, the prefect condescended to take his seat in 
council; but his first step was to signify- a concise and 
haughty mandate, importing that the Caesar should 
immediately repair to Italy-, and threatening that he 
himself would punish liis delay or hesitation, by sus¬ 
pending the usual allowance of his household. The 
nephew and daughter of Constantine, who could ill 
brook the insolence of a subject, expressed tlieir resent¬ 
ment by instantly- delivering Domitian to. the custody 
of a guard. The quarrel still admitted of some terms 
of accommodation. They were rendered impracticable 
by the imprudent behaviour of Montius, a statesman. 


• See in Ammianus (1. xiv. .1. 7.) a very nmple-dclnil of the cru¬ 
elties of Gallus. Ilis brother Julian (p. 272.) insinuates, that a se- 
cret conspiracy had been formed against him ; and Zosimus names 
( 1 , ii. p. 133.) tlie persons engaged in it; a minister of considerable 
rank, and two obscure agents, who were resolved to make ihelr for¬ 
tune. 

t Zonnrns, 1. xlli. tom. ii. p. 17, 18. The assassins had seduced a 
groat number of legionaries; but their designs were discovered and 
revealed by an old woman in whose cottage they lodged. 
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whose art and experience were frequently betrayed by 
the levity of his disposition. 11 The qusestor reproached 
Gallus in haughty language, that a prince, who was 
scarcely authorized to remove a municipal magistrate, 
should presume to imprison a praetorian praefect; con¬ 
voked a meeting of the civil and military officers ; and 
required them, tn the name of their sovereign, to defend 
the person and dignity of his representatives. By this 
rash declaration of war, the impatient temper of Gallus 
was provoked to embrace the most desperate counsels. 
He ordered his guards to stand to their arms; assembled 
the populace of Antioch, and recommended to their 
zeal the care of his safety and revenge. His com¬ 
mands were too fatally obeyed. They rudely seized 
the prarfect and the quaestor, and tying their legs toge¬ 
ther with ropes, they dragged them through the streets 
of the city, inflicted a thousand insults and a thousand 
wounds on these unhappy victims, and at last precipi¬ 
tated their mangled and lifeless bodies into the stream 
of the Orontes. 1 

Dangcrous'siiua- After such a deed, whatever might 
tion of Gallus. have been the designs of Gallus, it was 
only in a field of battle that he could assert his inno¬ 
cence with any hope of success. But the mind of that 
prince was formed of an equal mixture of violence and 
weakness. Instead of assuming the title of Augustus, 
instead of employing in his defence the troops and 
treasures of the east, he suffered himself to be deceived 
by the affected tranquillity of Constantius, who, leav¬ 
ing him the vain pageantry of a court, imperceptibly 
recalled the veteran legions from the provinces of Asia. 
But as it still appeared dangerous to arrest Gallus in 
his capital, the slow and safer arts of dissimulation 
were practised with success. The frequent and press¬ 
ing epistles of Constantius were filled with professions 
of confidence and friendship; exhorting the Ctesar to 
discharge the duties of his high station, to relieve 
his colleague from a part of the public cares, and to 
assist the west by his presence, his counsels, and his 
arms. After so many reciprocal injuries, Gallus had 
reason to fear and to distrust. But he had neglected 
the opportunities of flight and of resistance; he was 
seduced by the flattering assurance of the tribune Scu- 
dilo, who, under the semblance of a rough soldier, dis¬ 
guised the most artful insinuation; an'd-he depended 
on the credit pf his wife Constantin, till the unsea¬ 
sonable death of that princess completed the ruin in 
which he had been involved by her impetuous pas¬ 
sions.* 


Ilia disgrace and After ? long delay, the reluctant Ca> 
dnath, sar set forwards on his journey to the 
A. IJ.354. imperial court. From Antioch to Ha- 
cem r ‘ - drianople, he traversed the wide extent 
of his dominions with a numerous and stately train; 
and as he laboured to conceal his apprehensions from 
the world, and perhaps from himself, ho entertained 
the people of Constantinople with an exhibition of the 
games of the circus. The progress of the journey 
might, however, have warned him of the impending 
danger. In all the principal cities he was met by min¬ 
isters of confidence, commissioned to seize the offices 


of government, to observe his motions, and to prevent 
the hasty sallies of his despair. The persons des¬ 
patched to secure the provinces which he left behind, 
passed him with cold salutations, or affected disdain; 
and the troops, whose station lay along the public road, 


a In the present text of Atnmianns, wo read, Asptr, qnidem, sed 
ad Zenitatem propensior ; which forms a sentence of contradictory 
nonsense. With the nicl of an old manuscript, Valesius has rectified 
the first of these corruptions, and we perceive a ray of light in the 
substitution of the word vafer. If we venture to change Zenitatem 
into Zenitatem, this alteration of a single letter will render the whole 
passage clear and consistent. 

* Instead of being obliged to collect scattered and imperfect hints 
from various sources, we now enter into the full stream of the his¬ 
tory of Ammianus, and need only refer to the seventh and ninth 
chapters of his fourteenth book. Philostorgius. however, (1. iii.c. 28.) 
though partial to Gallus, should not he entirely overlooked. 

y She had preceded her husband ; but died of a fever on the road, 
at a little place in Bithynia, called Cam uni Gallicanum. 


were studiously removed on his approach, lest they 
might be tempted to offer their swords for the service 
of a civil war . 4 After Gallus had been permitted to 
repose himself a few days at Hadrianople, he received 
a mandate, expressed in the most haughty and abso¬ 
lute style, that his splendid retinue should halt in that 
city, while the Ccesar himself, with only ten post-car¬ 
riages, should hasten to the imperial residence at Mi¬ 
lan. In this rapid journey, the profound respect which 
was due to the brother and colleague of Constantius, 
was jnsensibly changed into rude familiarity; and 
GalluSj-who discovered in the countenances of the at¬ 
tendants that they already considered themselves as 
his guards, and might soon be employed as his execu¬ 
tioners, began to accuse his fatal rashness, and to re¬ 
collect, with terror and remorse, the conduct by which 
he had provoked his fate. The dissimulation which 
had hitherto been preserved, was laid aside at Petovio 
in Pannonia. He was conducted to a palace in the 
suburbs, where the general Barbatio, with a select 
band of soldiers, who could neither he moved by pity, 
nor corrupted by rewards, expected the arrival of his 
illustrious victim. In the close of the evening he was 
arrested, ignominiously stripped of the ensigns of 
Cajsar, and hurried away to Pola in Istria, a seques¬ 
tered prison, which had been so recently polluted with 
royal blood. The horror which he felt was soon in¬ 
creased by the appearance of his implacable enemy 
the eunuch Eusebius, who, with the assistance of a 
notary and a tribune, proceeded to interrogate him con¬ 
cerning the administration of the east. The Ca;sar 
sunk under the weight of shame and guilt, confessed 
all the criminal actions, and all the treasonable de¬ 
signs, with which he was charged ; and by imputing 
them to the advice of his wife, exasperated the indig¬ 
nation of Constantius, who reviewed with partial pre¬ 
judice the minutes of the examination. The emperor 
was easily convinced, that his own safety was incom¬ 
patible with the life of his cousin : the sentence of 
death was signed, despatched, and executed ; and the 
nephew of Constantine, with his hands tied behind his 
hack, was beheaded in prison like the vilest malefac¬ 
tor.* Those who are inclined to palliate the cruelties 
of Constantius, assert that he soon relented, and en¬ 
deavoured to recall the bloody mandate; but that the 
second messenger, intrusted with the reprieve, was 
detained by the eunuchs, who dreaded the unforgiving 
temper of Gallus, and were desirous of reuniting to 
their empire the wealthy provinces of the cast. b 

Besides the reigning emperor, Julian ti.o danger ami 
alone survived, of all tne numerous pos- escape of Julian, 
tcrity of Constantins Chlorus. The misfortune of his 
royal birth involved him in the disgrace of Gallus. 
From his retirement in the happy country of Ionia, lie 
was conveyed under a strong guard to the court of 
Milan; where he languished above seven months, in 
the continual apprehension of suffering the same igno¬ 
minious death, which was daily inflicted, almost before 
liis eyes, on the friends and adherents of his persecuted 
family. His looks, his gestures, his silence, were 
scrutinized with malignant curiosity, and he was per¬ 
petually assaulted by T enemies whom lie had never of¬ 
fended, and by arts to which he was a stranger . 0 But 

* The Thehrcnn legions, which were then quartered at Ifadriano- 
pte, sent a deputation »o Gallus, with a tender of their services. 
Ainmlr.n, I. xiv. c. 11. The Nothin (s. f>. 20, 38. edit. T.abb.) men¬ 
tions three several legions which bore the name of Thehamn. The 
zeal of M. dc Voltaire, to destroy a despicable, though celebrated 
legend, has tempted him on the slightest grounds to deny the exist¬ 
ence of a Thebman legion in the Roman armies. See Oeuvres de 
Voltaire, tom. xv. p. *IM. quarto edition. 

a See the complete narrative of the journey and death of Galina fn 
Ammianus, J. xiv. c. 11. Julian complains that his brother was pnt 
to death without a trial; attempts to justify, or at least to excuse, 
the erne! revenge which he hnd inflicted on his enemies: but seems 
nt last to acknowledge that he might justly have been deprived of 
the purple. . . _ _ 

b Philostorgius, 1. iv. c. 1. Zonnrns. 1. xiii. tom. i«. p. JO. But the 
former was partial towards an Arinn monarch, and the latter trans¬ 
cribed, without choice or criticism, whatever lie found in the writ¬ 
ings of the ancients. 

c See Ammianus Marcellin. 1. xv. c. 3, 8. Julian himself, in his 
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in the school of advorsity, Julian insensibly acquired 
the virtues of firmness and discretion. He defended 
his honour, as well as his life, against the insnaring 
sublilties of the eunuchs, who endeavoured to extort 
some declaration of his sentiments; and whilst he 
cautiously suppressed his gTief and resentment, ho 
nobly disdained to flatter the tyrant, by any seeming 
approbation of his brother’s murder. Julian most de¬ 
voutly ascribes his miraculous deliverance to the pro¬ 
tection of the gods, who had exempted liis innocence 
from the sentence of destruction pronounced by their 
justice against the impious house of Constantine.' 1 
As the most effectual instrument of tlicir providence, 
he gratefully acknowledges the steady and generous 
friendship of the empress Eusebia,' a woman of beauty 
and merit, who, by the ascendant which she had gained 
over the mind of her husband, counterbalanced, in some 
measure, the powerful conspiracy of the eunuchs. By 
the intercession of his patroness, Julian was admitted 
into the imperial presence; lie pleaded liis cause with 
a decent freedom ; 'he was heard with favour; and, not¬ 
withstanding the efiorts of his enemies, wlio urged the 
danger of sparing an avenger of the blood of Callus, 
the milder sentiment of Eusebia prevailed in the coun¬ 
cil. But the effects of a second interview were dreaded 
by the eunuchs; and Julian was advised to withdraw 
for a while into the neighbourhood'of Milan, till the 
Ifcisrenito emperor thought proper to assign the 
Aihcns. city of Athens for the place of his ho- 
A.D. 355 . May. nourahle exile. As he had discovered, 
from his earliest youth, a propensity, or rather passion, 
for the language, the. manners, the learning, and the 
religion, of the Greeks, he obeyed with pleasure an 
order so agreeable to his wishes. Far from the tumult 
of arms, and the treachery of courts, Jie spent six 
months amidst the groves of the academy, in a free in¬ 
tercourse with the philosophers of the age, who studied 
to cultivate the genius, to encourage the vanity, and to 
inflame the devotion of their royalpupil.' Their labours 
were not unsuccessful; and Julian inviolably preserved 
for Athens that tender regard, which seldom fails to 
arise in a liberal mind, from the recollection of the 
place where it has discovered and exercised its grow¬ 
ing powers. The gentleness and affability of manners, 
which his temper suggested and his situation imposed, 
insensibly engaged the affections of the strangers, as 
well as citizens, with whom.he conversed. Some of 
his fellow-students might perhaps examine his beha¬ 
viour with an eye of prejudice and aversion; but Ju¬ 
lian established, in the schools of Athens, a general 
prepossession in favour of his virtues and talents, 
which was soon diffused over the Roman world. 1 


Recalled to Milan. 


Whilst his hours were passed in stu¬ 
dious retirement, the empress, resolute 
to achieve the generous design which she had under¬ 
taken, was not unmindful of the Care of his fortune. 
The death of the late Caisar had left Constantius in¬ 
vested with the sole command, and oppressed i> 3 T the 
accumulated weight, of a mighty empire. Before the. 


epistle to the Athenians, draws a very lively and jHst picture of his 
own danger, and of his sentiments, lie shown, however, a tendency 
to exaggerate his PuHerlngs, liy insinuating, though in obscure tertns, 
that they lasted-above a year; a period which cannot be reconciled 
with the truth of chronology. * 

d Julian 1ms worked the crimes and misfortunes of the family of 
Constantine into an allegorical fable, which is happily concewednnd 
agreeably related. It forms the conclusion of -the seventh Oration, 
from whence it. has been detached and translated by the Abbe de la 
Hlctcrie.. Vie do Jovion, tom. ii. p. 385—- 10 8< -* 

e She was a native of Thcssalonicu in Macedonia, of a noble fa¬ 
mily, and the daughter, as well as sister of. consuls. Her marriage 
with the emperor may he placed in the year 352. In n divided age, 
the historians of all parties agree in her praises. See their testimo¬ 
nies collected byTillcmont, Hist, dca Empcrcurs, tom. iv. p.730— 
731. 

( Eibaimis and Gregory Nnzianr.cn have exhausted the arts ns well 
ns the powers of their eloquence, to represent Julian ns the first.of 
heroes, or the worst of tyrants. Gregory was his fellow-stndeht at 
Athens; and the symptoms. Which he so tragically describes, of the 
future wickedness of the apostate, amount only to some bodily im¬ 
pel fections, and to some peculiarities in his speech and manner. He 
protests, however, that lm then foresaw and foretold the calamities 
of the church and state. (Greg. Nnzianzen, Oral. iv. p. 121, 122.) 

Vor.. I_2 F 1G 


wounds of civil discord couldTjc healed, the provinces 
of:Gaul were 1 overwhelmed by a "deluge of barbarians. 
The Sarmatians no longer respected the barrier of the 
Danube. The impunity .of rapine had'increased the 
boldness and numbers of the wild* Isaurians: those 
robbers descended from their craggy mountains to ra¬ 
vage the adjacent country, and had even presumed, 
though without success, to besiege the important city 
of Scleucia, whicHxvas defended by a garrison of three 
Roman legions. Above all, the Persian monarch, 
elated by victor}-, again threatened the peace of Asia, 
and tlie presence "of the emperor Was Indispensably 
required, both in the west and in the east. For the 
first tim'e, Constantius sincerely acknowledged, that 
bis single-strength was unequal to such an extent of 
care and of dominion.6' ' Insensible to the voice of flat¬ 
tery, which assured him that liis all-poWcrful virtue, 
and celestial fortune, would still continue to triumph 
over every obstacle, he listened with complacency to 
the advice of Eusebia, which gratified his indolence, 
without offending liis suspicious pride. As she per* 
ceived that.the remembrance of Gallus dwelt on the 
emperor’s mind, she artfully turned his attention to the 
Opposite characters of the two brothers, which from 
their infancy had been compared to those of Domitiatt 
and of Titus. h She. accustomed her husband to con¬ 
sider Julian as a-youth of a mild unambitious disposi¬ 
tion, whose allegiance and gratitude.might be secured 
by the gift of the purple,.and wlio .Was qualified to fill, 
with honour, a subordinate station, without aspiring to 
dispute the commands, or to shade the glories, of liis 
sovereign and benefactor." After an obstinate though 
secret struggle, the opposition of the favourite eunuchs 
submitted to the' ascendency of the empress; and it 
was resolved that Julian, after celebrating his nuptials 
witlv Helena, sister of Constantius, should he appoint¬ 
ed, with the title of Caisar, to reign over the’countries 
beyond.the Alps. 1 . - 

Although the order which recalled him to Court Was 
probably accompanied by some intimation of his ap¬ 
proaching greatness, lie appeals to the people of Athens 
to witness liis tears of undissembled sorrow. When he 
was reluctantly torn away from his beloved retirement.* 
He trembled for liis life, for his fame, and even for his 
virtue ; and. his sole confidence Was derived from the 
persuasion that Minerva inspired all his actions, 
and that he was' protected by .'an invisible guard of 
angels, whom for that purpose* she had borrowed from 
the sun and mooli. He approached, witli horror, the 
palace of Milan; nor could the ingenuous youth conceal 
liis indignation, when he found himself accosted -with 
-false and servile respect by the assassins of his family, 
Eusebia, rejoicing in the success of her benevolent 
schemes, embraced him With the tenderness of a sister; 
and endeavoured by the most soothing caresses, to 
dispel Jiis terrors, and reconcile him.-to his fortune. 
But the ceremony of shaving his beard, and his awk¬ 
ward demeanour, when he first exchanged the cloak 
of a . Grcek-pliilosopher for the military habit • of' * 
Roman prince, amused, during a few days, the'levity 
of the imperial court. 1 

The emperors of the ago of Constantine no longor 
deigned to consult with the senate in the choice of a 
colleague; but they were anxious that their nomina-. 


g Pticcumbcrc totncccssitatibus ttimquc crehrisuntim Fcquod nun- 
qtinm fcccrat npert<5 demon stru ns. Amminn. h xy. c. 8- Iletlicrt 
expresses, in their own words, the flattering assurances of the cour* 
tiers, 

h Tnntum a temperntis moribus Jhllani differens fratris quantum 
inter Vespnsinm filios full. Domitiamitn et Tit urn. Atnmian. l.ociv* 
c. 11- The circumstances.and education of the two brothers wero 
so nearly the same, ns to afford a strong example of the innate dif¬ 
ference of characters. 

I Anuuianus, 1. xv. c. fl. Zosimus, 1. Ilf. p. 137,138. 

k Julian, ad S. V . Q.. A. p. 275, 276. .Likanius, Ornt. x. pi 2G8. 
Julian did not yield till the gods Irad signified their will by repeated 
visions and omens, liis piety then forbade him to resist. 

I Julian himself relates (p; 274.) with some humour the circumstnn* 
ccs of his own metamorphosis, his downcast looks, and his perplet* 
ity nt being thus suddenly transported Into a new world, where every 
object appeared strange and hostile. 
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tion should be ratified by the consent of the army. On 
this solemn occasion,'the guards, with the other troops 
whose stations were in tho neighbourhood of Milan, 
appeared under arms; and Constantius ascended his 
lofty tribunal, holding by the hand his cousin Julian, 
who entered the 1 same day into the twenty-fifth year of 
his age." In a studied speech, conceived and delivered 
with dignity, the emperor represented the various 
dangers which threatened the prosperity of the republic, 
the necessity of naming a.Cajsar for the administration 
of the west, and his own intention, if it was agreeable 
to their wishes, of rewarding with the honours, of the 
purple, the promising virtues of the nephew of-Con- 
stantine. The approbation of the soldiers was testified 
by a respectful murmur; they gazed on-the manly 
countenance of Julian, and observed with pleasure, 
that the fire which sparkled in his eyes was tempered 
by a modest blush, on being thus exposed, for the first 
time, to the public view of mankind. As soon as the 
ceremony of his investiture had been performed, Con¬ 
stantius addressed him with the tone of authority, 
which his superior age and station permitted him to 
assume; and exhorting the new Cajsar to deserve by 
heroic deeds, that sacred and immortal name, the em¬ 
peror gave his colleague the strongest assurances of a 
friendship-wliich should never be impaired by time, 
nor interrupted by their separation into the most distant 
climates. As soon as the speech was ended, the troops, 
as a token of applause, clashed their shields against 
their knees; “ while the officers who surrounded the 
tribunal expressed, with decent reserve,- their sense of 
the merits of the representative of Constantius. 

ami declared The two princes returned to the pa- 
Casun • lace in the same chariot; and during 
A. D. 355. Nov. G. ,[ ie s i ow procession, Julian repeated to 
himself averse of his favourite Homer, which he might 
equally applyto his fortune and to his fears. 0 . The four- 
aud-twenty day's which the Cajsar spent at Milan after 
his investiture, and the first months of his Gallic reign, 
were devoted to a splendid but severe captivity ; nor 
could the acquisition of honour compensate for the loss 
of freedom.! 1 His steps were watched, his correspon¬ 
dence was intercepted; and he was obliged, by pru¬ 
dence, to decline the visits of his most intimate friends. 
Of his former domestics, four only were permitted to 
attend him; two pages, his physician, and his libra¬ 
rian; the last of whom was employed in the care of a 
valuable, collection of books, the gift of the empress, 
who studied the inclinations as well as the interest of 
her friend. In the room of these faithful servants, a 
household was formed, such indeed as became the 
dignity of a Cajsar: but it was filled with a crowd of 
slaves, destitute, and perhaps incapable, of any attach¬ 
ment for their new master, to whom, for the most part, 
they were either unknown or suspected. His want of 
experience might require the assistance of a wise 
council; but the minute instructions which regulated 
the service of his table, and the distribution of his 
hours, were adapted to a youth still under the disci¬ 
pline of his preceptors, father than to the situation of a 

F rince intrusted with the conduct of an important war. 

f he aspired to deserve the esteem of his subjects, he j 
was checked by the .fear of displeasing his sovereign ; j 
and even the fruits of his marriage-bed were blasted by 

m See Ammian. Marecllin.l. xv. c. 8. Zositntis, I- iii. p. 130. Au- 
relian Victor. Yictor Junior in Epitom. Eutrop. x. 14. 

n Militarcs omnna horrendo fragore scuta genibus illidentes ; quod 
est prosperitatis indicium plenum ; nnm contra cum hnstis clypm 
feriuntur. ira* documentuin eat ci doloris. . . . Aluminous adds, 
with a nice distinction, Eumqtieut potiori rcverent.ia servaretur, nec 
supra modum laudnhant nec infra quam deccbat. 

o Eaa*3i 7 roe?u£iof CxvMtcs x*« m .The word purple 
which Homer had used as a vague but common epithet for death, 
was applied by Julian to express, very aptly, the nature and object 
of his own apprehensions. 

p lie represents, in the most pathetic terms, (p. 277.) the distress 
of his new situation. The provision for his table war, however, so 
elegant and sumptuous, that tho young philosopher rejected it with 
disdain. Quum iegeret libellum assidue, quem Constantius tit pri 
vigniim ad studia mittens nianu sua conscripaerat, pradicenter dispo- 
nensquid in convivio CteBnris impend! deberet, phnsinnmn, et vulvain 
t «umen exigl vetuit et inferri. Arnmian. MarceIJin. 1. xvi. e. 5. 


the jealous artifices of Eusebin'V herself, who, on this 
occasion alone, seems to have been unmindful of tho 
tenderness of lier^ sex, and the generosity of her cha¬ 
racter. The mem or}' of his father and of his brothers 
reminded Julian of his own danger, and his apprehen¬ 
sions were increased by the recent and unworthy fate 
of Sylvanus. In the summer which Fatnl cml of g . 
preceded bis own elevation, that gene- Vanns, 
ral had been chosen to deliver Gaul P' : ! M - 

from the tyranny of the barbarians ; but p « or. 
Sylvanus soon discovered that lie had left liis most 
dangerous enemies in the imperial court. A dexterous 
informer, countenanced by several of the principal min¬ 
isters, procured from liim some recommendatory let¬ 
ters; and erasing the whole of the contents, except 
the signature," filled up the vacant parchment with 
matters of high and treasonable import. By the in¬ 
dustry and courage of his friends, the fraud was how¬ 
ever detected, aiul in a great council of the civil and 
military officers, held in the presence of the emperor 
himself, the innocence of Sylvanus was publicly ac¬ 
knowledged. But the discovery came too late; the 
report of the calumny, and the liasty seizure of his 
estate, bad already provoked the indignant chief to the 
rebellion of which lie. was so unjustly accused. He 
assumed the. purple at bis head-quarters of Cologne, 
and his active powers appeared to menace Italy with 
an invasion, and Milan with a siege. In this emer¬ 
gency, Ursicinus, a general of equal rank, regained, 
by an act of treachery, the favour which lie had lost by 
his eminent services in the cast. , Exasperated, as he 
might speciously allege, by injuries of a similar na¬ 
ture, he hastened with a few followers to join the 
standard, and to betray the confidence, of liis too cre¬ 
dulous friend. Aftera reign of only twenty-eight days, 
Sylvanus was assassinated : the soldiers wlio, without 
any criminal intention, liad blindly followed tho ex¬ 
ample of their leader, immediately returned to their 
allegiance ; and the flatterers of Constantius celebrated 
the wisdom and felicity, of the monarch, who had ex¬ 
tinguished a civil war without the hazard of a battle.' 

The protection of the lthietian fron- „ ... 

.. f .. . r .i .i r Constantius visits 

tier, and the persecution ot the catholic Kimm, 

church, detained Constantius in Italy A.n.357. 
above eighteen months after the depar- A,,ri ’ " !8 ' 
turp of Julian. Before , the emperor returned into the 
east, lie indulged liis pride and. curiosity in a visit to 
the ancient capital.* He proceeded from Milan to 
Rome along the zEmilian and Flaminian ways ; and as 
soon as he approached within forty miles of the city, 
the march of a prince who had never vanquished a 
foreign enemy, assumed the appearance of a triumphal 
procession. His splendid train was composed of all 
the ministers of luxury; but in a time of profound peace, 
he was encompassed by tho glittering arms of the nu¬ 
merous squadrons of liis guards and cuirassiers. Their 
streaming banners of silk, embossed with gold, and 
shaped in the form of dragons, waved round the person 
of the emperor. Constantius sat' alone in a lofty car 
resplendent with gold and precious gems; and, except 
when lie bowed liis head to pass under the gates of the 
cities, he affected a stately demeanour of inflexible, and, 
as it might seem, of insensible gravity. The severe 


q If we recollect that Constantine, Die father of Helena, died above 
eighteen years before in a mature old age, it will appear probable, 
tiial the daughter, though a virgin, couhl not lie very young at the 
time of her marriage. She was soon afterwards delivered of n son, 
who died immediately, quod obstetrix corrupta mcrccde, inox na* 
turn, priesecto plusquarn convcncrnt iimbilico hecavit. She accompa¬ 
nied the emperor ami empress in their journey to Rome, and the lat¬ 
ter. qmr.siturn venenmn Inhere per fraudcin illexit, nt quotiescuimjue 
concepisset, iiiiniatiirtiin abjiceret pnrtum. Atnmiaii. I. xvi. c. 10. 
Our physicians will determine whether there exists such a poison. 
For my own part. I am inclined to hope that the public malignity 
imputed the effects of accident ns tho guilt of Eusebia. 

r Amminnus (xv. 5.) was perfectly well informed of tho conduct 
and fate ofSylvanus. He himself was one of the few followers who 
attended Ursicinus in his dangerous enterprise. 

• For the particulars of the visit of Const antius to Rome, see Ani- 
mianus, 1. xvi. c. 10 . We have only' to add that Themislins was 
appointed deputy from Constantinople, and that he composed hi* 
fourth oration for this ceremony. 
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discipline of the Persian youth had been introduced by 
the eunuchs into the imperial palace ; and such were 
the habits of patience which they had.inculcated, that 
during a slow and sultry march, he was never seen to 
move ills hand towards his face, or to turn his eyes 
either to the right or to the left. He was received by 
the magistrates and senate of Rome; and the emperor 
surveyed, with attention, the civil honours of the re¬ 
public, and the consular images of the noble families. 
The streets were lined with an innumerable multitude. 
Their repeated acclamations expressed their joy at 
beholding, after an absence of thirtj’-two years, the. 
sacred person of their sovereign; and Constantins 
himself expressed, with some pleasantry, his affected 
surprise that the human race should thus suddenly 'be 
collected on the same spot. The son of Constantine 
was lodged in the ancient palace of Augustus; he pre¬ 
sided in the senate, harangued the people from the 
tribunal which Cicero had so often ascended, assisted 
witli unusual courtesy at the games of the circus, and 
accepted the crowns of gold, as well as the panegyrics 
which had been prepared for the ceremony by the de¬ 
puties of the principal cities. His short visit of thirty 
days was employed in viewing the monuments of art 
and power, which were scattered over the seven hills 
and the inteijacent valleys. He admired the awful 
majesty of the capitol, the vast extent of the baths of 
Caracalla and Diocletian, the severe simplicity of the 
pantheon, the massy greatness of the amphitheatre of 
Titus, the elegant architecture of the theatre of Pom- 
pey and the temple of Peace, and, above all,-the stately 
structure of the forum and column of Trajan ; acknow¬ 
ledging that the voice of fame, so prone to invent and 
to magnify, had made an inadequate report of the me¬ 
tropolis of the world. The traveller, who has contem¬ 
plated the ruins of ancient Rome, may conceive some 
imperfect idea of the sentiments which they must have 
inspired when they reared their heads in the splendour 
of unsullied beauty. 

The satisfaction which Constantius 
nowo n> . j ja( | rece j vc( j from this journey excited 
him to the generous emulation of’bestowing on the 
Romans some memorial of his own gratitude and mu¬ 
nificence. His first idea was to imitate the equestrian 
and colossal statue which he had seen in the forum of 
Trajan; but when he had maturely weighed .the'diffi¬ 
culties of the execution; 1 he chose rather to embellish 
the capital by the gift of an Egyptian obelisk. In a 
remote but polished age, which scents to have preceded 
the invention of alphabetical writing, a great number 
of these obelisks had been erected, in the cities of 
Thebes and Heliopolis, by the ancient -sovereigns of 
Egypt, in a just confidence that the simplicity of.their 
form, and the hardness of their substance, would resist 
the injuries of time and violence." Several of these 
extraordinary columns had been transported to Rome 
by Augustus and his successors, as the most durable 
monuments of their power and victory; 1 but there re¬ 
mained one obelisk, which, from its size.or sanctity', 
escaped for a long time the rapacious vanity of the 
conquerors. It was designed by Constantine to adorn 
his new city'; y and, after being removed by r his order 


t Hormisdns, a fugitive prince of Persia. observed to tlic emperor, 
thftt if lie tnutle such a-horse, hejnust think of preparing n similar 
stable (tlic forum of Trajan.) Another saying of Horinisdns is re¬ 
corded, ” that one tiling only had displeased him, to find that men 
died at Rome as well as elsewhere.” If we adopt this reading of the 
text of Ammianus (displicitisse instead of placuisse t ) we may con¬ 
sider it as a reproof of Homan vanity. The contrary sense would 
lic-tliat of a misanthrope. 

u When Germanicus visited the ancient monuments of Thebes, the 
eldest of the priests explained to him the meaning or these hiero¬ 
glyphics. Tacit. Anna), ii.e. GO. Due it seems probable, that before 
the useful invention of an alphabet, these ttaturul or arbitrary signs 
were tlic common characters of the Egyptian nnlion. Sec Warbnr- 
lon's Divine Legation of Moses, voi. iii. p. GO—243. 
x See Plin. Hist.” Nntur. 1. xxxvi.-c. 14, 13. 

y Amniinn. hlnrccllin. I. xvii. c. 4. He gives tis a Greek interpre¬ 
tation of tlic hieroglyphics, and-liis commentator Lindenbrogius adds 
a Latin inscription, which, in twenty verses of tire age of C'onstan- 
tlus, contains a short history of tlic obelisk. 


from tlie pedestal where it stood before the temple of 
the Sun at Heliopolis, was floated down the Nile to 
Alexandria. The death.of Constantine suspended the 
execution of his purpose, and this obelisk was destined 
by his son to the ancient capital -of the empire. ' A ves¬ 
sel of uncommon strength and capaciousness was pro¬ 
vided to convey this enormous weight of granite, at 
least a hundred and fifteen feet in length, from the 
hanks of tfte Nile to those of- tlie.Tyber. The obelisk 
of Constantius was landed about three miles from the 
city, and elevated, by' the efforts of art and labour, in 
the great circus of Rome. 1 - 

i The departure of Constantius from T i„ QunJian and 
Rome was hastened by the alarming in- Sgtmatinn war, 
tclligence of the distress and danger of a.d. 357—35a. 
the llly’rian provinces. The distractions of civil war, 
and the irreparable loss which the legions had sustain¬ 
ed in tlie battle of Mursa, exposed those countries, al¬ 
most' without defence, to tlie light cavalry of the bar¬ 
barians ; and particularly' to the inroads of the Quadi, 
a fierce and powerful nation, who seem to have ex¬ 
changed the institutions of Germany for the arms and 
military arts of their Sarmatiaii allies.* The garrisons 
of tlie frontier Were insufficient to check their progress; 
and the indolent monarch was at length compelled to 
assemble, from the extremities of his dominions, the 
flower of tlie .Palatine troops, to, take the field in per¬ 
son, and to employ a whole campaign, with the pre¬ 
ceding autumn and ensuing spring, in the serious pro- 
secution.of the war. The emperor passed the Danube 
on a bridge of boats, cut in pieces all that encountered 
his march, penetrated into the heart of the country of 
the Quadi, and severely retaliated the calamities which 
they had inflicted on the'Roman province. The dis- 
mayed barbarians were soon reduced to sue for peace; 
they offered the restitution of his captive subjects as an 
atonement for the past, and the noblest, hostages as a 
pledge for their future conduct. The'generous cour¬ 
tesy which was shown to the first among tlieir chief¬ 
tains who implored -the clemency of Constantius, en¬ 
couraged the more timid, or the more Obstinate, ’ to 
imitate tlioir example; and the imperial camp was 
crowded with the princes, and ambassadors’ of the most 
distant tribes, who occupied tlie plains of tlie Lesser 
Poland, and who might have deemed themselves se¬ 
cure behind the lofty ridge of. the Carpathian- moun¬ 
tains. While Constantius gave laws to the barbarians 
beyond the Danube, he distinguished, with specious 
compassion, the Sarmatian exiles, Who had -been ex¬ 
pelled from their native country by the rebellion of 
their slaves, and who formed a very powerful acces¬ 
sion to tlie power of the Quadi. The emperor, em¬ 
bracing a generous but artful system of policy, released 
tlie Sarmatians from tlie bands of this humiliating de¬ 
pendence, and restored them, by' a separate, treaty, to 
the dignity of a nation united under the government 
of a king, the friend and ally of the republic. ' He de¬ 
clared liis resolution of asserting the justice of their 
cause, and of securing the peace of the provinces by 
the extirpation, or at least the banishment, of the Limi- 
gantes, whose manners were still infected with the 
vices of tlieir servile origin. .The execution of this 
design was attended with more difficulty than glory. 
Tlie territory of the Limigantes was protected against 
tlic Romans by the Danube, against the hostile barba¬ 
rians by' tlie Teyss. The marshy lands,.which lay be¬ 
tween those rivers, and wore often covered by their 
inundations, formed an intricate wilderness, pervious 
only to the inhabitants, who were acquainted with its 
secret paths, and inaccessible fortresses.. On the ap- 

z See Donat. Roma. Antiqua, 1. ill. c. 14.1. iv. c. 12. and the learned 
though confused Dissertation of Barpieuson Obelisks, inserted In the 
fourth volume of Gratvius’s Hotrinn Antiquities, p. 1897—3936. This 
Dissertation is dedicated to Pope Sixtus V. who erected theobcliak of 
Constnntiua in the square before the patriarchal church of St. John 
Laternn. 

a. The events of this Q.undian and Sarmatian war arc related by 
Ammianus, xvi. 10. xvii. 12, 13. xlx. 11. 


P 
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proach of Constantius, the Limigantes tried the effi¬ 
cacy of prayers, of fraud, and of arms ; but he sternly 
rejected their supplications, defeated their rude strata¬ 
gems, and 'repelled with skill, and firmness the efforts 
of their irregular valour. One of their most warlike 
tribes, established in a small island towards the con¬ 
flux of the Teyss and the Danube, consented to pass 
the river with the intention of surprising the emperor 
during the security .of an amicable conference. They 
soon became the victims of the perfidy which they me¬ 
ditated, Encompassed on every side, trampled down 
by the cavalry, slaughtered by the swords of the le¬ 
gions, they disdained to ask' for mercy; and with an 
undaunted countenance still grasped their.weapons in 
the agonies' of death. After this victory a considerable 
body of Romans was' landed on the opposite banks of 
the Danube; the Taifala:, a Gothic tribe engaged in the 
service of the empire, invaded the Limigantes on the 
side of the Teyss; and their former masters, the free 
Sarmathms, animated by hope and. revenge,, penetrated 
through the hilly country into the heart of their ancient 
possessions. A-general conflagration revealed the huts 
of the barbarians, which were seated in the depth of 
the wilderness ; and the soldier fought with confidence 
on marshy ground, which it was dangerous for hint to 
tread. In this extremity the bravest of the Limigantes 
were resolved to die in arms, rather than to yield : but 
the milder sentiment, epforced-by the authority of their 
elders, at length prevailed ; and the .suppliant crowd, 
followed by their wives and children, repaired to the 
imperial camp, to learn their fate from the mouth of the 
conqueror. After celebrating his own clemency, which 
was still inclined to pardon their repeated crimes, and 
to spare' the remnant of a guilty nation, Constantius 
assigned for the place of their exile a remote country, 
where they might enjoy a safe and honourable repose. 
The Limigantes obeyed with reluctance; but before 
they could feach,.at least before they could occupy, 
their destined habitations, they returned to the banks 
of the Danube, exaggerating the hardships of their 
situation, and requesting, with fervent professions of 
fidelity, that the emperor would grant them an un¬ 
disturbed settlement within the limits of the Roman 
provinces. Instead of consulting his own experience 
of their incurable perfidy, Constantius listened to his 
flatterers, who were ready to represent the honour and 
advantage of "accepting a colony of soldiers, at a time 
when it was much easier to obtain the pecuniary com 
tributions than the military service of the subjects of 
the .empire. The Limigantes were permitted to pass 
the Danube; and the emperor gave audience to the 
multitude in a large plain near the modern city of Ruda. 
They surrounded the tribunal, and seemed to hear with 
respect ah oration full of mildness and dignity; when 
one Of the barbarians, casting his shoe into the air, ex¬ 
claimed with a loud voice, MarJia ! Marha ! a word of 
defiance, which was received as the signal of the tu¬ 
mult. They rushed with fury to seize the person of 
the emperor; his royal throne and golden couch were 
pillaged by these rude hands; but the faithful defence 
of his guards, who. died at his feet,' allowed him a 
moment to mount a fleet horse, and to escape from the 
confusion. The disgrace which had been incurred by 
p treacherous surprise was soon retrieved by the num¬ 
bers and discipline of the Romans; and the combat 
Was onlyterminated by the extinction of the name and 
nation of the Limigantes. The free Sarmatians were 
reinstated in the possession of their ancient seats; and 
although Constantius distrusted the levity of their 
Character, he entertained some hopes that a sense of 
gratitude might influence their future conducts He 
had remarked the lofty stature and obsequious de¬ 
meanour of Zizais, one of the noblest of their chiefs. 
He conferred on him the title of king; and Zizais 
proved that he was not unworthy to reign, by a sin¬ 
cere and lasting attachment to the interests of his ben¬ 
efactor, who, after this splendid success, received the 


name of Sarmalicua from the acclamations of his vic- 
t6ribus-army. b 

While the Roman emperor and the T | ie p crsinn 
Persian monarcli,,at the distance of three negotiation, 
thousand miles, defended their extreme A.D, aw, 
limits against the barbarians of the Danube and of the 
Oxus, their intermediate frontier experienced the vicis¬ 
situdes of a languid war, ant} a precarious truce. Two 
of tlio eastern ministers of Constantius, the praitorian 
prsefect Musonian, whose abilities were disgraced by 
the want of truth and integrity, and Cassian, dtike of 
Mesopotamia, a hardy and veteran soldier, opened a 
secret negotiation with the satrap Tamsapor.' These 
overtures of .peace, translated into the servile and'llat- 
tering language of Asia, were transmitted to the camp 
of the great king; who resolved to signify,.by an am¬ 
bassador, the terms which he was inclined to grant to 
the suppliant Romans, Narses, whom he invested with 
that character, was honourably received in his passage 
through Antioch and Constantinople: ho readied Sir- 
lnium after a loirg journey, and, at his first audience, 
respectfully unfolded the silken veil which covered the 
haughty epistle of his sovereign. Sapor, king of 
kings, and brother of the Sun and Moon, (such were 
the lofty titles affected by oriental vanity,) expressed 
his satisfaction that his brother, Constantius Caisar, 
had been taught wisdom by adversity. As the lawful 
successor of Darius Ilystaspes, Sapor asserted, that 
the river Strymon, in Macedonia, was the true and an¬ 
cient boundary of his empire; declaring, however, that 
as an evidence of his .moderation, he would content 
himself with the provinces of Armenia and Mesopota¬ 
mia, which had been fraudulently extorted from his 
ancestors. He alleged, that, without the restitution 
of these disputed countries, it was impossible to es¬ 
tablish any treaty on a solid and permanent basis; and 
he arrogantly threatened, that if his ambassador return¬ 
ed in vain, he was prepared to take the field in the 
spring, and to support the justice of his cause by the 
strength of. his invincible arms. Narses, who was 
endowed with the most polite and amiable manners, 
endeavoured, as far as was consistent with his duty, 
to soften the harshness of the message.' 1 llotli the 
style and substance were maturely weighed in the im¬ 
perial council, and lie was dismissed With the follow¬ 
ing answer: “ Constantius had a right to disclaim the 
oflieiousness of his ministers, who had acted without 
any specific ordors from the throne : he was not, how¬ 
ever, averse to an equal and honourable treaty; but it 
was highly indecent, as well as' absurd, to propose to 
the sole and victorious emperor of the Roman world, 
the same conditions of peace which he had indignantly 
rejected at.the time when his power was contracted 
within the narrow limits of the east: the chance of 
arms was uncertain; and Sapor should recollect, that 
if the Romans had sometimes been vanquished in bat¬ 
tle, they had almost always been successful in the 
event of the war.” A few days after the departure of 
Narses, three ambassadors were sent to the court of 
Sapor, who was already returned from the Scythian 
expedition to his ordinary' residence in Ctesiplion, 
A count, a notary', and a sophist, had been selected 
for this important commission; and Constantius, who 
was secretly anxious for the conclusion of the peace, 
entertained some hopes that the dignity of the first 
of these ministers, the dexterity of the second, and 
the rhetoric of the third,' would persuade the Persian 


b Genii Sarmatarum mngnodecori confidens npud eos rcjjem ricriit. 
Aurelius Victor. In a poinpou? oration pronounced by Constantin* 
himself, lie expatiates on his own exploits with much vanity, and 
some truth. 

c Ammian. xvL 9. 

d Amminnus (xvii. 5.) transcribes the haughty letter. Themfstius 
(Orat. iv. p. 57. edit. Pntav.) takes notice of the silken covering. Ida- 
tins and Zonarna mention the journey of the ambassador; ami Peter 
the Patrician (in Kxccrpt. Lcgnt. p. 58.) has informed us of his con¬ 
ciliating behaviour. 

e Amminnus, xvii. 5. nnd Valerius ad loc. The sophist, or philo¬ 
sopher, (in that age these words were almost synonymous,) was 
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monarch to abato the rigour of his demands. But 
the progress of their negotiation was opposed and de¬ 
feated by the hostile, arts of Antoninus, f a Roman sub¬ 
ject of Syria, who had fled from oppression, and was 
admitted into the counsels of Sapor, and even to the 
royal table, where, according to'the custom of the Per¬ 
sians, the most important business was frequently dis¬ 
cussed.* The dexterous fugitive promoted his interest 
by the same conduct which gratified his revenge.. He 
incessantly urged the ambition of his new master, to 
embrace the favourable opportunity when the bravest 
of the Palatine troops were employed with the emperor 
in a distant war on the Danubo. He pressed Sapor to 
invade the exhausted and defenceless provinces of the 
east, with tlie numerous armies of Persia, now fortified 
by the alliance and accession of the fiercest barbarians. 
The ambassadors of Rome retired without success, and 
a second embassy, of a still more honourable rank, was 
detained in strict confinement, and threatened either 
with death or exile. 

Invasion of Moso- The military historian, 1 ' who was liim- 
potamia by Sapor, self despatched to observe the army of 
A. D. 350. t j l0 p ers i anSj as they were preparing 
to construct a bridge of boats over the Tigris, beheld 
from an eminence the plain of Assyria, as far as the 
edge of the horizon, covered with' men, with horses, 
and with arms. Sapor appeared in the front, conspicu¬ 
ous by.the splendour of Ills purple. On his left hand, 
the place of honour among tlm orientals, Grumbates, 
king of the Chionites, displayed the stern countenance 
of an aged and renowned warrior. The monarch had 
reserved a similar place on his right hand for the king 
of the Albanians, who led his independent tribes from 
the shores of the Caspian. The satraps and generals 
were distributed according to their several ranks, and 
the whole army, besides the numerous train of oriental 
luxury, consisted of more than one hundred thousand 
effective men, inured to fatigue, and selected from the 
bravest nations of Asia. The Roman deserter, who-in 
some measure guided the councils of Sapor, had pru¬ 
dently advised, that, instead of wasting the summer in 
tedious and difficult sieges; he should march directly 
to the Euphrates, and press forwards without delay to 
seize the feeble and wealthy metropolis of Syria. But 
the Persians were no sooner advanced into the plains of 
Mesopotamia, than they discovered that every precau¬ 
tion had been used which could retard their progress, 
or defeat their design. The inhabitants, with their cat¬ 
tle, were secured in places of strength, the green forage 
throughout the country was set on fire, the fords of the 
Tiver were fortified - by sharp stakes ; military engines 
were planted on the opposite banks, and a seasonable 
swell of the waters of the Euphrates deterred the bar¬ 
barians from attempting the ordinary passage of the 
bridge of Thapsaeus. Their skilful guide, changing 
his plan of operations, then 'Conducted the army by a 
longer circuit, hut through a fertile territory, towards 
the head of the Euphrates, where the infant river is 
reduced to a shallow and accessible stream. Sapor 
overlooked, with prudent disdain, the'strength of Nisi- 
bis ; but as he passed under the walls of Ainida, he 
resolved to try whether the majesty of his presence 
would not'awe the garrison into immediate submission. 
The sacrilegious insult of a random dart, which glanced 
against the royal tiara, convinced him of his error; and 


F.ustathitis the Cappmlncmn, the disciple of J.-imbiichus, and the 
friend of St. Basil. Knnapius (in vit. /Edcsii, p. 41—47.) fondly at¬ 
tributes to this philosophic ambassador the dory of enchanting tile 
barbarian kina by the persuasive charms of reason and eloquence. 
Bee 1 lllcinont. Hist, des Kmperenrs, tom. iv. p. 828, 1132. 

f Aminian, xviii. 5, 0. 8.- The decent and respectful behaviour of 
Antoninus towards the Homan pcncral, sets him in a very interest* 
tag light; and Ammianus himself speaks of the traitor with some 
compassion and esteem. 

8 This circumstance, as it is noticed by Ammianus, serves to prove 
the veracity of Herodotus, (I- i- c. 133.) and the permanency of the 
Persian mnnners. In every nge the Persians have been addicted to 
intemperance, nnd the wines ofShirna have triumphed over the law 
of DTahomct. llrisson do Regno Pers. 1. ii. p. 402—472. nnd Chardin, 
Voyages cn Perse, tom. iii. p. !I 0 . 
b Ammian. 1. xviii. 6—8, 10. 


the.indignant monarch listened with impatience to th« 
advice of his ministers, who conjured him not to sacri. 
fice the success of his ambition to. the. gratification of 
his resentment. .The following day Grumbates ad¬ 
vanced towards the gates' with a select body of troops, 
and required the instant surrender of the city, as the 
only atonement.which could be accepted for such an 
act of Tashness and insolence. His proposals were 
answered by a general discharge; and his only son, a 
beautiful and valiant youth, was -pierced through the 
heart by a javelin,-shot from one of the balists. The 
funeral of the prince of the Chionites" was celebrated 
according to the rites.of his country; and the grief of 
his aged father was alleviated by the solemn promise 
of- Sapor, that the ^guilty city of Amida.should serve 
as a funeral pile to expiate the death, anil to perpetuate 
the memory, of his son. 

The ancient city of Amid or Amida, 1 
which sometimes assumes the provincial * - - 

appellation of Biarbekir,* is advantageously situate in 
a fertile plain, watered by the natural and artificial 
channels of the -Tigris, of which the least, inconsider¬ 
able stream bends in a semicircular form round the 
eastern part of the city. - The emperor Constantins 
had recently conferred on Amida the honour of his own 
name, and the additional fortifications of strong walls 
and lofty towers. It was provided with an arsenal of- 
military engines, and the ordinary garrison had been re¬ 
inforced to the amount of seven legions, when the place 
was invested by the arms of Sapor. 1 - His first and most 
sanguine hopes depended on the success of a general- 
assault. .To the several nations which followed his 
standard their respective posts were'assigned; the south 
to the Vertoc ; the north to the Albanians; the east to 
the Chionites, inflamed with giief and indignation ;-the 
west to the,Segestans, the bravest of his warriors, who 
covered their front with a formidable line of Indian 
elephants.*” The Persians, on every side, supported 
their efforts, and animated their courage;.and the mon¬ 
arch himself, careless of his rank and safety, display¬ 
ed, in the prosecution of the siege, the ardour of a 
youthful soldier.. After an obstinate combat, the bar¬ 
barians were repulsed; they incessantly returned to 
the charge; they were again driven back with a dread¬ 
ful slaughter,"and two rebel iogioin? of Gauls, who had 
been banished into the east, signalized their undisci¬ 
plined courage by a nocturnal sally into' the heart of 
the Persian camp. In one of the fiercest of these re¬ 
peated assaults, Amida was betrayed by the treachery 
of a deserter; who indicated to the barbarians a se¬ 
cret and, neglected staircase, scooped out-of the rock 
that hangs-over the stream of the Tigris. Seventy 
choseh archers of the royal guard ascended in silence 
to the'third-story of a lofty tower, which commanded 
the precipice ;, they elevated olrliigh the Persian ban¬ 
ner, the signal of confidence to the assailants, and of 
dismay to the besieged,; and if this devoted'band could 
have maintained their post a few minutes longer, tho 

i For the description of Amida, see D’Herhclot. Bibliothequc Qrl- 
entalo, p. 108. Ilistoire de Timur Bee',. par Cherefeddin. Ati, I. iii. c, 
d h Ahmed Arabsiades, tom.!. p. 331. c. 43. Voyages de Tnvernier, 
tom. i. p. 301. Voyages d’Otter, tom. ii..-p. 273. nnd Voyages do 
Niebuhr, tom. ii. p. 324 — 328 . The last bf these travellers, a learned 
and accurate Dane, has given a.plan of Amida, which illustrates tho 
operations of the siege. . • * - . - 

k Diarkehir,-which is styled Amid, or Kara-Amid, in the public 
writings of tho Turks, contains above 10,000 houses, and is the resi¬ 
dence of a pasha -with three tails. The epithet of Kara is derived 
from the blackness of the stone which composes the strong and an¬ 
cient wall of Ainida. 

1 The operations of the siege of Ainida are very' minutely described 
by Ammianus, (xix. 1—9.) who acted an honourable pan in the de¬ 
fence, nnd escaped with difficulty, when the city was stormed by the 
Persians. 

m Of these four nations, the Albanians arc too well known to re¬ 
quire any description. The Segestans inhabited a large and level 
country, which still preserves their name, to the south of Khorasan, 
and the west of Hindostan (seo Geogrnphia Nuhiensis, p. 133. and 
D’Herbclot, Bibliothequc Orientate, p. 797.) Notwithstanding the 
boasted-victory of Baiirnm, the Segestans, above fourscore years nf 
terwards, appear as an independent nation, the ally of Persia. We 
are ignorant of the situation of the Vertai nnd Chionites, hut I am 
inclined to place them (at least the latter) towards the confines of 
India and Scythia. See Ammiun. xvi.9. 
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reduction of the place might have been purchased by 
the sacrifice of their lives. After Sapor' had tried, 
without success, the efficacy of force and of stratagem, 
he had recourse to the slower but more certain ..opera¬ 
tions of a regular siege, in the conduct of which he was 
instructed by the skill of the Roman deserters. The 
trenches were opened at a convenient distance, and the 
troops destined for that service advanced under the 
portable cover of strong hurdles, to fill up the ditch, 
and undermine the foundations of the walls. Wooden 
towers wore at the same time constructed, and moved 
forward on wheels, till the soldiers, who were provided 
with every species of missile weapons, could engage 
almost on level ground with the troops who defended 
the rampart. Every mode of resistance which art could 
suggest, or courage could execute, was employed in 
the defence of Amida, and the works of. Sapor were 
more than once destroyed by the fire of the Romans. 
But the resources of a besieged city may be exhausted. 
The Persians-repaired their losses, and pushed their 
approaches; a large breach was made by the battering- 
ram, and the strength of the garrison, wasted by the 
sword and by disease, yielded to the fury of the assault. 
The soldiers, the citizens, tlieir wives, their children, 
all who had not time to escape through the opposite 
gate, were involved by the conquerors in a promiscuous 
massacre. 

Of Singara. icc. But the ruin of Amida was the safety 
A. 1). 3C0. of the Roman provinces. . As soon as 
the first transports'of victory had subsided, Sapor was 
at leisure to reflect, that to chastise a disobedient city, 
he had lost the flower of his troops, and the most fa¬ 
vourable season for conquest.” Thirty thousand of his 
veterans had fallen under the walls of Amida, during 
the-continuance of a-siege which lasted seventy-three 
days: and the disappointed monarch returned to liis 
capital with affected triumph and secret mortification. 
It was more than probable, that the inconstancy of his 
barbarian allies was tempted to relinquish a war in 
which they had encountered such unexpected difficul¬ 
ties; and that-the aged king of the Chionites, satiated 
with revenge, turned away with horror from a scene of 
action where lie had been deprived of the hope of his 
family and natron. The strength as well as spirit of 
the army with which Sapor took the field in the ensu¬ 
ing spring, was no longer equal to the unbounded views 
of his ambition. Instead of aspiring to the conquest 
of the east, he was obliged to content himself with the 
reduction of the two fortified cities of Mesopotamia, 
Sirtgara and Bezabde;” the one situate'in the midst 
of a sandy, desert, the other in a small peninsula, sur¬ 
rounded almost on every side by the deep and rapid 
stream of the Tigris. Five Roman legions, of.the di¬ 
minutive size to which they had been, reduced in the 
age of Constantine, were’made prisoners, and sent into 
remote captivity on the extreme confines of Persia. 
After dismantling the walls of- Singara, the conqueror, 
abandoned that solitary and sequestered place ; but he 
carefully restored the fortifications of Bezabde, and 
fixed in that important post a garrison or colony of vet¬ 
erans ; amply supplied with every means of defence, 
and animated by high sentiments of honour and fidelity. 
Towards the close of the campaign, the arms of Sapor 
incurred- some disgrace by an unsuccessful enterprise 
against V.irtlia, or Tecrit, a strong, or as it was uni- 


n Ammianu? lias marked the chronology of this year by three 
signs, which do not perfectly coincide with each other, or with the 
caries of the history. 7. The corn was ripe when Sapor invaded 
Mesopotamia; ^ Cum jam siipuln flnvente turgereut;” a circum¬ 
stance, which, in the latitude of Aleppo, would naturally refer us to 
the month of April or May. See Mariner's Observations on Scrip¬ 
ture, vol. i. p. 41. Shaw’s Travels, p. 335. edit. 4to. 2. The pro¬ 
gress of Sapor was checked by the overflowing of the Euphrates, 
which generally happens in July and August. Plin. Ilisi. Nat. v. 21. 
Viaggi di-Pietro della Valle, tom. i. p.6‘JG. 3. When Sapor had taken 
Amida, after a siege of seventy-three days, the autumn was fur ad¬ 
vanced. Autumno priecipiti hcndorumque improbo siderc extoto.” 
To reconcile these apparent contradictions, we must allow for some 
delay in the Persian king, some inaccuracy in the historian, and 
some disorder in the seasons. 

o The account of these sieges is given by Ammianus, xx. G, 7. 


versally esteemed till the age of Tamerlane, an impreg¬ 
nable, fortress of the independent Arabs.: 1 The defence 
of the east against the arms of Sapor Cumluct of Um 
required, and would have exercised, the Homans. . 
abilities of the most consummate general; and it 
seemed fortunate for the state, that it was the actnal 
province of- the brave Ursicinus, who alone deserved 
the confidence of the soldiers and people. In the hour 
of danger, Ursicinus i was removed from his station by 
the intrigues of the eunuchs; and the military com¬ 
mand of the east was bestowed, by the same influence, 
on Sabinian, a wealthy, and subtle veteran, who had 
attained the infirmities, without acquiring the expe¬ 
rience, of age. By a second order, which issued from 
the same jealous and inconstant counsels, Ursicinus 
was again despatched to the frontier of Mesopotamia, 
and condemned to sustain the labours of a war, the 
honours of which had been transferred to his unworthy 
rival. Sabinian fixed his indolent station under the 
walls of Edessa ; and while-lie amused himself with 
the idle parade of military exercise, and moved to the 
sound of flutes in the Pyrrhic dance, the public defence 
was abandoned to the boldness and diligence of the 
former general of the east.'. But whenever Ursicinus 
recommended any vigorous plan of operations; when 
he proposed, at the head of a light and active army, to 
wheel round the foot of the mountains, to intercept the 
convoys of the enemy, to harass the wide extent of the 
Persian lines, and to relieve the distress of Amida ; the 
timid and envious commander alleged, that lie was 
restrained by his positive orders from endangering the 
safety of the troops. Amida was at length taken ; its 
bravest defenders, who had escaped the sword of tho 
barbarians, died in the Roman camp by the hand of tho 
executioner : and Ursicinus himself, after supporting 
the disgrace of a partial inquiry, was punished for the 
misconduct of Sabinian by the loss of liis military 
rank. But Constantius soon experienced the truth of 
the prediction which honest indignation had extorted 
from his injured lieutenant, that as long as such max¬ 
ims of government were suffered to prevail, the emperor 
himself would find it no casj' task to defend his east¬ 
ern dominions from the invasion of a foreign enemy. 
When he had subdued or pacified the barbarians of the 
Danube, Constantins proceeded by slow marches into 
the east; and after ho had wept over the smoking ruins 
of Amida, he formed, with a powerful army, the siege 
of Bezabde. The walls were shaken by the reiterated 
efforts of the most enormous of the battering-rams ; the 
town was reduced to the last extremity ; but it was still 
defended by the patient and intrepid valour of the gar¬ 
rison, till the approach of the rainy season obliged tho 
emperor to raise the siege, and ingloriously to retreat 
into his winter-quarters at'Antioch.' The pride of 
Constantins, and the ingenuity of liis courtiers, were 
at a loss to discover any materials for panegyric in the 
events of the Persian war; while the glory of liis 
cousin Julian, to whose military command lie had in¬ 
trusted the provinces of Gaul, was proclaimed to the 
world in the simple and concise narrative of liis ex¬ 
ploits. 

In tho blind fury of civil discord, invasion or Gaul 
Constantins had abandoned to the bar- •'y ,,ie Gormans, 
barians of Germany the countries of Gaul, which still 
acknowledged the authority of liis rival. A numerous 


p For tho identity ofVirllia find Tecrit, see D’Anvillc, Geographic 
Anciennc, tom. ii. p. 201. For the siege of that castle by Timur 
Bee, or Tamerlane, see Chercfeddin, I. iii. c. 33. Tho Persian Biog¬ 
rapher exaggerates the merit and diflictiliy of this exploit, which de¬ 
livered the caravans of Bagdad from a formidable band of robbers. 

q Ammianus (xviii. 5, G. xix. 3. xx. 2.) represents the merit and 
disgrace of Ursicinus with that faithful attention which a soldier 
owed to his general. Some partiality may be suspected, yet the 
whole account is consistent and prolmhlc. 

r Aininian. xx. II. Oinisso vano inccpto. Iiiematurtis Antiochitn 
redit in Syriam tcriimnosnin, perpessus et ulccrum sed et atrocia, 
diitquc dellcnda. It is thus that Jnmes Gronoviu* has restored an 
obscure passage; and he . thinks that this correction alone would 
have deserved a new edition of his author; whose sense may now be 
da kiy perceived. I expected some additional light from the rece4it 
labours of the learned Ei ncstus. (Lip3ja?, 1773.) 
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swarm of Franks and Alemanni were invited to cross 
tho Rhine by presents and promises, by the hopes of 
spoil, and by a perpetual grant of all tho territories' 
which they should be able to subdue.* But the empe¬ 
ror, who for a temporary service had ilius imprudently 
provoked the rapacious spirit of the barbarians, soon 
discovered and lamented the difficulty of dismissing 
these formidable allies, after they had’ tasted the rich¬ 
ness of the Roman soil. Regardless of the nice dis¬ 
tinction of royalty arid rebellion, these undisciplined 
robbers treated as their natural enemies all the subjects 
of the empire, who possessed any property which' they 
were desirous of acquiring. Forty-five flourishing 
cities, Tongres, Cologne, Treves, Worms, Spires, 
Strasburg, &c. besides a far greater number pf towns 
and villages, were pillaged, and for the most part re¬ 
duced to ashes.- .The barbarians of Germany, still 
faithful to tho maxims of their ancestors, abhorred tho 
confinement of walls, to which they applied the odious 
names of prisons and sepulchres ; and fixing tlieir in¬ 
dependent habitations' on the bank’s of rivers, the 
Rhine, the Moselle, and the Meuse, they secured them¬ 
selves against the danger of a surprise, by a rude and 
hasty fortification of large trees, which were.felled and 
thrown across the roads. The Alemanni' were estab¬ 
lished in the modern countries of Alsace and Lorrain'; 
the Franks occupied the island of the Batavians, to¬ 
gether with an extensive district of Brabant, which 
was then known by'the appellation of'Toxandria,* and 
may deserve to be considered as the original seat of 
their Gallic monarchy." From tho sources, to the 
mouth, of the Rhine, the conquests of the Germans 
extended-above forty miles to. the west of that river, 
over a country' peopled by colonics of their own name 
and nation ; and the scenes of their devastations was 
three times more extensive than that of their conquests. 
At a still greater distance the opon towns of Gaul were 
deserted, and the inhabitants of the fortified cities, who 
trusted to their strength and vigilance, were obliged to 
content themselves with such supplies of corn as they 
could raise on the vacant land within the enclosure of 
their walls. The diminished legions, destitute of pay 
and provisions, of arms and discipline, trembled at the 
approach, and even at the name, of the barbarians. 

„ , „. Under these melancholy circumstan- 

Conductor Julian. . . i „ *1 ' _ - 

ccs, an unexperienced youth was ap- 
pointed to save and to govern the provinces of Gaul, or 
rather, as he expresses it himself, to exhibit the vain 
imago of imperial greatness. The retired scholastic 
education of Julian, in which he had been more con¬ 
versant with books titan with arms, with the dead than 
with the living, left him in profound ignorance of the 
practical arts of war and government; and when he 
awkwardly repeated some military exercise which'it 
was necessary for 'him to learn, ho exclaimed with a 
sigh, “ O Plato, Plato, what a task for a philosopher!” 
Yet even this speculative philosophy', which men of 
business are too apt to despise, had filled the mind of 
Julian with the noblest precepts, and the most shining 
examples; had animated him with the love of virtue, 
the desire of fame, and the contempt of death. The 
habits of temperance recommended in the schools, are 
still more, essential in the severe discipline of a camp. 

■ The ravages of flic Carmans, and the distress of Gaul, may be 
collected from Julian himself. Ornt.'ad. S. I*. Q. Allien, p, 277.— 
A minimi, xv. LI. Xdhniiius, Oral. x. Zositmis, J. ill. p. 1-10. Sozo* 
men, 1. lii. c. 1. - 

t A in minims {xvi. 8.) This name seems to be derived from the 
Toxaiidri of Pliny, and very frequently occurs in the histories of 
the middle age. Toxandria was a country of'woods and morasses, 
which extended from the neighbourhood of Tottgrcss to the conflux 
of the Vuhal and the Rhine. See Valcsius, Notit. Galliar. p. 53a 

u The paradox of P. Dailies, Hint the Franks never obtained any 
permanent settlement on this side of the Rhine before the time of 
Clovis, is refuted with much learning and good sense by M. Biet, 
who has proved, by n chain of evidence, their uninterrupted posses¬ 
sion of Toxandria, one hundred and thirty years before the accession 
of Clovis. The Dissertation of M. Biel was crowned by the Acade¬ 
my of Soissons, in the year 1730, and seems to have been justly pre¬ 
ferred to the discourse of his more celebrated competitor, the A’hbe 1c 
Thfciif, an antiquarian, whose name was happily expressive of his 
talents. 


Tho simple wants of nature regulated the measure of 
his food and sleep. Rejecting with disdain the deli¬ 
cacies provided for his table, he satisfied’his appetite 
with the coarse and common fare which was allotted 
to the meanest soldiers. During the rigourof a Gallic 
winter he "never suffered a fire in his bed-chamber; 
and after a short and iriterrupted slumber, he frequently 
rose in the middle of the night from a carpet spread on 
the floor, to despatch ariy urgent business, to visit his 
rounds, or to steal a few moments for'the prosecution of 
liis favourite studies.* The' precepts of eloquence, 
which he had hitherto practised on fancied'topics of 
declamation, were more usefully'-applied to excite or to 
[assuage' the passions of an armed multitude : and al¬ 
though Julian, from liis early habits of conversation 
and literature, was more familiarly- acquainted with 
the beauties of the Greek language,- he had attained a 
! competent knowledge of the Latin tongue.* -Since 
Julian Was not originally.designed for-the character of 
a legislator,-or a judge, it is" probable that the civil 
j urisprudence of the Romans had riot engaged any con¬ 
siderable share of liis attention; but he derived from 
his philosophic studies an inflexible regard'fox justice, 
tempered by a disposition' to clemency ; the knowl¬ 
edge of the general principles of equity and evidence, 
ami the faculty- of patiently investigating the most in¬ 
tricate and tedious questions which could b.e .proposed 
for his discussion. The measures of policy, and the 
operations of war, must submit'to the various accidents 
of circumstance and character, and the unpractised 
student will often he perplexed in the application-of 
the most perfect theory-. But in the acquisition of 
this important science, Julian was assisted by the 
active vigour of liis-own genius, as well as by the 
wisdom and experience of Sallust, an officer of rank, 
who soon conceived a. sincere attachment for a prince 
so worthy of liis. friendship ; .arid whose incorruptible 
integrity was adorned.by th'e talent of insinuating tho 
harshest truths without' wounding the Selicacy of a 
royal ear.* - 

Immediately after Julian had received 
the purple at Milan, he was sent into in Gaul, 

Gaul, with a feeble retinue of three A - D - 3SG - 

hundred and Sixty soldiers. At Vienna, where he 
passed a painful and anxious winter, in the hands of 
those ministers to whom Constantiusiiad intrusted the 
direction of his conduct, the Caesar, was informed of 
the siege and deliverance of Autun. That large and 
ancient city, protected only by a ruined wall and pusil¬ 
lanimous garrison, was saved by- the generous resolu¬ 
tion of a few veterans, who resumed their arms for tlie 
defence'of their country. In his march front'Autun, 
through the heart of the Gallic provinces; Julian em¬ 
braced with ardour the earliest opportunity of signaliz¬ 
ing. his courage. At the head of a small body of 
archers, and heavy cavalry-, lie preferred tlio shorter 
but the more dangerous of two' roads; and some¬ 
times eluding, and sometimes resisting, the attacks of 
the barbarians who were masters of the field, he ar¬ 
rived with honour and safety at the camp near Rhcims, 
where, the Roman troops had been ordered to assemble. 
The .aspect of tlieir young prince revived.the drooping 
spirit of the soldiers, and they marched from Rlieims 
in search of the enemy, with a confidence which had 
almost proved fatal to them. The Alemanni, familiar- 

x The-private life of Julian in Gaul, ami the severe .discipline 
which lie embraced, arc displayed iiy Ammianus, (xvi. .1.) who pro¬ 
fesses to praise, and I.y Julian himself, whonlfects lo ridicule, (Me- 
sopngon, p. 340.) a comluri which, ip a prince of tile house of Con¬ 
stantine, might justly excite Ihc surprise of mnnkind. 

y Aderat I,aline quoque dilVcrcnli sufficiens Fcrnro. Ammianns, 
xvi. a. lint Julian, educated in the schools of Greece, always con¬ 
sidered the language of the Komnlis ns n foreign and popular dialect, 
which lie might use on necessary occasions. 

x We are ignorant of the nctnal office of this excellent minister, 
whom Juiinn afterwards created prtefect of Gaul. Sallust xvas 
speedily recalled by the jealousy of Ihc emperor: and we may still 
rend a sensible hut pednntic discourse, (p. 240—232.) in which'Juiinn 
deplores the loss of !to valuable a friend, lo whom lie acknowledges 
himself indebted for his reputation. Sec La IHelorie, Preface a la 
Vie do Jovian, p. 20. 
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ized to the knowledge of the country, secretly collected 
their scattered forces, and-seizing the opportunity of a 
dark and. rainy day, poured with unexpected fury on' 
the rear-guard of tlie Romans. Before the inevitable 
disorder could bo remedied, two legions were destroy¬ 
ed ; and Julian was taught by experience, that caution 
and vigilance are the .most important lessons of the art 
of war. In a .second and more successful action, he 
recovered and established his military fame; but as the 
agility of the barbarians saved them from the pursuit, 
his victory was neither bloody nor decisive. ;IIe ad¬ 
vanced, however, to the'banks of the'Rhine, surveyed 
the ruins of Cologne, convinced himself of- the diffi¬ 
culties of the war, and retreated on the approach of 
winter, discontented with the court, with his army, 
and with his own success.* The power of the enemy 
was yet unbroken ; and ,the Ciesar had no sooner sep¬ 
arated his troops and fixed-his own quarters at .Sens, 
in'the ccntre of Gaul, than lie was surrounded and be¬ 
sieged by a numerous host of- Germans. Reduced in 
this extremity to the resources of his own mind, he 
displayed -a prudent intrepidity which compensated 
for all the.deficiencies of the" place and garrison ; and 
the barbarians, at-the end of-thirty days, were obliged 
to retire with disappointed "rage. 

Hi» second The conscious pride of Julian, who 
campaign, \VUS indebted only to his sword for this 
. A. D. 357. signal deliverance, was. imbittered by 
the reflection, that he- was abandoned, betrayed, and 
perhaps devoted to destruction, by those who were 
bound to assist him by every tie of honour and fidelity. 
Marcellus,master-general of the cavalry in Gaul, inter¬ 
preting too- strictly tho jealous orders of the court, 
beheld with supine indifference tlie distress of Julian, 
and had restrained the troops under his command from 
marching to tlie relief of Sens. If the Caesar had dis¬ 
sembled in silence so-dangerous an insult, his person 
and authority would.have-been exposed to the contempt 
of the world ; and if- an action so criminal had been 
suffered to pass with impunity, the emperor would 
have confirmed the suspicions, which received a very 
specious' colour from his past conduct towards the 
princes of the Flavian family. ^Marcellus was recalled, | 
and gently, .dismissed from his office.'’ In his room 
Severus was appointed general of the cavalry; an ex¬ 
perienced soldipr, of-approved, courage and fidelity, 
who could advise with -respect aiid.execute with zeal; 
and who submitted, without reluctance, to the supreme 
command which Julian, by the fnlorost of his patroness 
Eusebia, at length obtained over the - armies of Gaul.' 
A very judicious plan of operations was adopted for. 
the approaching campaign. Julian himself, at the 
head of the remains of the veteran bands, and of some- 
new levies which he had been permitted to form, boldly 
penetrated into the centre of the German cantonments, 
and carefully re-established the fortifications of Sa- 
verne, in an advantageous post, which would either 
check .the incursions, or intercept'the retreat, of'the 
cnemyT At the same time Barbatio, general of the in¬ 
fantry, advanced from Milan with an army of thirty 
thousand men, and passing the mountains, prepared to 
throw a bridge over the Rhine, in the neighbourhood of 
Basil. It was reasonable.to expect that the Aletftanni, 
pressed on cither side by the Roman arms, would be 
soon forced, to evacuate the provinces of Gaul, and to 
hasten to'the defence of their native country'. But the 
hopes of tho campaign were defeated by the incapacity; 
or the- envy, or the secret instructions, of Barbatio; 


x Ammianus (xvi. 2, a.) appears mticlt tetter satisfied with the 
success of this first campaign tiian Julian himself; who very fairly 
owns that fic did nothing of consequence, and that he fied before the 
enemy. _ ' 

b Amtnian. xvh 7. Libanius speaks rather more advantageously 
of the military talents of Marcellus, Oral. x. p.27i!. And Julian in¬ 
sinuates, that lie would not have iieen so easily recalled, unless lie 
had given other reasons of offence to the court, p. 378. 

c Severus, non discors, non arrognns, aed longa militia; frngalitate 
rohipertus; et cum recta pnccuutcm Hcruturus, ut doclorem imnige- 
rus miles. A minimi* xvi. 11, Zosimus, 1. iii. p- 140. 


who acted as if lie had been the enemy of the Caesar, 
and the secret ally of the barbarians. The negligence 
with which he permitted a troop of pillagers freely to 
pass, and to returgalmost before the gates of his camp, 
.may be imputed to his want of abilities ; but the'trea¬ 
sonable act of burning a number of boats, and a super¬ 
fluous stock of provisions, which would have been of 
the most essential service to the army of Gaul, was an 
evidence of his hostile and criminal intentions. The 
Germans despised an enemy who appeared destitute 
either of power or of inclination to olTeiul them ; and 
tlie ignominious retreat .of Barbatio deprived Julian of 
the expected support; and left him to extricate him¬ 
self from a hazardous situation, where he could neither 
remain with safely', nor retire with honour. J 

As soon as they were delivered from Battle ofSttaa- 
tho fears of invasion, tlie Alemanni • burg, 
prepared to chastise the Roman youth, A ‘ x>7 ' A " s ' 
who presumed to dispute' the possession of that coun¬ 
try, which they claimed as their own by the right of 
conquest and of treaties. They employed three days, 
and as many nights, in transporting over the Rhino 
their military powers. The fierce Chnodomar, shaking 
the - ponderous javelin, which lie had victoriously 
wielded against the brother of Magnentius, led the van 
of the barbarians, and moderated by his experience tlie 
martial ardour which his example inspired.' He was 
followed by six other kings, by ten princes of regal 
extraction, by a long, train of high-spirited nobles, and 
by' thirty-five thousand of the bravest warriors of the 
tribes of Germany'. The confidence derived from the 
view of their own strength, was increased by' the intel¬ 
ligence which they received from' a deserter, that the 
Ciesar, with a- feeble army of thirteen thousand men, 
occupied a post about one-and-twenty miles from their 
carrip of Slrasburg. With litis inadequate force, Julian 
resolved to seek and to encounter tlie barbarian host; 
and the chance of a general action was preferred to the 
tedious and uncertain operation of separately engaging 
the dispersed parlies of the Alemanni. Tho Romans 
marched in close order,.and in two columns, the cav¬ 
alry' on the right, tlie infantry on tho left; and the day 
.was so far spent when they' appeared in sight of tho 
enemy', that . Julian was desirous of deferring the battle 
till the next morning, and of allowing his troops to re¬ 
cruit their exhausted strength by the necessary refresh¬ 
ments of sleep and food. Yielding, however, with 
some reluctance, to the clamours of the soldiers, and 
even to the opinion of his council, he exhorted them to 
justify by their valour tlie eager impatience, which, in 
case of a defeat, would be universally branded with 
the epithets of rashness and presumption. The trum¬ 
pets sounded,'the military shout was heard through 
| the field, and the two armies rushed with equal fury to 
the charge. The Ciesar, who conducted in person his 
right wing, depended on the dexterity' of his archers, 
and the weight nf his cuirassiers. But his ranks wore 
instantly' broken by an irregular mixture of light horse 
and of light infantry, and lie had tlie mortification of 
beholding the flight of six hundred of liis most re¬ 
nowned cuirassiers.' The fugitives were slopped anil 
rallied by the presence and authority' of Julian, who, 
careless of bis own safety', threw himself before them, 
anil urging every- motive of shame and honour, led 
them back°against the victorious enemy. The conflict 
between the two lines of infantry was obstinate and 
bloody. The Gormans possessed the superiority of 
strength and stature, the Homans that of discipline and 

tl On llio design and failure'cif the co-operation between Julian 
anil Barbatio. see Ainminnus, (xvi. 11.) ami Libanius. Orat. x. p. 973. 

e Animianus (xvi. 12.) describes, with bis inflated eloquence, ibe 
figurc-aml character of Chnodomar. Audax et fidens ingcnli robore 
biccrlorum, ubi ardor prielii spernhntur immanis, equo spumanlc, 
subliaiior, creclua in jacuiuin formidnlido! vcstitalis, arniorumqiie 
nitorc conspicuus: amca slrennus et miles, cl utilis pricier cictcros 
duclor. Diccntlmn Ca-sarnm superavl'l a-quo marte congressus. 

f After the bailie, Julian ventured to revive the rigour of ancient 
discipline, by exposing these fugitives in female apparel to tlie deri¬ 
sion of tlie whole camp. In tlie next campaign, these troops nobly 
retrieved their honour. Zosimus, I. iii. p. 1-12. 
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temper; and as the barbarians, who served under the 
standard of the empire, united the respective advantages 
of both parties, their strenuous .-efforts, guided by a 
skilful leader, at length determined the event of the 
day. The Romans lost four tribunes, and two hun¬ 
dred and forty-three soldiers, in this memorable battle 
of Strasburg, so glorious to the Cajs^r,® and so salutary 
to the afflicted provinces of Gaul. Six thousand of the 
Alemanni were slain in the field, without including 
those who were drowned in the Rhine, or transfixed 
with darts whilst they attempted to swim across the 
river. 1 ' Chnodomar himself was surrounded and taken 
prisoner, with three of his bravo companions, who had 
devoted themselves to follow in life or death the fate 
of their chieftain. Julian received him with military 
pomp in the council of his officers ; and expressing a 
generous pity for the fallen state, dissembled his in¬ 
ward contempt for the abject humiliation, of his cap¬ 
tive. Instead of exhibiting the vanquished king of 
the Alemanni, as a grateful spectacle to the cities of 
Gaul, he respectfully laid at the feet of the emperor 
this splendid trophy of hid victor;'. Chnodomar ex¬ 
perienced an honourable treatment; hut the impatient 
barbarian could not long survive his defeat, his confine¬ 
ment, and his exile.' 

Julian subdue. Aftor • Tuli:lil repulsed the Ale- 

tbc Frank.-. manni from the provinces of the Upper 
A. u. ass. lthine, he turned his arms against the 
Franks, who were seated nearer to the ocean on the 
confines of Gaul and Germany; and who, from their 
numbers, and still more from their intrepid valour, had 
ever been esteemed the most formidable of the harha- 
rians. k Although they were strongly actuated by the 
allurements of rapine, they professed a disinterested 
love of war, which they considered as the supreme 
honour and felicity of human nature; and their minds 
and bodies were so completely hardened- by perpetual 
action, that, according to the lively expression of an 
orator, the snows of winter were as pleasant to them 
as the flowers of spring. In the month of December, 
which followed the battle of .Strasburg, Julian attack¬ 
ed a body of six hundred Franks, who had thrown 
themselves into two castles on the Meuse. 1 In the 
midst of that severo season they sustained, with in¬ 
flexible constancy, a siege of fifty-four days; till at 
length, exhausted by hunger, and satisfied that the vi¬ 
gilance of the enemy in breaking the ice of the river, 
left them no hopes of escape, the Franks consented, for 
the first time, to dispense with the ancient law which 
commanded them to conquer or to die. The Caisar 
immediately sent his captives to the court'd' Constan¬ 
tins, who, accepting them as a valuable present, m re¬ 
joiced in the opportunity of adding so many heroes to 
the choicest troops of fiis domestic guards. The oh- 


* Julian himself (ail S. I\ Q. Athen. p. 273.) speaks of the Untile 
of Strasburg with the modesty of conscious merit; s* .tx- 

KXI I ti ifitxf xzmt rs >} reiavn; /lajjl. Zosiintis compares 
it with the victory of Alexander over Darius, ami yet we arc nt a 
loss to discover any of those strokes of military genius which fix the 
attention of ages on the conduct amt success of a single day. 

a Ammianus, xvi. 12. Lihanius adds 2000 more to the number of 
the slain (Oral. x. p. 274.) Ilul these trifling differences disappear 
before the 60,000 barbarians, whom Zosimus has sacrificed »o the 
glory of his hcro (I. iii. p. 141.) We might attribute this extravagant 
number to the carelessness of transcribers, if this credulous or par* 
tin! historian had not swelled the army of .*»,000 Alemanni to an in¬ 
numerable multitude of barbarians, It is 

our own fault if Hits detection docs not inspire us with proper dis¬ 
trust on similar occasions, 
i A minimi, xvi. 12. Lihanius, Oral. x. p. 276. 
k Tatianins (Orat. iii. p. 1117.) draws a very lively picture of the 
manners of the Franks. 

1 Ainmianus, xvii. 2. Lihanius, Orat. x. p. 278. The Greek ora¬ 
tor, by misapprehending a passage of Julian, has been induced to re¬ 
present the Franks ns consisting of a thousand men ; and as his 
head was always full of the Peloponnesian war, he compares them 
to the Lacedaimonians, who were besieged and taken in the island 
of Sphacteria. 

m Julian, ad S. P. Cl. Athen. p. 280. Lihanius, Orat. X. p. 278. 
According to the expression of J/ihanius. the emperor Svpx <avof**Ct k 
which La Rletorie understands (Vie de Julicn, p. 118.) as an honest 
confession, and Valerius (ad Atmnian. xvii. 2.) as a mean evasion, 
of the truth. Dorn. Bouquet. (Ilistoriens do France, tom. i. p. 733.) 
by substituting another word, *rojwio*i, would suppress both tlic dif¬ 
ficulty and the spirit of this passage. 

Vol. T.—2 G 


stinate resistance of this handful of Franks, apprised 
Julian of the difficulties of the expedition which he 
meditated for the ensuing spring, against the whole 
body of the nation. His rapid diligence surprised and 
astonished the active barbarians. Ordering his sol¬ 
diers to provide themselves with biscuit for twenty 
days, he suddenly pitched his camp near Tongres, 
while the enemy still supposed him in his winter-quar¬ 
ters of Paris, expecting the slow arrival of his convoys 
from Aquitain. Without allowing the Franks to unite 
or to deliberate, he skilfully spread his legions from Co¬ 
logne to the ocean; and by the terror, as well as by the 
success, of his arms, soon reduced the suppliant tribes 
to implore the clemency, and to obey the commands, 
of their conqueror. The Chamavians submissively re¬ 
tired to their former habitations beyond the Rhine: but 
the Salians were permitted to possess their new estab¬ 
lishment of Toxandria, as the subjects and auxiliaries 
of the Roman empire." The treaty was ratified by 
solemn oatlis; and perpetual inspectors were appointed 
to reside among the Franks, with the authority of en, 
forcing the strict observance of the conditions. An in¬ 
cident is related, interesting enough in itself, and by 
no means repugnant to the character of Julian, who in¬ 
geniously contrived both the plot and the catastrophe 
of the tragedy. When the Chamavians sued for peace, 
ho required the son of their king, as the only hostage 
on whom ho could relj'. A mournful silence, inter¬ 
rupted by tears and groans, declared the sad perplexity 
of the barbarians; and their aged chief lamented in 
pathetic language, that his private loss was now em¬ 
bittered by a sense of the public calamity. While the 
Chamavians lay prostrate at the foot of his throne, the 
royal captive, whom they believed to have been siain, 
unexpectedly appeared before their eyes; and as soon as 
the tumult of joy was hushed into attention, the Caesar 
addressed the assembly in the following terms ; “ Be¬ 
hold the son, the prince whom you wept. You had 
lost him by your fault. God and the Romans have re¬ 
stored him to you. I shall still preserve and educate 
the youth, rather as a monument of my own virtue, than 
as a pledge of your sincerity. Should you presume to 
violate the faith which you have sworn, the arms of the 
republic will avenge the perfidy, not on the innocent, 
but on the guilty.” The barbarians withdrew from his 
presence, impressed with the warmest sentiments of 
gratitude and admiration." 

It was not enough for Julian to have Makes ,| ire0 .. 
delivered the provinces of Gaul from the partitions beyond 
barbarians of Germany. He aspired to 1110 ,? h jS-L-so 
emulate the glory of the first and most ■ ■ • 

illustrious of the emperors, after whose example he 
composed his own commentaries of the Gallic warJ 
Cmsar has related, with conscious pride, the manner 
in which he twice passed the Rhine. Julian Could 
boast, that before he assumed the title of Augustus, he 
had carried the Roman eagles beyond that great river 
in three successful expeditions.'' . The consternation of 
the Germans, after the battle of Strasburg, encouraged 
him to the first attempt; and the reluctance of the 
troops soon yielded to the persuasive eloquence of a 
leader, who shared the fatigues and dangers which he 
imposed on the meanest of his soldiers. The villages 


n Ammian. xvii. 8. Zosimus. 1. iii. p. 1-16—150. (ins narrative 13 
darkened by a mixture of fable;} nnd Julian, nd. S. I*. Cl. Atllen. p. 
260. His expression, va-iti r 1 ' Til Xaxn.. .Jrvr, 

j, This difference of treatment confirms the opinion, that 

the Salian Franks were permitted to retain the settlements in Tox- 
andria. . 

O This interesting story, which Zosimus has abridged, is related 
by Eunnpius (in Excerpt. I^igalionum, p. 15, 16, J7A with all the 
amplifications of Grocian rhetoric: but the silence of Libamos, of 
Anitnianus, and of Julian himself, renders the truth of it extromoiy 

SU n l Idbanius, Hie friend of Julian, clearly insinuates (Orat. iv. p. 
178 ) Hint liis hero had composed the history of his Gallic campaigns. 
Hut Zosimus (1. iii. p. 140.) seems to have derived his information 
only from the Orations (Asy-io*) and tho Epistles 01 Julian- a he 
discourse which Is addressed to the Athenians, contains an accurate, 
thouch general, account of the war against the Germans. 

q See Ammian. xvii. 1—10. xviii. 2. and Zosim. 1. id. p. 144. Julian 
nd S. P. Q. Athen. p. 280. 
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on either side of the Meyn, which were plentifully 
stored with corn and cattle, felt the ravages of an in¬ 
vading army. The principal houses, constructed with 
some imitation of Roman elegance, were consumed by 
the flames; and the Cresar boldly advanced about ten 
miles, till his progress was stopped by a dark and impe¬ 
netrable forest, undermined by subterraneous passages, 
which threatened, with secret snares and ambush, every 
step of the assailant. The ground was already covered 
with snow; and Julian, after repairing an ancient castle 
which had been erected by Trajan, granted a truce of 
ten months to the submissive barbarians. At the ex¬ 
piration of the truce, Julian undertook a. second expe¬ 
dition beyond the Rhine, to humble the pride of Sur- 
mar and Hortaire, two of the kings of the Alemanni, 
who had been present at the battle of .Strasburg- They 
promised to restore all the Roman captives who yet re¬ 
mained alive; and as the Cicsar had procured an exact 
account from the cities and villages of Gaul, of the in¬ 
habitants whom they had lost, he detected every at¬ 
tempt to deceive him with a degree of readiness and 
accuracy, which almost established the belief of his 
supernatural knowledge. His third expedition was 
still more splendid and important than the two former. 
The Germans had collected their military powers, and 
moved along the opposite banks of the river, with a 
design of destroying the bridge, and of preventing the 
passage of the Romans. Rut this judicious plan of 
defence was disconcerted by a skilful diversion. Three 
hundred light-armed and active soldiers, were detached 
in forty small boats to fall down the stream in silence, 
and to land at some distance from the posts of the ene¬ 
my. They executed their orders with so much bold¬ 
ness and celerity, that they had almost surprised the 
barbarian chiefs, who returned in the fearless confi¬ 
dence of intoxication from one of their nocturnal festi¬ 
vals. Without repeating the uniform and disgusting 
tale of slaughter and devastation, it is sufficient to ob¬ 
serve, that Julian dictated his own conditions of peace 
to six'of the haughtiest kings of the Alemanni, three 
of whom were permitted to view the severe discipline 
and martial pomp of a Roman camp. Followed by 
twenty thousand captives, whom he had rescued from 
the chains of the barbarians^ the Ca'sar repassed the 
Rhine, after terminating a war, the success of which 
has been compared to the ancient glories of the Punic 
and Cimbric victories. 

Hcstore* tiio i.i- As soon as the valour and conduct of 

tiesofGuui. Julian had secured an interval of peace,! 
he applied himself to a work more congenial to his 
humane and philosophic temper. . The cities of Gaul, 
which had sulfered from the inroads of the barbarians, 
he diligently repaired ; and seven important posts, be¬ 
tween Mentz and the mouth of the Rhine, are particu¬ 
larly riientioned, as having been rebuilt and fortified by 
the order of Julian. r The vanquished Germans had 
submitted to the just but humiliating condition of pre¬ 
paring and conveying the necessary materials. The 
active zeal of Julian urged the prosecution of the work; 
and such was the spirit which he had diffused among 
the troops, that the auxiliaries themselves, waving 
their exemption from any duties of fatigue, contended 
in the most servile labours with the diligence of the. 
Roman soldiers. It was incumbent on the Ctesar to 
provide for the subsistence, as well as for the safety, of 
the inhabitants and of the garrisons. The' desertion of 
the former, and the mutiny of the latter, must have been 
the fatal and inevitable consequences of famine. The 
tillage of the provinces of Gaul had been interrupted 
by the calamities of war; but the scanty harvests of 
the continent were supplied, by his paternal care, from 

r Amnii.in. xviii. 2. Eilianius, Oral. x. p. OTy. 280. Of these 
seven posts, four are at present toivns of some consequence; IJin- 
pen, Anriernacli, Bonn, and Nuyss. The other three, Triccsiinlt, 
Qundrihurpiutn, and CaBtra Iferculis, or Hcraclea, no lonper subsist; 
but there is room to believe, that on the pround of &uadribur«iuin, 
the Dutch have constructed the fort of Schenk, n name so offensive 
to the fastidious delicacy ofBoilcau. See D’Anviile Notice dc !’ \r:- 
cieune Gauie, p. 183. Boileatt, Epitrc iv. and the notes. 


the plenty of the adjacent island. Six hundred largo 
barks, framed in the forest of the Ardennes, made seve¬ 
ral voyages to the coast of Britain ; and returning from 
thence laden with corn, sailed up the Rhine, and dis¬ 
tributed their cargoes to the several towns and for¬ 
tresses along the hanks of the river.* The arms of 
Julian had restored a free and secure navigation, which 
Constantius had offered to purchase at the expense of 
his dignity, and of a tributary present of two thousand 
pounds - of silver. The emperor parsimoniously re¬ 
fused to his soldiers the sums which he granted with 
a lavish and trembling hand to the barbarians. The 
doxterity, as well as the firmness, of Julian, was put 
to a severe trial, when he took the field with a discon¬ 
tented arm}', which had already served two campaigns, 
without receiving any regular pay or any extraordinary 
donative. 

A tender regard for the peace and civil atlmiuiKtra. 
happiness of his subjects, was the rul- tiunof Julian, 
mg principle which directed, or seemed to direct, the 
administration of Julian." He devoted the leisure of 
his winter-quarters to the offices of civil government; 
anil affected to assume with more pleasure-the charac¬ 
ter of a magistrate than that of a general.. Before he 
took the field, he devolved on the provincial governors 
most of the public and private causes which had been 
referred to his tribunal; hut, on his return, he carefully 
revised their proceedings, mitigated the rigour of the 
law, and pronounced a second judgment on the judges 
themselves. .Superior to the last temptation of virtuous 
minds, an indiscreet and intemperate zeal for justice, 
he restrained, with calmness and dignity, the warmth 
of an advocate who prosecuted, for extortion, the presi¬ 
dent of the Narhonnese province. ‘'Who will ever 
be found guilt} - ,” exclaimed the vehement Delphidius, 
“ if it be enough to deny?” “ And who,” replied Julian, 
“ will ever be innocent, if it be sufficient to affirm ?” 
In tbo general administration of peace and war, the 
interest of the sovereign is commonly the same ns that 
of his people; but Constantius would have thought 
himself deeply injured, if the virtues of Julian had de¬ 
frauded him of any part of the tribute which he extorted 
from an oppressed and exhausted country. The prince 
who was invested with the ensigns of royalty, might 
sometimes presume to correct the rapacious insolence 
of the inferior agents ; to expose their corrupt arts, 
and to introduce an equal and easier inode of collection. 
But the management of the finances was more safely 
intrusted to Florentius, praitorian pncfect of Gaul, an 
ell'eminate tyrant, incapable of pity or remorse; and 
the haughty minister complained of the most decent 
and gentle opposition, while Julian himself was rather 
inclined to censure the weakness of his own behaviour. 
The Csrsar had rejected with abhorrence, a mandate 
for the levy of an extraordinary tax ; a new superdic¬ 
tion, which the pncfect had ofi’ered for his signature; 
and the faithful picture of the public misery, by which 
[he had been obliged to justify his refusal, offended the 
court of Constantius. AVe may enjoy the pleasure of 
reading the sentiments of Julian, as he expresses them 
with warmth and freedom in a letter to one of his most 
intimate friends. After stating his own conduct, he 
proceeds in the following terms : “ Was it possible for 
the disciple of Plato and Aristotle to act otherwise 
than I have done? Could I abandon the unhappy sub¬ 
jects intrusted-to my care? W r as I not called upon to 
defend them from the repeated injuries of these unfeel¬ 
ing robbers ? A tribune who deserts his post is punish¬ 
ed with death, and deprived of the honours of burial. 


s XVr. may credit Julian himself. Oral, ad S. I*. Q.. Atheuicnscm, p. 
SfcO.'wliO elves'a very particular account of the transaction. Zom- 
dius adds two hundred vessels more, I. Hi. p- 1-15. If we compute 
the 000 corn ships of Julian at only seventy tons each, they were 
capable of exporting 120,000 quarters: (see Arbuthnot*s Weights and 
Measures, p. 237.) ami the country which could hear so large an ex¬ 
portation, must already Jiave attained an improved state of agricul¬ 
ture. 

t The troops once broke out into a mutiny, immediately before llto 
second passage of the Rhine. Amminti. xvii. fl. 
u Amuiten. xvi. 5. xviii. 1- Mainerlinus in rimrryr. Vet. xi. \ 
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With what justice could I pronounce his sentence, if, 
in the hour of danger, I myself neglected a duty fai 
more sacred and far more important ? God has placed 
mo in this elevated post; his providencevwill guard 
and support me. Should I be condemned to suffer, I 
shall derive comfort from the testimony of a pure and 
upright conscience. -Would to Heaven that I still 
possessed a counsellor like Sallust! If they, think 
proper to send me a successor, I shall submit without 
reluctance ; and had much rather improve the short op¬ 
portunity of doing good, than enjoy a long and lasting 
impunity of evil. 1 ’ 1 The precarious and dependent 
situation of Julian displayed his virtues, and concealed 
his defects. The young hero who supported, in Gaul, 
the throne of Constantius, was not permitted to reform 
the vices of the government; but he had courage to 
alleviate or to pity the distress of the people. Unless 
he had been able to revive the martial spirit of the 
Romans, or to introduce the arts of industry and refine¬ 
ment among their savage enemies, he could not enter¬ 
tain any rational hopes of securing the public tranquil¬ 
lity, cither by the peace or conquest of Germany. Yet 
the victories of Julian suspended, for a short time, the 
inroads of the barbarians, and delayed the ruin of-the 
western empire. 

Description of His salutary influence restored the 
TarU. cities of Gaul, which had been so long 
exposed to the evils of civil discord, barbarian Avar, 
and domestic tyranny; and the spirit of industry was 
revived with the hopes of enjoyment. Agriculture, 
manufactures, and commerce, again flourished under 
the protection of the laws; and the curias^ or civil cor¬ 
porations, AA'ere again filled with useful and respectable 
members: the youth were no longer apprehensive of 
marriage; and married persons were no longer appre¬ 
hensive of posterity ; the public and private festivals 
were celebrated with customary pomp ; and the fre¬ 
quent and secure intercourse of the provinces displayed 
the imago of national prosperity.? A mind like that 
of Julian, must have fell the general happiness of 
which be was the author; hut he viewed, with pecu¬ 
liar satisfaction and complacency, the city of Parrs; 
the seat of his winter residence, and the object even of 
his partial affection.* That splendid capital, which 
now embraces an ample territory on cither side of the 
Seine, was originally confined to the small island in 
the midst of the ri\'er, from whence the inhabitants 
derived a supply of pure and salubrious water. The 
river bathed the foot of the walls; and the town was 
accessible only by two wooden bridges. A forest over¬ 
spread the northern side of the Seine ; but on the south, 
the ground, which now hears the name of the Univer¬ 
sity, was insensibly covered with houses, and adorned 
with a palace and amphitheatre, baths, an aqueduct, 
and a field of Mars for the exercise of the Roman 
troops. The severity of the climate was tempered by 
the neighbourhood of the ocean; and with some pre¬ 
cautions, which experience had taught, the vine and 
fig-tree were successfully cultivated, lint, in remark¬ 
able winters, the Seine was dcepl}’ frozen ; and the 
huge pieces of ice that floated down the stream, might be 
compared, by an Asiatic, to the blocks of white marble 
which were extracted from the quarries of Phrygia. 
The licentiousness and corruption of Antioch, recalled 
to the memory of Julian the severe and simple manners 
of his beloved Lutctia;* where the amusements of the 


x Amminn. xvii. 3. Julian. Epistol. xv. edit. Spnnlicini. Such n 
conduct almost justifies the encomium of Mnmertinus. Ita .Ulinntii 
ppatia divisa sunt, ut nut linrhnros doinitei,nut civilms jura rcslitunt; 
pcrpctuuni professus. nut contra hoslem, nut contra vi tin, cert a men. 

y Lihniiius, Orat. Parental, to Imp. Julian, c. 38. in Pabricius Bib- 
liothec. Cinrc. tom. vii. p. 2G3, 201. 

r See Julian, in Misnpogon. p. 3-10,3-11. Tbo primitive state of 
Taris is illustrated by Henry Valcsitis, (ad Amniinn. xx. •!.) bis bro¬ 
ther Hadrian Valcshis, or de Valois, and M. IVAnville, (in their re¬ 
spective Notitias of ancient Caul,) the Abbe de Longiierue Descrip¬ 
tion de la France, tom. i. p. 12.. 13. and >1. Uonainy (in the Mem. do 
PAcademic ties Inscriptions, tom. xv. p. C56—fi'Jl.) 

a Tuv Atux*T»*v. Julian, in Misopngon. p. 340: Lcucetta, 

or I.utetia, was the ancient name of the city, which, according to 


theatre were unknown or despised. ’ He indignantly 
contrasted the effeminate Syrians with the brave and 
honest simplicity of the Gauls, and almost forgave the 
intemperance, which was the only stain of the Celtic 
character. 11 If Julian could now revisit the capital of 
France, he might converse with men of science and 
genius, capable "of understanding and of instructing a 
disciple of the Greeks; he might excuse the lively 
and graceful follies of a nation, whose martial spirit 
has never been enervated by the indulgence of luxury ; 
and he must applaud the perfection of that inestimable 
art, which softens and refines and embellishes the in¬ 
tercourse of "social life. — 


CHAPTER XX.. • " 

The motives, progress, and effects of the conversion of Con¬ 
stantine.—Legal establishment and constitution of the 
Christian or catholic church. 

The public establishment of Christianity may be 
considered as one of those important and domestic 
revolutions which excite the most lively curiosity, and 
afford the most valuable instruction. The victories 
and the civil policy of Constantine no longer influence 
the state of Europe ; hut a considerable portion of the 
globe still retains the impression which it.received 
from the conversion of that monarch; and the eccle¬ 
siastical institutions of his reign .are still connected, 
by an indissoluble chain, with the opinions, the pas¬ 
sions, and, the interests of the present generation. 

In the consideration of a subject Datb of tho con"- 
whieli may be examined with impar- m-mion or Con- 
tiality, but cannot be viewed with in- stn " 1 " 10 ' 
difference, a difficulty immediately arises of a very 
unexpected nature; that of ascertaining the real and 
precise date of the conversion of Con- A j, ^ 
stnntine. - The eloquent Lactantius, in 
the midst of his court, seems impatient* to proclaim 
to the world the glorious example of the sovereign of 
Gaul; who, in the first moments of his reign, ack¬ 
nowledged and adored the majesty of the true and on¬ 
ly God.' 1 The learned Eusebius has ascribed tho 
faith of Gonstantine to the miraculous sign which was 
displayed in the heavens whilst he meditated and pre¬ 
pared the Italian expedition.' The historian Zosimus 
maliciously asserts, that the emperor 
had imbrued his hands in the blood of ' ‘ 
his eldest son, before he publicly renounced the gods 
of Rome and of his ancestors. 11 The 
perplexity produced by these discordant ’ ' ~ 0 ' 
authorities, is derived from the behaviour of Constan¬ 
tine himself. According to the strictness of ecclesi¬ 
astical language, the first of the Christian emperors 
was unworthy of that name, till the moment of his 
death; since it was only during his last A D 33 - 
illness that lie received, as a catechumen, “ 

the imposition of hands,' and was afterwards admit- 

ilia fashion of ilie fourth century, assumed the territorial appellation 
of Paris ii. 

b Julian, in Misopogon. p. 359. 300. 

a The date of tho Divine Institutions of Lactantius, has been accu¬ 
rately discussed. Difficulties have been started, solutions proposed, 
and an expedient imagined of two original editions ; the former pub¬ 
lished during the persecution of Diocletian, the latter under tlfftt of 
Licinius. Sec Dufresnoy, Prefat. p.v. .Tillemont, Mem. Ecclesiast. 
tom. vi. p. -IG5—470. Lardncr’s Credibility, part ii. vol. vii. p. 78— 
8 <J. For my own part, I am almost convinced that Lactantius dedi¬ 
cated liia Institutions to tlie sovereign of Gaul, at a time when Gale* 
ring* Mnxitniti, and even LiHnius, persecuted the Christians; that is, 
between the years306 and 311. 

b Lnrtant.Divin. Institut. i. 1. vii. 27. The first and most impor¬ 
tant of these passages is indeed wanting in twenty-eight manuscripts; 
but it is found in nineteen. If we weigh the comparative value of 
those manuscripts, one of 90(i years old, in the king Of France’s li¬ 
brary, may he alleged In its favour; hut the passage i= omitted in the 
correct manuscript of Bologna, which the I*, de Montfnucon as¬ 
cribes to the sixth or seventh century. (Diarium Italic, p.409.) The 
taste of most of the editors (except Ip.tus. see Lnclant. edit. Dufres¬ 
noy. tom. i. p. 596.) has felt the genuine style of Lactantius. 
c Eusell, in Vit. Constant. I. i. c- 27—32. 
d Zosiipus, 1. ii. p. 104. , 

e That rite was altoays used in making a catechumen, (sec Bing- 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The Death of Severus.—Tyranny of Caracalla .— Usur¬ 
pation of JITacrinus.—Todies of i Etayahalus .— Virtues 
of JUescantler Sevcrus.—Licentiousness of the -Army .— 
General State of the Jtoman finances. 

Greatness ami Tiie ascent to greatness, however steep 
discontent of and dangerous, may entertain an active 
Sevcrus. spirit with the consciousness and exer- 


hopes -of the father, and of the Roman world, were 
soon disappointed by these vain youths, who displayed 
the indolent security of hereditary princes; and a pre¬ 
sumption that fortune would supply the-place of merit 
and application. Without any emulation of virtue or 
talents, they discovered; almost from their-infancy, a 
fixed and implacable antipathy for each Their mutual 
other. Their aversion, confirmedby years, aversion to 
and fomented by the arts of their inte- eacl1 olher - 
rested favourites, broke out in childish, and gradually 
in more serious, competitions; and, at length, divided 
the theatre, the circus, and the court, into two factions ; 
actuated by the hopes and fears of their respective 
leaders. The prudent emperor endeavoured, by every 
expedient of advice and authority, to allay, this grow¬ 
ing animosity. The unhappy discord of his sons 
clouded all his prospects, and threatened to overturn a 
throne raised with so much labour, cemented with so 


cise of its own powers; but the possession of a throne much blood, and guarded with every defence of arms 
could never yet afford a lasting satisfaction to an am- and treasure. With an impartial hand he maintained 
bitious mind. This melancholy truth was felt and ac- between them an exact balance of favour, conferred on 
knowledged by Severus. Fortune and merit had, both the rank of Augustus, witl the revered name of 
from an humble station, elevated him to the first place Antoninus ; and for the first time tlieRo- . 
among mankind. “He had been all things,” as he man world beheld three emperors.* Yet wee emperors. 


said himself, “ and all was of little value.”* Dis¬ 
tracted with the care, not of acquiring, but of preserv¬ 
ing, an empire, oppressed with age and infirmities, 
careless of fame, b and satiated with power, all his 
prospects of life were closed. The desire of perpe¬ 
tuating the greatness of his family, was the only re- 
maiuimr wish of his ambition and paternal tenderness. 


even this equal conduct served only to inflame the 
contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla asserted’the right 
of primogeniture, and the milder Geta courted the 
affections of the people and the soldiers. In the an¬ 
guish of a disappointed father, Severus foretold, that 
the weaker of his sons would fall a sacrifice to the 
stronger; who, in his turn, would be ruined by his 


nis win, the cm- Like most of the Africans, Severus 
pres, Julia. was passionately addicted to the vain 
studies of magic and divination, deeply versed in the 
interpretation of dreams and omens, and perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the science of judicial astrology; which, 
in almost every age except the present, has maintained 
its dominion over the mind of man. He had lost his 
first wife, whilst he was governor of the Lionnese 
Gaul. c In the choice of a second, he sought only to 
connect himself with some favourite of fortune;, and 
as soon as he had discovered that a young lady cfEme- 
sa, in Syria, had a royal nativity , he solicited, and ob¬ 
tained her hand. d Julia Domna (for that was her 
name) deserved all that the stars could promise her. 
She possessed, even in an advanced age, the attrac¬ 
tions of beauty,' and united to a lively imagination, a 
firmness of mind, and strength of judgment, seldom 
bestowed on her sex. Her amiable qualities never 
made any deep impression on the dark and jealous 
temper of her husband ; but in her son’s reign, she ad¬ 
ministered the principal affairs of the empire, with a 
prudence, that supported his authority; and with a 
moderation that sometimes corrected his wild extrava¬ 
gances/ Julia applied herself to letters and philoso¬ 
phy with some success, and with the most splendid 
reputation. She was the patroness of every art, and 
the friend of every man of genius.* The grateful flat¬ 
tery of the learned, has celebrated her virtue; but, if 
we may credit the scandal of ancient history, chastity 
was very far from being the most conspicuous virtue 
of the empress Julia/* 

Timir two sons, Two sons, Caracalla 1 and Geta, were 
Caracalla and the fruit of this marriage, and the des- 
Gcla - tined heirs of the empire. The fond 

» Hi9t. August, p. 71. ** Omnia fill, ct niliil expedit.” 
bDion Cassius, I. fxxvii. p. 1284. 

c About thn yenr 18G, M.de Tittemont is miserably embarrassed 
with a passage of Dion, in which the empress Faustina, who died in 
the year 175, is introduced ns having contributed to the marriage of 
Severus. nnd Julia. (I. Ixxiv. p. 1243.) The learned compiler forgot, 
that Dion is relating, not a rcnl fact, but a dream of Severus; and 
dreams are circumscribed to no limits of time or space. Did M. de 
Tillcmont imagine that marriages were consummated in the temple 
of Venus at Home ? Hist, dcs Empercurs, tom iil. p. 3S9. Note G. 
d Hist. August, p. G5. * Hist. August, p. 85. 

f Dion Cassius, I. Ixxvii. p. 1304, 1314. 

s Sec a dissertation of Menage, at the end of his edition of Diogenes 
Laertius, de Fee minis Fhitosophis. 

h Dion, I. ixxvi. p. 1285. Aurelius Victor. 

i Dassianus was his first name, as it had been that of bis maternal 


own vices. 1 

Iu these circumstances the intelli- The Caledonian 
gencc of a war in Britain, and of an in- war, A. D. 208. 
vasion of the province by the barbarians of the North, 
was received with pleasure by Severus. Though the 
vigilance of his lieutenants might have been sufficient 
to repel the distant enemy, he resolved to embrace the 
honourable pretext of withdrawing his sons from the 
luxury of Rome, which enervated their minds and irri¬ 
tated their passions; and of inuring their youth to the 
toils of war and government. Notwithstanding his 
advanced age (for he was above three-score) and his 
gout, which obliged him to be carried in a litter, he 
transported himself in person into that remote island, 
attended by his two sons, his whole court, and a for¬ 
midable army. He immediately passed the walls of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, and entered the enemy’s coun¬ 
try, with a design of completing the long-attempted 
conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the northern 
extremity of the island, without meeting an enemy. 
But the concealed ambuscades of the Caledonians, 
who hung unseen on the Tear and flanks of his army, 
the coldness of the climate, and the severity of a winter 
march across the hills and morasses of Scotland, are- 
reported to have cost the Romans above fifty thousand 
men. The Caledonians at length yielded to the power¬ 
ful and obstinate attack, sued for peace, and surren¬ 
dered a part of their arms, and a large tract of territory. 
But their apparent submission lasted no longer than 
the present terror. As soon as the Roman legions had. 
retired, they resumed their hostile independence. Their 
restless spirit provoked Severus to send a new army 
into Caledonia, with the most bloody orders, not to 
subdue but to extirpate the natives. They were saved 
by the death of their haughty enemy.™ 

This Caledonian war, neither marked Fingal and Ms 
by decisive events, nor attended with any heroes. 

grandfather. During bis reign lie assumed tbe appellation of Anlo- 
nlnus, which is employed hy lawyers nnd ancient historians. After 
his death, the public indignation loaded him with the nick nnmes of 
Tarnnlusand Caracalla. The first was borrowed from a celebrated 
Gladiator, the second from a long Gallic gown which he distributed 
to the people of Rome. 

k The elevation of Caracalla is fixed hy the accurate M. de-Tille* 
mont to the year 198: the association of Geta to the yenr 208. 

t Ilerodinn, I. iii. p. 130. The Lives of Caracalla and Geta, in tha 
Augustan History. 

I m Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1280, &c. Herodian, 1, iih.p. 132, Ac. 
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Important consequences, would ill deserve our atten¬ 
tion; but it is supposed, not without a considerable 
degree of probability, that the invasion of Severus is 
connected with the most shining period of the British 
history or fable. Fingal, whose fame, with that of his 
heroes and bards, has been revived in our language by 
a recent, publication, is said to have commanded, the 
Caledonians in that memorable juncture, to have elu¬ 
ded the power of Severus, and to have obtained a 
signal victory on the banks of the Carun, in which the 
son of the King of the World , Caracul, fled from his 
arms along the fields of his pride." Something of a 
doubtful mist still hangs over these Highland tradi¬ 
tions; nor can it be entirely dispelled by the most in- 
Controst of the ffenmus researches of modern criticism:° 
Caledonians and but if we could, with safety, indulge the 
the Romans. pleasing supposition, that Fingal lived, 
and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast of the 
situation and manners of the contending nations might 
amuse a-philosophic mind. The parallel would be 
little to the advantage of the more civilized people, if 
we compared the unrelenting revenge of SeveTus with 
the generous clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal 
cruelty of Caracalla with the bravery, the tenderness, 
the elegant genius of Ossian; the mercenary chiefs 
who, from motives of fear or interest, served under the 
imperial standard, with the free-born warriors who 
started to arms at the voice of the king of Morven ; if, 
in a word, we contemplated the untutored Caledonians, 
glowing with the warm virtues pf nature, and the 
degenerate Romans, polluted with the mean vices of 
wealth and slaverv. 

Ambition of The declining health and last illness 

Caracalla. 0 f Severus inflamed the wild ambition 
and black passions of Caracalla’s soul. Impatient of 
any delay or division of empire, he attempted, more 
than once, to shorten the small remainder of his father’s 
days, and endeavoured, but without success, to excite 
a mutiny among the troops.? The old emperor had 
often censured the misguided lenity of Marcus, who, 
by a single act of justice, might have saved the Ro¬ 
mans from the tyranny of his worthless son. Placed 
in the same situation, he experienced how easily the 
rigour of a judge dissolves away in the tenderness of 
a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, but he could 
not punish ; and this last and only instance of mercy 
was more fatal to the empire than a long series of 
Death of Scve- cruelty.’ The discord of his mind irri- 
rus, and ncces- tated the pains of his body; he wished 
sorts, ° f lliS two impatiently for death, and hastened the 

a. D. all. instant of it by his impatience. He 
4th February, expired at York, in the sixty-fifth year 
of his life, and in the eighteenth of a glorious and suc¬ 
cessful reign. In his last moments he recommended 
concord to his. sons, and his sons to the army. The 
salutary advice never reached the heart, or even the 
understanding, of the impetuous youths; but the more 
obedient troops, mindful of their oath of allegiance, 
and of the authority of their deceased master, resisted 
the solicitations of Caracalla, and proclaimed both 
brothers emperors of Rome. The new princes soon 
left the Caledonians in peace, returned to the capital, 
celebrated their father’s funeral with divine honours, 
and were cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sove¬ 
reigns, by the senate, the people, and the j>rovinces. 
Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been al- 


n Ossian'B Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

“That the Caracul of Ossian is the Caracalla of the Roman His¬ 
tory, is. perhnps. the only point of British antiquity in which Mr. 
MacpherBOn and Mr. Whitaker arc of the same opinion; and yet the 
opinion is not without difficulty. In the Caledonian war, the son 
of Severus was known only by the appellation of Antonius, and it 
may seem strange, that the Highland hard should describe him by a 
nickname, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romanstiil after the death of that emperor, and seldom employed 
by the most ancient historians. See Dion, I. lxxvii. p. 1317. Hist. 
August, p. 89. Aurel. Victor- Eueeb. in Chron. ad ann. 214, 

. p Dion, 1. ixxvi. p. 1382. Hist. August, p. 71. Aurel. Victor. 

4 Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1283. Hist. August, p. 89. 


lowed to the elder brother; but they both administered 
the empire with equal and independent power." 

Such a divided lorm of government j CI1 i 00s y „nd ha- 
would have proved a source of discord tred or the two 
between the most affectionate brothers. emperors. 

It was impossible that it could long subsist between 
two implacable enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one only 
could reign, and that the other must fall; and each of 
them, judging of his rival’s designs by his own, 
guarded his life with the most jealous vigilance from 
the repeated attacks of poison or the sword. Their 
rapid journey through Gaul and Italy, during which 
they never ate at the same table, or slept in the same 
house, displayed to the provinces the odious spectacle 
of fraternal discord. On their arrival at Rome, they 
immediately divided the vast extent of the imperial 
palace." No communication was allowed between 
their apartments; the doors and passages were dili¬ 
gently fortified, and guards posted and relieved with 
the same strictness as in a besieged place. The em¬ 
perors met only in public, in the presence of their 
afflicted mother; and each surrounded by a numerous 
train of armed followers. Even on these occasions 
of ceremony, the dissimulation of courts could ill dis¬ 
guise the rancour of their hearts. 1 

This latent civil war already distract- Fru!! .,, s nc 
ed the whole government, when a scheme tinti'oiUbr divfd- 
was suggested that seemed of mutual ben- tug the empire 
efit to the hostile brothers. It was propos- ll<;t ' vecn tllcm ‘ 
ed, that since it was impossible to reconcile their minds, 
they should separate their interest and divide the em¬ 
pire between them. The conditions of the treaty were 
already drawn with some accuracy. It was agreed, 
that Caracalla, as the elder brother, should remain 
in possession of Europe and the western Africa; and 
that he should relinquish the sovereignty of Asia and 
Egypt to Geta, who might fix his residence at Alex¬ 
andria or Antioch, cities little inferior to Rome itself 
in wealth and greatness; that numerous armies should 
be constantly encamped on cither side of the Thracian 
Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers of the rival mon¬ 
archies; and that the senators of European extraction 
should acknowledge the sovereign of Rome, whilst 
the natives of Asia followed the Emperor of the East. 
The tears of the empress Julia interrupted the nego¬ 
tiation, the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
hand of time and policy, that it required the most 
forcible violence to rend it asunder. The Romans had 
reason to dread, that the disjointed members would 
soon be reduced by a civil war under the dominion of 
one master; but if the separation was permanent, the 
division of the provinces must terminate in the disso¬ 
lution of an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate." 

Had the treaty been carried into exe- Murder of Gets, 
cution, the sovereign of Europe might A. D. 212 , ’ 

soon have been the conqueror of Asia; 2 ‘ tl ' February, 
but Caracalla obtained an easier though a more guilty 


r Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1224. Herodian, I. ill. p, 135. 

8 Mr. Ilumn is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (I. iv. p. 
139.) who, on tills occasion, represents the imperial palace ns equal 
in extent to the rest of Rome. The whole region of the Painline 
Mount on which it was liuilt, occupied, nt most, a circumference of 
eleven or twelve thousand feel. (Sen the Nothin and Victor, in 
Nardinl’s Roma Antica.) But wc should recollect that the opulent 
senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive-gar¬ 
dens and superli pnlaces, the greatest part of which had been gra¬ 
dually confiscated hy the emperors. If Geta resided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janirulum, and if Caracalla inhnhited the 
gardens of Alteccnas on the Rsqttilinc, the rival brothers were se¬ 
parated from each other hy the distance of several mites ; and yet 
tile intermediate space was filled by the imperial gardens of Sallust, 
of LttcuIIus, of Agrippa.ofDomitian, of Caius, &c. all skirling round 
the city, and all connected with each other, and witlt tlte palace, by 
bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this explana¬ 
tion of Herodian would require, though it ill deserves, a particular 
dissertation, illustrated hy a map of ancient Rome, 
t Herodian, I. iv. p. 139. 
a Herodian, 1. iv. p. 144. 
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victory. He artfully listened to his mother’s entrea¬ 
ties, and consented to meet his brother in her apart¬ 
ment, on terms of peace and reconciliation. In the 
midst of their conversation, some centurions, who had 
contrived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn 
swords upon the unfortunate Geta. . His distracted 
mother strove to protect him in her arms; but, in the 
unavailing- struggle, she was wounded in the hand, 
and covered with the blood of her younger son, while 
she saw the elder animating and assisting' the fury 
of the assassins. As soon as the deed was perpe¬ 
trated, Caracalla, with hasty steps, and horror in his 
countenance, ran towards the pratorian camp as his 
only refuge, and threw himself on the ground before 
the statues of the tutelar deities. 1 The soldiers at¬ 
tempted to raise and comfort him. In broken and dis¬ 
ordered words he informed them of his imminent dan¬ 
ger and fortunate escape ; insinuating that he had pre¬ 
vented the designs of his enemy, and declared his 
resolution to live and die with his faithful troops. 
Geta had been the favourite of the soldiers ; but com¬ 
plaint was useless, revenge was dangerous, and they 
still reverenced the son of Severus. Their discontent 
died away in idle murmurs, and Caracalla soon con¬ 
vinced them of the justice of his cause, by distributing 
in one lavish donative the accumulated treasures of 
his father’s reign.' The real sentiments of the soldiers 
alone were of importance to his power or safety. 
Their declaration in his favour commanded the dutiful 
professions of the senate. The obsequious assembly 
was always prepared to ratify the decision of fortune; 
but as Caracalla wished to assuage the first emotions 
of public indignation, the name of Geta was mention¬ 
ed with decency, and he received the funeral honours 
of a Roman emperor. 1 Posterity, in pity to his mis¬ 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We consider 
that young prince as the innocent victim of his broth¬ 
er’s ambition, without recollecting that he himself 
wanted power, rather than inclination, to consummate 
the same attempts of revenge and murder.” 

Iteimirsc and cru- The crime went not unpunished, 
cky of Caracalla. Neither business, nor pleasure, nor 
flattery could defend Caracalla from the stings of a 
guilty conscience ; and he confessed, in the anguish 
of a tortured mind, that his disordered fancy often 
beheld the angry forms of his father and his brother 
rising into life, to threaten and upbraid him. 1 ' The 
consciousness of his crime should have induced him 
to convince mankind, by the virtues of his reign, that 
the bloody deed had been the involuntary effect of 
fatal necessity. But the repentance of Caracalla only 
prompted him to remove from the world whatever 
could remind him of his guilt, or recall the memory 
of his murdered brother. On his return from the sen¬ 
ate to the palace, he found his mother in company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely fate 
of her younger son. The jealous emperor threatened 
them with instant death ; the sentence was executed 
against Fadilln, the last remaining daughter of the 
emperor -Marcus; and even the afflicted Julia was 
obliged to silence her lamentations, to suppress her 
sighs, and to receive the assassin with smiles of joy 

▼_Caracfiltu consecrated, in tho temple of Sera pis, tins sword, with 
which, as lie boasted, he had slain his brother Geta. Dion, I. Ixxvii. p. 
1307. 

* Herodian, 1. Iv. p. 147. In every Homan camp there was a small 
chapel near the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tutelary 
doitioa were preserved and ndored; and wo may remark, that tho 
eagles, and other military ensigns, were in the first rank of these dei¬ 
ties ; an excellent institution, which confirmed discipline by the sanc¬ 
tion of religion. See Lipsius do Militia Humana, iv. 5, v. 2. 

y Herod ian, 1. iv. p. 148. Dion 1. Ixxvii. p. 1289. 

* Geta was placed among the Gods. Sit divus, dum non sit vivus, 
said his brother. Hist. August, p. 21. Some marks of Gela’s conso- 
cration are still found upon medals. 

> [ The fa vourahlc judgment which history Iiqh passed upon Geta, is 
founded not on tho sentiment of pity alone—the testimony of the 
writers of his time supports it:—He too much loved the pleasures of 
the table, ami was jealous and suspicious of his brother, but ho was 
humane and learned—Im often sought to mitigate tho cruel commands 
of Severus and of Caracalla. Herod, lib. iv. c. 3. Snarlian, in Geta* 
c. 4.— (?.] 

b Dion. 1. Ixxvii. n.' 1307, 


and approbation. It was computed, that;'under, thb 
vague appellation of the friends of Geta, above twenty • 
thousand persons of both sexes suffered death. His" 
guards and freedmen, the ministers of his seribus • 
business, and the companions of his looser hours, 
those who by his interest had been promoted-to. any 
commands in, the army or provinces, with the long-:' 
connected chain of their dependants, were included in 
the proscription; which - endeavoured to reach every 
one who had maintained the smallest correspondence 
with Geta, who lamented his death, or who even men¬ 
tioned his name.” Helvius Pertinax, son to the prince 
of that name, lost his life by an unseasonable witti¬ 
cism. 11 It was a sufficient crime of Thrasea Priscus 
to be descended from a family in which the love of ■ 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality.” The particular 
causes of calumny and suspicion were at length ex¬ 
hausted ; and when a senator was accused, of being a| 
secret enemy to the government,’the.emperor was sat¬ 
isfied with the general proof that he was-a man of 
property and virtue. From this well-grounded princi-r ' 
pie he frequently drew the most bloody inferences'. % 

The execution of so many innocent of Pnp! . 
citizens was bewailed by the secret nian. 
tears of their friends and families. The death of Pa- 
pinian, the praetorian prefect, was lamented as a pub¬ 
lic calamity. During the last seven years of Severus, 
lie had exercised the most important offices of the 
state, and, by his salutary influence, guided the eihpe- 
ror’s steps in the paths of justice and moderation. In 
full assurance of his virtues and abilities, Severus on 
his death-bed had conjured him to watch over the 
prosperity and union of the imperial family. 1 - The 
honest labours of Papinian served only to inflame the 
hatred which Caracalla had already conceived against 
his father’s minister. After the murder of Geta, the 
prefect was commanded to exert the powers of his 
skill and eloquence in a studied apology for that 
atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca had con¬ 
descended to compose a similar epistle to the Sen¬ 
ate, in the name of the son and assassin of Agrippi¬ 
na ;s “that it was easier to commit than to justify a 
parricide,”- was the glorious Teply of Papinian, 11 who 
did not hesitate between the loss of life and that of 
honour. Such intrepid virtue, which had escaped pure 
and unsullied from the intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his profession, reflects 

eDion, 1. Ixxvii, p. 32C0. Ilerodinn, I. iv. p. 150. Dion, (p. 1298,) 
say®, that tho comic poet® no longer durst employ the name of Geta in 
their play®, and that tho estates of those who mentioned it in their 
testaments were confiscated. 

d Caracalla hud as?umed the names of several conquered nations; 
Pertinax observed, that the name of Gcticus ( ho had obtained samo 
advantage of the Goths or Geitu) would be a proper addition to Far- 
thicus, Alcmanuicus, &c. Hist. August, p. 89. 

c Dion 1. Ixxvii. p. 1291. He was probably descended from Hclvidius 
Priscus, and Thrasea Prcttis, those patriots, whose linn but useless and 
unseasonable virtue has been immortalized by Tacitus. 

[Virtue is not a commodity the value of which can be estimated 
like ibot of capital, according to the profit which it brings—her greatest 
triumph is that she does not become enfeebled even when she perceive* 
herself useless for the public good, and misplaced in the midst of sur¬ 
rounding vices; such was that of Prctus Thraseas. postremum 
A"ero virtutem ipsam exscind ere concupivit, interfecto Thrasea Prnto. 

** Nero desired to destroy virtue itself in cutting off Thraseas Pectus.” 
(Tacitus. Ami. lib. xvi. c. 21.) What a difference between tho cold 
observation of Gibbon and the sentimcnL of admiration which inspired 
Justus Dipsius when he exclaimed at tho name of Thraseas:— Salve,'o. n 
Salve vir magve , et inter Homanos sapientcs sanctum utihi nomen l 
7 Vt magnum tlecvs gallicts gent is ; tu omamentvm roman a: curi<e; tu 
aureum sidus tenebrosi illius avi. 7 Vo inter homines, non Aomin is* 
vita ; nova probitas , constantia , graritas et vitae mortisque aquabilis 
tenor. **nail, hail illustrious manl natna sacred to me above all tho 
Roman sages—tho honour of the Gallic nation, the ornnment of tho 
Roman senate—the brilliant star of this dark age. Thy life wasBpent 
indeed among men, hut ruined above humanity; thy probity, thino 
indcuondciicc, tby wisdom in life arc equalled only by thy firmness in 
death.” 

Nero himself did not regard tho virtue.of Thraseas. as useless, a 
short time after the denth'of this resolute senator, whom he had a* 
much feared as hated, he made this reply to one who complained to 
him of the unjust manner with which Thraseas had decided a cause— 

I would that Thraseas were ns much my friend as ho is an upright 
judge.” ESkAojuijv SiVj firms */** $*M IV «» J**«ori |5 Heurros 

ta-Ttv (Plut. Jtfbr. s-oXirix* zrxg »yyt\f*xix, C. 14.)— C?.] 

t It is said that Papinian was himself a relation of tho empress 
Julia. 

S Tacit. Annul, xiv. 2. 

h Hist. August, p. 88. 
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more lustre on the memory of Papinian, than all his 
great employments, his numerous writings, and the 
superior reputation as a lawyer, which he has pre¬ 
served through every age of the Roman jurispru¬ 
dence.' 

Hi> tyranny ex- It. had hitherto been the peculiar 
tended oxer the felicity of the Romans, and in the worst 
whale empire. 0 f times their consolation, that the vir¬ 
tue of the emperors was active, and their vice indo¬ 
lent. Augustus, Trajan, Hadrian, and Marcus, vis¬ 
ited their extensive dominions in person, and their 
progress was marked by acts of wisdom and benefi¬ 
cence. The tyranny of Tiberius, Nero, and Domitian, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in the ad¬ 
jacent villas, was confined to the senatorial and eques¬ 
trian orders. 1 But Caracalla was the common enemy 
of mankind. He left the capital [and he never re¬ 
turned to it! about a vear after the murder of Geta. 

The rest of his reign was spent in the 
a. d. 313. severa i provinces of the empire, par¬ 
ticularly those of the East, and every province was 
by turns the scene of his rapine and cruelty. The 
senators, compelled by fear to attend his capricious 
motions, were obliged to provide daily entertainments 
at an immense expense, which he abandoned with 
contempt to his guards; and to erect, in every city, 
magnificent palaces and theatres, which he either dis¬ 
dained to visit, or ordered to be immediately thrown 
down. The most wealthy families were ruined by 
partial lines and confiscations, and the gTeat body of 
his subjects oppressed by ingenious and aggravated 
taxes. 1 In the midst of peace, and upon the slightest 
provocation, he issued his commands, at Alexandria 
in Egypt, for a general massacre. From a secure post 
in the temple of Serapis, he viewed and directed the 
slaughter of many thousand citizens, as well as stran¬ 
gers, without distinguishing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly inform¬ 
ed the senate, all the Alexandrians, those who had 
perished, and those who had escaped, were alike 
euilty. 1 

Relaxation of dis- The wise instructions of Severus 
cipline. never made anv lasting- impression on 
the mind of his son, who, although not destitute of 
imagination and eloquence, was equally devoid of 
judgment and humanity.” One dangerous maxim, 
worthy of a tyrant, was remembered and abused by 
Caracalla, “ To secure the afTcctions of the army, and 
to esteem the rest of his subjects as of little mo¬ 
ment.” 11 But the liberality of the father had been 
restrained by prudence, and his indulgence to the 
troops was tempered by firmness and authority. The 
careless profusion of the son was the policy of one 
reign, and the inevitable ruin both of the army and 
of the empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of 
being confirmed by the severe discipline of camps, 

i With regard to Fapinian, ace Ileinccctus’s Historla Juris Romuni, 
]. 330, &c. 

[Papinian was not at that time Praetorian Prefect—Caracalla had 
taken this office from him immediately after the death of Severus— 
Such is the account which Dion gives, (p. 1*287,) and tho testimony of 
Spartianus, who gives the Prefecture to Papinian until the timeofhis 
death, is of little force against that of a senator who then lived at 
.Rome.— G.] 

j Tiberius and Domitian never moved from the neighbourhood of 
Rome. Nero made a short journey into Greece. “Et laudatoruro 
prineipum usua ex mquo quamvis procul agentibus. Socvi proximirf 
ingruunt.” Tacit. Hist. iv. 75. 

. k Dion. 1. Ixxvii. p. 1234. 

1 Dion, Ixxvii. p. 1307, ITcrodiafi, 1. iv. p. 158. The former rep¬ 
resents it as a cruel massacre, the latter as a perfirtion-t one too. It 
seems probable, that the Alexandrians had irritated tho tyrant by their 
railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

[ After these massacres, Caracalla al-o deprived the Alexandrians 
of their pageants and their public feasts—he divided the city into two 
parts, by means of a wall— lie surrounded it with fortresses, that tho 
citizens might no more peaceably have intercourse from abroad. 
Thus, says Dion, was unhappy Alexandria treated by the ferocious 
boar of Ausonia—Such was in fact the epithet bestowed upon Cara¬ 
calla by the orncte—it is even said that ho was much delighted with 
this name, and often boasted of it. (Dion, lib. Ixxvii. p. 1307.)—G.] 

m Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1236. 

o Dion, J. Ixxvi. p. 1234. Mr. YVotton (Hist, of Rome, p. 330.) sus¬ 
pects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and attribu¬ 
ted to his father. 


melted away in the luxuries of cities. The excessive 
increase of their pay and donatives," exhausted the 
state to enrich the military order, whose modesty in 
peace, and service in war, are best secured by an hon¬ 
ourable poverty. The demeanour of Caracalla was 
haughty and full of pride ; but with the troops he for¬ 
got even the proper dignity of his rank, encouraged 
their insolent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential 
duties of a general, affected to imitate the dress and 
manners of a common soldier. 

It was impossible that such a cliarac- MurJcr of Cara . 
ter, and such conduct as that of Cara- colla. 
calla, could inspire either love or es- March" 

teem; but as long as his vices were c '' 

beneficial to the armies, he was secure from the dan¬ 
ger of rebellion. A secret conspiracy, provoked by 
bis own jealousy, was fatal to the tyrant. The prae¬ 
torian prefecture was divided between two ministers. 
The military department was intrusted to Adventus, 
an experienced rather than an able, soldier; and the 
civil affairs were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, 
by his dexterity in business, had raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his favour 
varied with the caprice of the emperor, and his life 
might depend on the slightest suspicion, or the most 
casual circumstance. Malice or fanaticism had sug¬ 
gested to an African, deeply skilled in the knowledge 
of futurity, a very dangerous prediction, that Macrinus 
and his son were destined to reign over the empire. 
The report was soon diffused through the province; 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, lie still 
asserted, in the presence of the prefect of the city, the 
faith of his prophecy. That magistrate, who had re¬ 
ceived the most pressing instructions to inform him¬ 
self of the successors of Caracalla, immediate communi¬ 
cated the examination of the African to the imperial 
court, which at that time resided in Syria. But, not¬ 
withstanding the diligence of the public messengers, 
a friend of Macrinus found means to apprize him of 
the approaching danger. The emperor received the 
letters from Romo; and as he was then engaged in 
tho conduct of a chariot race, he delivered them un¬ 
opened to the pratorian prefect, directing him to des¬ 
patch the ordinary affairs, and to report the more im¬ 
portant business that might be contained in them. 
Macrinus read his fate, and resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, and 
employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate soldier, 
who had been refused the rank of centurion. The de- 

o Dion, (I. Ixxviii. p. 1343.) informs us. that the extraordinary gifts 
of Caraculla to the army amounted annually to twenty millions of 
drachma: (about two millions three hundred and fifty thousand[pounds.) 
There is another passage in Dion, concerning the military pay, infinitely 
curious; were it not obscure, imperfect, and probably corrupt. Tho 
best sense seems to he, that the pratorian guards received twelve hun¬ 
dred and fifty drachma;, (forty pounds) a year. (Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1307 ) 
Under the reign of Augustus, they were paid at the rate of two 
drachma:, or donarii, per day, 720 a year. (Tacit. Annul, i. 17.) Domi¬ 
tian, who increased the soldiers’ pay one-fourth, must have raised tho 
pratorinns to 900 drachma*. (Gronovius de Fcc.uuia Vetcri, I. iii. c. 2.) 
These successive augmentations ruined the empire, for, with the sol¬ 
diers' pay. their numbers too were increased. Wo have seen the pra- 
torians atone increased from 10,000 to 50,000 men- 

[Valois and Reimarus have explained in it manner very simple and 
probable, this passage from Dion, which Gibbon, as it appears to me, 
did not understand: _ ^ 

c U.VT0S T0»< rTfSTlfiTJU; CTfSTIl*;, T0»{ fx.V IV t£> S Sfn- 

viasKM Ttrxyf*ivti*i if J£*k**f tsi; JirrivTXX**- 

KufA&xvtiv (iSnxi.) (Dion, lib. Ixxvii. p. 1307.) “ He com¬ 
manded that the soldiers should receive more than they had yet re¬ 
ceived, as the reward of their services, the Praitorinns twelve hundred 
and fifty drachms, and the others five thousand drachms.” Valois 
thinks that the numbers have been transposed, and that Caracalla 
added to tho gratuities of the Pratorians five thousand drachms, and 
twelve hundred and fifty to those of the legionaries. The Pratorians 
had Always received more than the other soldiers—the mistukc of Gib¬ 
bon is that he thought tho annual pay of the soldiery was meant, 
while tho sum which they,received nl the moment of their discharge, 
as the price of their services, wns intended; £5 aci* o-Tparuac sig- 
nifics recompense for service. Augustus had ordained that tho pra¬ 
torians, after sixteen campaigns, should receive five thousand drachms ; 
the legionaries received only three thousand after twenty yearn.— 
Caracalla added five thousand drachms to the gratuity of the Prato- 
riana, and twelve hundred and fifty to that of the legionaries.^ Gibbon 
appears to have been negligent both in confounding tho gratuity of tho 
discharge with the annual nay, and in paying no regard to tho observa¬ 
tion of Valois concerning the transposition of numbers in tho text of 
Dion.—G.] 
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votion of Caracalla prompted him to make a pilgrimage 
from Edessa to the celebrated temple of the Moon at 
Carrhte.p He was attended by a body of cavalry ; but 
having stopped on the road for some necessary occa¬ 
sion, his guards preserved a respectful distance, and 
Martialis approaching his person under a pretence of 
duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold assassin 
was instantly killed by a Scythian archer of the im- 
lerial guard. Such was the end of a monster whose 
ife disgraced human nature, and whose reign accused 
the patience of the Romans.' 1 The grateful soldiers 
forgot his vices, remembered only his partial liber¬ 
ality, and obliged the senate to prostitute their own 
diffnitv and that of relitrion bv trrantinsr him a place 
Imitation of among the gods. Whilst he was upon 
Aloxnmior. earth, Alexander the Great was the only 
hero whom this god deemed worthy his admiration. 
Ho assumed the name and ensigns of Alexander, form¬ 
ed a Macedonian phalanx of guards, persecuted the 
disciples of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile 
enthusiasm the only sentiment by which he discovered 
any regard for virtue or glory. We can easily con¬ 
ceive, that after the battle of Narva, and the conquest 
of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though ho still want¬ 
ed the more elegant accomplishments of the son of 
Philip) might boast of having rivalled his valour and 
magnanimity : but in no one action of liis life did 
Caracalla express the faintest resemblance of the Ma¬ 
cedonian hero, except in the murder of a great number 
of his own and of hts father’s friends.’ 

Election oml After the extinction of the house of 
cimrnctcr of Severus, the Roman world remained 
Mucrinus. three davs without a master. The choice 
of the army (for the authority of a distant and feeble 
senate was little regarded) hung in anxious suspense; 
as no candidate presented himself whose distinguish¬ 
ed birth and merit could engage their attachment and 
unite their suffrages. The decisive weight of the pre- 
torian guards elevated the hopes of their prefects, and 
these powerful ministers began to assert their legal 
claim to fill the vacancy of the imperial throne. Ad- 
ventus, however, the senior prefect, conscious of.his 
age and infirmities, of his small reputation, and his 
smaller abilities, resigned the dangerous honour to the 
crafty ambition of his colleague Macrinus, whose well 
dissembled grief removed all suspicion of his being 
accessary to his master’s death.' The troops neither 
loved nor esteemed his character. They cast their 
eyes around in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to his promises of unbounded 
A. D. 217 . liberality and indulgence. A short time 
March ii. after his accession, he conferred on his 
son Diadumenianus, at the age of only ten years, the 
imperial title and the popular name of Antoninus. The 
beautiful figure of the youth, assisted by an additional 
donative, for which the ceremony furnished a pretext, 
might attract, it was hoped, the favour of the army, 
and secure the doubtful throne of Macrinus. 

Discontent of The authority of the new sovereign 

the senate, lmd been ratified by the cheerful sub¬ 
mission of the senate and provinces. They exulted in 
their unexpected deliverance from a hated tyrant, and 
it seemed of little consequence to examine into the 
virtues of the successor of Caracalla. But as soon as 
the first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began to scrutinize the merits of Macrinus with 
a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty choice of 
the army. It had hitherto been considered as a funda¬ 
mental maxim of tho constitution, that the emperor 

p[CAarraj, at present Ilairan between Edessa and Nisibis, celebrated 
for the defeat of Crassus. It wait from thenco that Abraham departed 
to go to the land of Canaan. This place has always been remarkable 
for its attachment to Sahianiam.—(?.] 

q Dion, I. ixxviii. p. 131*2. Herodian, 1. iv. p. 1G8. 
r The fondness of Carncnlln for the name and ensigns of Alexander, 
is still preserved on tho medals of that emperor. Sco Spanhcim, do Usu 
Numismatum, Disscrat. xii. Ilerodian (1. iv. p. 154.) had seen very 
ridiculous pictures, in which a figure wu drawn, with one side of tho 
face like Alexander, and the other like Caracalla. 
s Ilerodian. 1, iv. p. 160. Hist. August, p. 94. 


must be always chosen in the senate, and the sove* 
reign power, no longer exercised by the whole body, 
was always delegated to one of its members. 'But 
Macrinus was not a senator.' The sudden elevation 
of the praetorian prefects betrayed the meanness of 
their origin; and the equestrian order was * still in 
possession of that great office, which commanded with 
arbitrary sway the lives and fortunes of the senate. 
A murmur of indignation was heard, that a man whose 
obscure " extraction had never been illustrated by any 
single service, should dare to invest himself, with the 
purple, instead of bestowing it on some distinguished 
senator, equal in birth and dignity to the splendour of 
the imperial station. As soon as the character of 
Macrinus was surveyed by the sharp eye of discon¬ 
tent, some vices, and many defects, were easily dis¬ 
covered. The choice of his ministers was in many 
cases justly censured, and the dissatisfied people, with, 
their usual candour, accused at once his indolent tame¬ 
ness and his excessive severitv.’ 

His rash ambition had climbed a and lhe arn) „ 
height where it was difficult to stand 
with firmness, and impossible to fall without instant 
destruction. Trained in the arts of courts and the 
forms of civil business, he trembled in the presence 
of the fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom 
he had assumed the command ; his military talents 
were despised, and his personal courage suspected; a 
whisper that circulated in the camp, disclosed the fe¬ 
tal secret of tho conspiracy against the late emperor, 
aggravated tho guilt of murder by the baseness of 
hypocrisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke inevitable 
ruin, the character of a reformer was only wanting; 
and such was the peculiar hardship of his fate, that 
Macrinus was compelled to exercise that invidious 
office. The prodigality of CaTacalla had left behind 
it a long train of ruin and disorder; and if that worth¬ 
less tyrant had been capable of reflecting on the sure 
consequences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 
have enjoyed the dark prospect of the distress ’ and 
calamities which he bequeathed to his successors. 

In the management of this necessary Macr , nua at . 
reformation, Macrinus proceeded with a tcm|>ia a refor- 
cautious prudence, which would have motion or tho 
restored health and visour to the Ro- array ‘ 
man army, in an easy and almost imperceptible man¬ 
ner. To the soldiers already engaged in the service, 
he was constrained to leave the dangerous privileges 
and extravagant pay given by Caracalla; but the new 
recruits were received on the more moderate though 
liberal establishment of Severus, and gradually formed 
to modesty and obedience.” One fatal error destroyed 
the salutary effects of this judicious plan. The nu¬ 
merous army, assembled in the East by the late em¬ 
peror, instead of being immediately dispersed by Ma¬ 
crinus through the several provinces, was suffered to 
remain united in Syria, during the winter that follow¬ 
ed his elevation. In the luxurious idleness of their 
quarters, the troops viewed their strength and numbers, 


t Dion, I. Ixxxviii. p. 1330. ElagabaTus reproached his predecessor 
with daring to seat himself on the throne; though, as pnetorian prro- 
fect, ho could not have been admitted into the senate after tho voice of 
the cryer had cleared the house. The personal favour of Plautjanus 
and Sojanus had broke through the established rule. They rose, in¬ 
deed, from tho equestrian order; but they preserved the prefecture 
with tho rank of senator, and even with the consulship. 

u lie was a native of Cicsarca, in Numidia. and began his fortuno by 
serving in the household of Plautian, from whoso ruin ho narrowly 
escaped. His enemies asserted, that ho was born a slave, and lmd oxer- 
clseil, amongst other infamous professions, that of gladiator. Tho fashion 
of aspersing tho tnrlh and condition of an adversary, seems to have 
lasted from the time of the Greek orators, to the learned grammarians 
of tho iast age. 

v Both Dion and Ilerodian speak of the virtues nnd vices of Ma¬ 
crinus with candour and impartiality; but tho author of his life, in the 
Augustan history, seems to Imvo implicitly copied some of the venal 
writers employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the memory of his predeces¬ 
sors. 

| w Dion, 1. txxxiii. p. 133C. Tho Bcnse of the author is as clear as the 
intention of tho emperor: but M. Wotton has mistaken both, by un¬ 
derstanding tho distinction, not of veterans and recruits, but of old and 
| new logions. History of Romo, p. 347. 
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communicated their complaints, and revolved in their 
minds the advantages of another revolution. The 
veterans, instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the em¬ 
peror, which they considered as the presage of His fu¬ 
ture intentions. The recruits, with sullen reluctance, 
entered on a service, whose labours were increased 
while its rewards were diminished by a covetous and 
unwarlike sovereign. The murmurs of the army 
swelled with impunity into seditious clamours; and 
the partial mutinies betrayed a spirit of discontent 
and disaffection, that waited only for the slightest oc¬ 
casion to break out on every side into a general rebel¬ 
lion. To minds thus disposed, the occasion soon pre¬ 
sented itself. 


prince, who had taken up arms to revenge his father’s 
death and the oppression of the military order. 1 

Whilst a conspiracy of women and Defeat ml death 
l eunuchs was concerted with prudence, uf Mncriuu,. 
and conducted with rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by 
a decisive motion, might have crushed his infant ene¬ 
my, floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at Antioch. 
A spirit of rebellion diffused itself through all the 
camps and garrisons of Syria, successive detachments 
murdered their officers,* and joined the party of the 
rebels; and the tardy restitution of pay and military 
priviliges was imputed to the acknowledged weakness 
of Macrinus. At length he marched out of Antioch, to 
meet the increasing and zealous army of the young 


The empress Julia had experienced 
preu'jnlia! 1 Edu- a U the vicissitudes of fortune. From an 
catiun, preien- humble station she had been raised to 
siona, and revolt greatness, only to taste the superior bit- 
of Elavabalua, ” l. J , , , r c,i,„ 

called St first Ban- terness of an exalted rank. She was 
sianus and Antu- doomed to weep over the death of one of 
n ' nu “' her sons, and over the life of the other. 

The cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
must have long taught her to expect it, awakened the 
feelings of a mother, and'of an empress. Notwith¬ 
standing the respectful civility expressed by the 
usurper towards the widow of Severus, she descended 
with a painful struggle into the condition of a subject, 
and soon withdrew herself, by a voluntary death, 
from the anxious and humiliating dependence. 1 Julia 
Mtesa, her sister, was ordered to leave the court and 
Antioch. She retired to Emesa with an immense for¬ 
tune, the fruit of twenty years favour, accompanied 
by her two daughters, Sosemias and Mamma, each of 
whom was a widow, and each had an only son. Bas- 
sianus, r for that was the name of the son of Sosemias, 
was consecrated to the honourable ministry of high 
priest of the Sun; and this holy vocation, embraced 
either from prudence or superstition, contributed to 
raise the Syrian youth to the empire of Rome. A 
numerous body of troops was stationed at Emesa; and, 
as the severe discipline of Macrinus had constrained 
them to pass the winter encamped, they were eager 
to revenge the cruelty of such unaccustomed hard¬ 
ships. The soldiers, who resorted in crowds to the 
temple of the Sun, beheld with veneration and delight 
the elegant dress and figure of the young pontiff; they 
recognized, or they thought that they recognized, the 
features of Caracalla, whose memory they now adored. 
The artful Maesa saw and cherished their rising parti¬ 
ality, and readily sacrificing her daughter’s reputation 
to the fortune of her grandson, she insinuated that 
Bassianus was the natural son of their murdered 
sovereign. The'sums distributed by her emissaries 
with a lavish hand, silenced every objection, and the 
profusion sufficiently proved the affinity, or at least 
the resemblance, of Bassianus with the great ori¬ 
ginal. 

A. D. sis. The young Antoninus (for he had as- 

Muy 10 . sumed and polluted that respectable 

name) was declared emperor by the troops of Emesa, 
asserted his hereditary right, and called aloud on the 
armies to follow the standard of a young and liberal 

x Dion. Uxxviii. p. 1330. The abridgement of Xiphilin, though less 
particular, is hi this place clearer than the original. 

[As soon as this princess heard of the death of Caracalla, she deter 
mined to die of hunger. Tim respect shown her by Macrinus, in ma¬ 
king no change in her retinue or her court, persuaded her to live ; hut 
it seems at Inst that the mutilated text of Dion, and the imperfect 
abridgement of Xiphilin enable us to decide that she had conceived 
ambitious projects, and endeavoured to raise herself to the throne. She 
wished to imitate the example of Semirnmis and Nitr.cris, whose 
country bounded upon her own. Macrinus commanded her forthwith to 
leave Antioch nnd to retire wherever she chose. She then returned to 
her former design, and voluntarily perished of hunger. (Dion, 1. lxxvii. 
p. 1330.)—O] 

y [He took this name from Ilia maternal grandfather, the father of 
Julia Mtrsa, his grandmother, and of Julia Domna the wife of Severus- 
Victor (in his Epitome) is perhaps the only historian who has given the 
key of this genealogy in saying of Caracalla: Hie Bassianus ex avi 
materni nomine dictus. Caracal la, Elagab&lus, and Alexander Severus 
successively boro thlsnumc.— Gk] 


pretender. His own troops seemed to a. d. 2is. 
take the field with faintness and reluc- 7th June, 
tance; but, in the heat of the battle, 0 the praetorian 
guards, almost by an involuntary impulse, asserted the 
superiority of their valour and discipline. The rebel 
ranks were broken ; when the mother and grandmother 
of the Syrian prince, who, according to their eastern 
custom, had attended the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the compassion 
of the soldiers, endeavoured to animate their drooping 
courage. Antoninus himself, who, in the rest of his 
life, never acted like a man, in this important crisis of 
his fate approved himself a hero, mounted his horse, 
and, at the head of his rallied troops, charged sword 
in hand among the thickest of the enemy; whilst the 
eunuch Gannys,® whose occupations had been confined 
to female cares and the soft luxury of Asia, displayed 
the talents of an able and experienced general. The 
battle still raged with doubtful violence, and Macrinus 
might have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate flight. 
His cowardice served onty to protract his life a few 
days, and to stamp deserved ignominy on his misfor¬ 
tunes. It is scarcely necessary to add, that his son 
Diadumenianus was involved in the same fate. As soon 
as the stubborn praetorians could be convinced that 
they fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, 
they surrendered to the conqueror ; the contending par¬ 
ties of the Roman army, mingling tears of joy and ten¬ 
derness, united under the banners of the imagined son 
of Caracalla, and the east acknowledged with pleasure 
the first pmpprnr of Asiatic extraction. 

The letters of Macrinus had conde- Elagabaluswrite* 
scended to inform the senate of the to i he senate, 
slight disturbance occasioned by an impostor in Syria, 
ant? a decree immediately passed, declaring the rebel 
and his family public enemies; with a promise of par¬ 
don, however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their duty. 
During the twenty days that elapsed from the declara¬ 
tion to the victory of Antoninus, (for in so short an 
interval was the fate of the Roman world decided,) the 
capital and the provinces, more especially these oi the 
Kast, were distracted with hopes and fears, agitated 
with tumult, and stained with a useless efiusion of 
civil blood, since whosoever of the rivals prevailed in 
Syria must reign over the empire. The specious let¬ 
ters in which the young conqueror announced his vic¬ 
tory to the obedient senate, were filled with professions 

z According to Dampridius, (Hut. August, p. 135.) Alexander Seve* 
run lived twenty-nine years, three months, and seven days. As he was 
killed March lb, 225, he was born December 12, 20o. and was con«o- 
riueullv uliout this time thirteen years old, ns his older cousin might bo 
about seventeen. This computation suits much better the history of 
the young princes than that of Hcmdinn, (t. v. p. 161.) who represents 
him as three years younger; whilst by an opposite error of chronology, 
ho lengthens the reign of Elagabalus two years beyond its real duration. 
For the particulars of the conspiracy, sco Dion, I, Ixxvm. p. l.i.rj. 

a By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 

| every soldier who brought in hi* officer 1 * head became entitled to his 
1 private estate, ns well ns to his military commission. 

b Dion, I. Jxxviii. p. 1345. Herodian, 1. v. p. lft». The bottle wa* 
fought near the village of Inurnc, about two-ana-twenty miles from 
I Antioch. 

I c [Gannys was not a eunuch, (Dion, p. 13oo.j—Cs.J 
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of virtue and moderation; the shining examples of Around the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
Marcus and Augustus he should ever consider as the their lascivious dances to the sound of barbarian music, 
great rule of his administration; and he affected to whilst the gravest personages of the state and army, 
dwell with pride on the striking resemblance of his clothed in long Phoenician tunics, officiated in the 
own age and fortunes with those of Augustus, who in meanest functions, with affected zeal, and secret in- 
the earliest youth had revenged by a successful war dignation.s 

the murder of his father. By adopting the style of To this temple, as to the common centre of religious 
Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, son of Antoninus and worship, the imperial fanatic attempted to remove the 
grandson of Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary Ancilia, the Palladium, 1 * and all the sacred pledges of 
claim to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian the faith of Numa. A crowd of inferior deities attended 
and proconsular powers before they had been conferred in various stations the majesty of the god of Emesa ; 
on him by a decree of the senate, he offended the delica- but his court was still imperfect, till a female of dis- 
cy of Roman prejudice. This new and injudicious vio- tinguished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas had 
lation of the constitution was probably dictated either been first chosen for his consort; but as it was dreaded 
by the ignorance of his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce lest her warlike terrors might affright the soft delicacy 
disdain of his military followers." 1 of a Syrian deity, the Moon, adored by the Africans 

Ficturo of Ela-a- i '- s h' e attention of the new emperor under the name of Astarte, was deemed a more suitable 
talus. ° was diverted by the most trilling amuse- companion for the Sun. Her image, with the rich 
ments, he wasted many months in his offerings of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans- 


A. D. 213. 


luxurious progress from Syria to Italy, passed at Ni- 
comedia his first winter after his victory, and deferred 
till the ensuing summer his triumphal entry into the 
capital. A faithful picture, however, which preceded 


ported with solemn pomp from Carthage to Rome, and 
the day of these mystic nuptials was a. general festival 
in the capital, and throughout the empire.* 

A rational voluptuary adheres with .. 

irnrinliln rnono(»t tn tbn tomnoMto _j 


liis arrival, and was placed by his immediate order invariable respect to the temperate die- ami rfTermnato 
over the altar of Victory in the senate-house, conveyed tates of nature, and improves the gratifi- luxury, 
to the Romans the just but unworthy resemblance of cations of sense by social intercourse, endearing con- 
his person and manners. He was drawn in his sacer- ncctions, and the soft colouring of taste and theimagi- 
dotal robes of silk and gold, after the loose flowing nation. But Elagabalus, (I speak of the emperor of 
fashion of the Medes and Phoenicians; his head was that name,) corrupted by his youth, his country, and 
covered with a lofty tiara, his numerous collars and his fortune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
bracelets were adorned with gems of an inestimable .with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust and sa- 
value. His eyebrows were tinged with black, and his tiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The inflamma- 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and white.' The tory powers of art were summoned to his aid : the 
grave senators confessed with a sigh, that, after having confused multitude of women, of wines, and of dishes, 
long experienced the stem tyranny of their own coun- and the studied variety of attitudes and sauces, served 
trymen, Rome was at length humbled beneath the ef- to revivo his languid appetites. New terms and new 
feminate luxury of oriental despotism. inventions in these sciences, the only ones cultivated 

The sun was worshipped at Emesa, and patronized by the monarch, 1 signalized his reign. 
Ills superstition. un d er the name of Elagabalus. 1 and un- and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. A 
der the form of a black conical stone, which, as it was capricious prodigality supplied the want of taste, and 
universally believed, had fallen from heaven on that elegance; and whilst Elagabalus lavished away the 
sacred place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, treasures of his people in the wildest extravagance, his 
not without some reason, ascribed his elevation to the own voice and that of his flatterers applauded a spirit 
throne. The display of superstitious gratitude’ was and magnificence unknown to the tameness of his pre- 
tlie only serious business of his reign. The triumph decessors. To confound the order-of seasons and eli- 
of the god of Emesa over all the religions of the earth, mates, 6 to sport with the passions and prejudices of 
was the great object of his zeal and vanity: and the his subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 


appellation of Elagabalus (for he presumed as pontiff 
and favourite to adopt that sacred name) was dearer to 
him than all the titles of imperial greatness. In a sol¬ 
emn procession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust; the black stone, set in 
precious gems, was placed on a chariot drawn by six 
milk-white horses richty caparisoned. The pious em¬ 
peror held the reins, and, supported by his ministers, 
moved slowly backwards, that lie might perpetually 
enjoy the felicity of the divine presence. In a mag¬ 
nificent temple raised on the Palatine Mount, the sa¬ 
crifices of the god Elagabalus were celebrated with 
every circumstance of cost and solemnity. The richest 
wines, the most extraordinary victims, and the rarest 
aromatics, were profusely consumed on his altar. 


d Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1353. 

* Dion, !. lxxix p. 13 03. Herod inn. 1. v. p, 189. 

, Thw namo is derived liy tliu learned from two Syrian words, JE/a, n 
God, anil Oabal, io form, the forming, or plastic God, n proper and even 
happy epithet for the Sun. Wot ton's History of Romp, p. 378. 

[Tim nnnienf Elagabalus has been disfigured In various ways. Ifcro- 
dian calls it a;; Lampridius, and the more modern writers 

have written it ITeliogabalua. Dion names him Exty ; hut Ela¬ 

gabalus is hia true name, that given him by tho medals, (Eckhel, Dt 
Doct. r.umis. vet. val. vii. p. 25UA As to its etymology that which 
Gibbon adopts is given by Rochart, (CJipn hook ii. c. 5.) but Salmatius 
with more reason (not. ad Lamprid: in King ah.) derives this name of 
Elagabalus from the image of this God represented by Horodian and 
upon tho meduls by the figuro of a mountain, ( Gib el in the Hebrew) or 
a large rock hewn to a point with mark* representing the sun. Since 
it was not permitted at Hjcrapolis in Syria to make statues of the sun and 
moon been use, as they said, they are themselves sufficiently visible; tho 
suni wn* represented at Emcssa under the figuro of a great rock which 
as it appeared had fallen from heuvon. fSpanheim, C«sar Prcuvcs. 
p. 400-0.] 


decency, were in the number of liis most delicious 
amusements. A long train of concubines, and a rapid 
succession of wives, among whom was a vestal virgin, 
ravished by force from her sacred asylum, 1 were insuf¬ 
ficient to satisfy the impotence of Iris passions. The 
master of the Roman world affected to copy the dress 
and manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff to 
tho sceptre, and dishonoured the principal dignities of 
the empire by distributing them among his numerous 
lovers ; one of whom was publicly invested with the 
title and authority of the emperor’s, or, as he more 
properly styled himself, of the empress's, husband. 1 ** 


C Herodian, 1. v. p. 390. 

h He broke Into the sanctuary of Vcstd, and carried away a statuo, 
which he supposed to be the Palladium ; hut the vestals boasted, that, 
by a pious fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit image oil the profane 
intruder. Hist. August, p. 303. 

i Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 1360. Herodian, I. v. p. 193. The subjects of tho 
empire were obliged to make liberal presents to tho new-married couple; 
and whatever they had promised during the life of Elagabalus, was care- 
fullv exacted under the administration of Maunca. 

J Tho invention of a new sauce was liberally rewarded: but if it was 
not relished, the inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, till he had 
discovered another more agreeable to the imperial pulate. Hist. Aug. 
p. 111. 

k He never would cat sea-fish except at a great distance from tho sea; 
ho then would distribute vast quantities of tho rarest sorts, brought nt 
an immense expense, to the peasants of the Inland country. Hist. 
August, p. 109. 

I Dion. 1. lxxix. p. 1358. Herodian, I. v. p. 392. 

m flicrocles enjoyed that honour; but he would have been supplanted 
by one Zolicus, bad he not contrived, by a potion, to enervate tho 
j lowers of his rival, who being faund on trial, unequal to liis reputation, 
was driven with Ignominy from the palace. Dion, 1. lxxix. p. 3303, 
1304. A dancer was made prsofect of the city, a charioteer prefect of 
the watch, a barber prefect of the provisions. These three ministers, 
with many inferior officers, wore all recommended enormitate membro- 
rum. Ilist, August, p. 105. 
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Contempt of de- It may seem probable, the vices and 
cencytviiich dis- follies of Elagabalus have been adorned 
by fancy, and blackened by prejudice.” 
y 'Yet confining ourselves to the public 
•scenes displayed before the Roman people, and attest¬ 
ed by grave and contemporary historians, their inex¬ 
pressible infamy surpasses that of any other age or 
country. The licence of an eastern monarch is se¬ 
cluded from the eye of curiosity by the inaccessible 
walls of his seraglio. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement of pleasure, a 
regard for decency, and a respect for the public opi¬ 
nion, into the modern courts of Europe; but the cor- 
rupt and opulent nobles of Rome gratified every vice 
that could be collected from the mighty conflux of na¬ 
tions and manners. Secure of impunity, careless of 
censure, they lived without restraint in the patient and 
humble society of their slaves and parasites. The em¬ 
peror, in his turn, viewing every rank of his subjects 
with the same contemptuous indifference, asserted 
without control his sovereign privilege of lust and 
luxury. 

Discontents of The most worthless of mankind are 
the army. not afraid to condemn in others the same 
disorders which they allow in themselves; and can 
readily discover some nice difference of age, character, 
or station, to justify the partial distinction. The licen¬ 
tious soldiers, who had raised to the throne the disso¬ 
lute son of Caracalla, blushed at their ignominious 
choice, and turned with disgust from .that monster, to 
contemplate with pleasure the opening virtues of his 
cousin Alexander the son of Mamtea. The crafty Majsa, 
sensible that her grandson Elagabalus must inevitably 
destroy himself by his own vices, had provided an¬ 
other and surer support of her family. Embracing a 
favourable moment of fondness and devotion, she had 
AlcxnnderSe- persuaded the young emperor to adopt 
veruo declared Alexander, and to invest him with the 
A C D Sa s“»l title of Caesar, that his own divine occu- 
■ ‘ nations might be no longer interrupted 

by the care of the earth. In the second rank that ami¬ 
able prince soon acquired the affections of the public, 
and excited the tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to ter¬ 
minate the dangerous competition, either by corrupt¬ 
ing the manners,*or by taking away the life, of his 
rival. His arts proved unsuccessful; his vain designs 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and faithful 
servants whom the prudence of Mamiea had placed 
about the person o'f her son. In a hasty sally of pas¬ 
sion, Elagabalus resolved to execute by force what he 
had been unable to compass by fraud, and by' a des¬ 
potic sentence degraded bis cousin from the rank and 
honours of Caesar. The message was received in the 
senate with silence, and in the camp with fury. The 
praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, and to 
revenge the dishonoured majesty of the throne. The 
tears and promises of the trembling Elagabalus, who 
only begged them to spare his life, and to leave him 
in the possession of his beloved Hierocles, diverted 
their just indignation ; and they contented themselves 
with empowering their prefects to wateh over the 
safety of Alexander, and the conduct of the emperor.” 

It was impossible that such a recon- 
Ruaid°and f nu,'r° ciliation Should last, or that even the 
der of Eiagaba- mean soul of Elagabalus could hold an 
1U3 ’March > *io S22 " cra P* re 011 such humiliating terms of de¬ 
pendence. He soon attempted, by a dan¬ 
gerous experiment, to try the temper of the soldiers. 
The report of the death of Alexander, and the natural 
suspicion that he had been murdered, inflamed their 


n Even the crodulous compiler of his life, in the Augusfnn History, 
(p. 111.) is inclined to suspect that his vices may have been exagge¬ 
rated. 

o Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 33G5. Herodlan, 1. v. p. 395—201. Hist. August. 
. 305. The last of the three historians seems to have followed the 
est authors in his account of the revolution. 


passions into fury, and the tempest of the camp could 
only be appeased by the presence and authority of the 
popular youth. Provoked at this new instance of their 
affection for his cousin, and their contempt for his per¬ 
son, the emperor ventured to punish some of the lead¬ 
ers of the mutiny. His unseasonable severity proved 
instantly fatal to his minions, his mother, and himself. 
Elagabalus was massacred by the indignant pr>etori- 
ans, his mutilated corpse dragged through the streets 
of the city, and thrown into the Tyber. His memory 
was branded with eternal infamy by the senate; the 
justice of whose decree has been ratified by pos¬ 
ter! tv .P 

In the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Accession of 
Alexander was . raised to the throne by Alexander 
the praetorian guards. His relation to ^everus. 
the family of fcJeverus, whose name he assumed,’ was 
the same as that of his predecessor; his virtue and his 
danger had already endeared him to the Homans, and 
the eager liberality of the senate conferred upon him, 
in one day, the various titles and powers of the impe¬ 
rial dignity/ But as Alexander was a modest and du¬ 
tiful youth, of only seventeen years of age, the reins 
of government were in the hands of two women, of 
his mother Mamtea, and of Meesa, his grandmother. 
After the death of the latter, who survived hut a short 
time the elevation of Alexander, Mamaia remained the 
sole regent of her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiser, rower of his 
or at least the stronger, of the two sexes, mother Mamo-n. 
has usurped the powers of the state, and confined the 
other to the cares and pleasures of domestic life. In 
hereditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of chivalry, 
and the law' of succession, have accustomed us to 
allow' a singular exception ; and a woman is often 
acknowledged the absolute sovereign of a great king¬ 
dom, in which she W'ould be deemed incapable of 
exercising the smallest employment, civil or military. 
But as the Roman emperors w'ere still considered as 
the generals and magistrates of the republic, their 
wives and mothers, although distinguished by the 
name of Augusta, were never associated to their per¬ 
sonal honours; and a female reign would have appeared 
an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of those primitive 
Romans, who married without love, or loved without 
delicacy and respect.* The haughty Agrippina as¬ 
pired, indeed, to share the honours of the empire, 
which she had conferred on her son; but her mad am¬ 
bition, detested by every citizen who felt for the dignity 

P The era of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession of Al¬ 
exander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Paul, Tille- 
mont, Vnlsecchi, VlgnolL and Torre. bishop of Adrin. The ques¬ 
tion is most assuredly intricate; hut I still adhere to the authority of 
Dion ; the truth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of whose test is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonares, 
and Cedrenus. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and 
four days, from his victory over Macrinus.nnd was killed March 30, 
222. But what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly genuine, 
which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitian power ? We shall re¬ 
ply, with the learned Vnlsecchi, that the usurpation of Mncrinus 
was annihilated, and that: the son of Cnrncalln dated his reign from 
his father’s dentil. After resolving this great difficulty, the smaller 
knots of this question may he easily untied, or cut asunder. 

[This opinion of Valesccclii has been successfully opposed by Eck- 
hcl, who has shown the impossibility of reconciling it with theme- 
dais of ElagabnJus, and has given a most satisfactory explanation of 
the five tribuneships of this einperor. He ascended the throne, and 
received the tribunitian power the 16th of May, in the 971st year of 
Home; and the first of January the following year, he commenced 
a new tribuneship, according to the custom established by preceding 
emperors. During the years 972.973, and 974. he enjoyed the tri¬ 
buneship, and he commenced his fifth the year 975, during which he 
was slain, the 10th of March. (Eckhel, De doct. num. veter. vol. 
viii. p.-430, nnd the following.)— O.j 

q Lainpridius says that it was given to him by the soldiers, on ac¬ 
count of iiis severity in military discipline. (Lanipr. in Alex. Sev. 
c. 12 and 25.)—£?.] 

r Hist. August, p. 114. By this unusual precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent thefactions 
of the armies. 

• McteNus Numidicus, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman 
people,in a public oration, that had kind Nature allowed us to exist 
without the help of women, we should be delivered from a very 
troublesome companion ;£and he could recommend matrimony only 
as the sacrifice of private pleasure to public duty. Aulus Gcllius,!. O. 1 - 
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cf Rome, was disappointed by the artful firmness of 
Seneca and Burrhus. 1 The good sense, or the indif¬ 
ference, of succeeding princes, restrained them from 
offending the prejudices of their subjects; and it was 
reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to discharge 
the acts of the senate, with the name of his mother 
Sotcmias, who was placed by the side of the consuls, 
and subscribed, as a regular member, the decrees of 
the legislative assembly. Her more prudent sister. 
Mamma, declined the useless and odious prerogative, 
and a solemn law was enacted, excluding women for 
ever from the senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, 
the head of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated." The substance, not the pageantry, of 
power was the object of Mamma’s manly ambition. 
She maintained an absolute and lasting empire over 
the mind of her son, and in his affection the mother 
could not brook a rival. Alexander, with her consent, 
married the daughter of a patrician; but his respect 
for his father-in-law, and love for the empress, were 
inconsistent with the tenderness or interest of Mamma. 
The patrician was executed on the ready accusation of 
treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with igno- 
minv from the palace, and banished into Africa." 

Wise and mode- ’ Notwithstanding this act of jealous 
rate administra- cruelty, as well as some instances of 
,,on ' avarice, with which Mamma is charged ; 

the general tenor of her administration was equally for 
the benefit of her son and of the empire. With the 
approbation of the senate, she chose sixteen of the 
wisest and most virtuous senators, as a perpetual 
council of state, before whom every public business of 
moment was debated and determined. The celebrated 
Ulpian, equally distinguished by his knowledge of, 
and his respect for, the laws of Rome, was at their 
head; and the prudent firmness of this aristocracy 
restored order and authority to the government. As 
soon as they had purged the city from foreign super¬ 
stition and luxury, the Temains of the capricious 
tyranny of Elagabalus, they applied themselves to re¬ 
move his worthless creatures from every department 
of public administration, and to supply their places 
with men of virtue and ability. Learning, and the 
love of justice, became the only recommendations for 
civil offices. Valour, and the love of discipline, the 
onlv oualifications for military employments." 

_. . But the most important care of Mamma 

Education nnd , , . 1 ,, . - 

virtuous temper and her wise counsellors, was to lorm 
or Alexander, the character of the young emperor, on 
whose personal qualities the happiness or misery of 
the Roman world must ultimately depend. The for¬ 
tunate soil assisted, and even prevented, the hand of 
cultivation. An excellent understanding soon con¬ 
vinced Alexander of the advantages of virtue, the 
pleasure of knowledge, and the necessity of labour. 
A natural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allurements 
of vice. His unalterable regard for his mother, and 
his esteem for the wise Ulpian, guarded his unexpe¬ 
rienced youth from the poison of flattery. 

Journal of Ida The simple journal of his ordinary oc- 
ordinnry life, cupations exhibits a pleasing picture of 
an accomplished emperor, 1 and with some allowance 
for the difference of manners, might well deserve the 
imitation of modern princes. Alexander rose early ; 

t Tacit. Anna), xiii. 5. 

n nipt. August, p. 102, 107. 

v Dion, 1. Ixxx. p. 1269. ITcrodinn. I. vl. p. 206. Hist. August, p. 
131. Herodian represents the patrician aa innocent. The Augustan 
History, on the authority of Dcxipptin, condemns him, as guilty of a 
conspiracy against the life of Alexander. U is impossible to pro¬ 
nounce between them : but Dion is an irreproachable witness of the 
jealousy and cruelty of Mamrea toward the young empress, whose 
hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppose. 

w ilcroilian, 1. vi. p. 206. Hist. August, p. 119. The latter insinu¬ 
ates, that when any law was to be passed, the council was assisted 
by a number of able lawyers ami experienced senators, whose opin¬ 
ions were separately niven nnd taken down in writing. 

1 See his life In the Augustan History. The undistinsuiahing com¬ 
piler has buried these interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumstances. 
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the first moments of the day were consecrated to pri¬ 
vate devotion, and his domestic chapel was filled with 
the images of those heroes, who, by improving or re¬ 
forming human life, had deserved the grateful reve¬ 
rence of posterity.!' But, as he deemed the service of- 
mankind the most acceptable worship of the gods, the 
greatest part of liis morning hours was employed in 
his council, where he discussed public affairs, and 
determined private causes, with a patience and discre¬ 
tion above his years. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of literature; and a portion of 
time was always set apart for his favourite studies of 
poetry,ihistory, and philosophy. The works of Virgil 
and Horace, the republics of Plato and Cicero, formed 
his taste, enlarged his understanding, and gave him 
the noblest ideas of man and government. The exer¬ 
cises of the body succeeded to those of the mind; and 
Alexander, who was tall, active, and robust, surpassed 
most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. Refreshed 
by the use of the bath and a slight dinner, he resumed; 
with new vigour, the business of the day; and, till 
the hour of supper, the principal meal of the Romans, 
he was attended by his secretaries, with whom he 
read and answered the multitude of letters, memorials, 
and petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the world. His table 
was served with the most frugal simplicity; and when¬ 
ever he was at liberty to consult his own inclination, 
the company consisted of a few select friends, men of 
learning and virtue, amongst whom Ulpian was con¬ 
stantly invited. Their conversation was familiar and 
instructive; and the pauses were occasionally enliv¬ 
ened by the Tccital' of some pleasing composition, 
which supplied the place of the dancers, comedians, 
and even gladiators, so frequently summoned to the 
tables of the rich and luxurious Romans." The dress 
of Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor 
courteous and affable : at the proper hours his palace 
was open to all his subjects, but the voice of a crier 
was beard, as in the Eleusinian mysteries, pronounc¬ 
ing the same salutary admonitions ; “ Let none enter 
those holy walls, unless he is conscious of a pure and 
innocent mind.”* 

Such an uniform tenor of life, which A D o 22 _ 2:53 
left not a moment for vice or folly, is a General happi- 
better proof of the wisdom and justice of ness of the Eo- 
Alexander’s government, than all the trl- mnR wor ' 
fling details preserved in the compilation of Lampri- 
dius. Since the accession of Commodus, the Roman 
world had experienced, during a term of forty years, 
the successive and various vices of four tyrants. From 
the death of Elagabalus, it enjoyed an auspicious calm 
of thirteen years. The provinces, relieved from the 
oppressive taxes invented by Caracalla and his pre¬ 
tended son, flourished in peace and prosperity, under 
the administration of magistrates, who were convinced 
by experience, that to deserve the love of the subjects, 

7 [Alexander admitted into his otvn chapel, all the deities of this 
wide empire. Jesus Christ, Abraham, Orpheus, Apollonius Thya- 
neus. dee. were there worshipped. (I,ampr. in Hist. Aug. c.£9.) It 
is almost certain that his mother, Mauuca, had instructed him in the 
precepts of Christianity;—historians generally agree in representing 
her ns a believer in the Christian religion,—there is at least reason to 
believe that site had begun to delight in the principles of Christianity. 
(Sec Tillomonl concerning Alexander Sec crus.) Gibbon has not re¬ 
collected this circumstance—he even appears to have wished to tra¬ 
duce tile character of this empress; he has followed nearly through¬ 
out, tiie account given by llcrodian. who, according to the acknow¬ 
ledgment even of Cnpituliuus, (in Maximo, e. 13.), detested Alexan¬ 
der. 

Without believing the exaggerated praise of I.ampridiUB, weean- 
not assent to the unjust severity of Hcrodian, und above all, we can- 
not forget to mention that the virtuous Alexander Severus con¬ 
firmed to the Jews the preservation of their privileges, and per¬ 
mitted tiie exercise of the Christian religion. Hist. Aug. p. 121. 

The Christians hnvlngestablished their worships itrsome public 
place,—tiie tavern-keepers demnnded not the right to it, hut the use 
of it for their employment.—Alexander replied that it was better 
that this place should he appropriated to the honor of God, as in 
some manner it was, than that it should be used by tavern-keepers. 
(Hist. Aug. p. 131.)—G.] 

* See the 13th Satire or Juvenal. 

a Hist. August, p. 119. 
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was their best and only method of obtaining the favour 
of their sovereign. While some gentle restraints 
were imposed on the innocent luxury of the Roman 
people, the price of provisions, and the interest of 
money, were reduced by the paternal care of Alexan¬ 
der, whose prudent liberality, without distressing the 
industrious, supplied the wants and amusements of the 
populace. The dignity, the freedom, the authority, of 
the senate were restored; and every virtuous senator 
might approach the person of the emperor, without a 
fear, and without a blush. 

, The name of Antoninus, ennobled by 
the name Of the virtues of Pius and Marcus; had 
Antoninus. been communicated by adoption to the 
dissolute Verus, and by descent to the cruel Commo- 
dus. It became the honourable appellation of the sons 
of Severus, was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infamy of the high 
priest of Emesa. Alexander, though pressed by the 
studied, and, perhaps, sincere importunity of the sen¬ 
ate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre of a name; 
whilst in his whole conduct he laboured to restore the 
glories and felicity of the age of the genuine Anto- 
nines. 1 ’ 

He attempts to In the civil administration of Alexan- 
refotm the army. ,j er> w ; S( ] om xyas enforced bv power, 
and the people, sensible of the public felicity, repaid 
their benefactor with their love and gratitude. There 
still remained a greater, a more necessary, but a more 
difficult enterprise; the reformation of the military 
order, whose interest and temper, confirmed by long 
impunity, rendered them impatient of the restraints of 
discipline, and careless of the blessings of public tran¬ 
quillity. In the execution of his design, the emperor 
affected to display his love, and to conceal his fear, of 
the army. The most rigid economy in every other 
branch of the administration, supplied a fund of gold 
and silver for the ordinary pay, and the extraordinary 
rewards of the troops. In their marches he relaxed 
the severe obligation of carrying seventeen days pro¬ 
vision on their shoulders. Ample magazines were 
formed along the public roads, and as soon as they en¬ 
tered the enemies’ country, a numerous train of mules 
and camels waited on their haughty laziness. As 
Alexander despaired of correcting the luxury of his 
soldiers, he attempted, at least, to direct it to objects 
of martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armour, and shields enriched with silver and gold. He 
shared whatever fatigues he was obliged to impose, 
visited, in' person, the sick and wounded, preserved 
an exact register of their services and his own grati¬ 
tude; and expressed, on every occasion, the warmest 
regard for a body of men, whose welfare, as he affected 
to declare, was so closely connected with that of the 
state . 0 By the most gentle arts he laboured to inspire 
the fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to re¬ 
store at least a faint image of that discipline to which 
the Romans owed their empire over so many other 
nations, as warlike and more powerful than them¬ 
selves. But his prudence was vain, his courage fatal, 
and the attempt towards a reformation served only to 
inflame the ilia it was meant to cure. 

Seditions of the The praetorian guards were attached 
pnetorian guards to the youth of Alexander. They loved 
U| d ian' Urder ° f *' lm as a tender pupil, whom they had 
pl saved from a tyrant’s furv. and placed 

on the imperial throne. The amiable prince was sen¬ 
sible of the obligation; but as his gratitude was re¬ 
strained within the limits of reason and justice, they 


t> Sec in the Hist. August.p. 110.117, the whole contest between 
Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that as¬ 
sembly. It happened on the sixth of March, probably of the year 
533, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the bless- 
ingsof his reign. Bcfortfthe appellation of Antoninus was offered 
him ns a title of honour, the senate waited to see whether Alexander 
would not assume it as a family name. 

c It was a favourite saying of the emperor’s, Se milites magis scr- 
vare, quam seipsum; quod salus publica in hie esset. Hist. August, 
p. 130. 


soon were more dissatisfied with the virtues of Alex¬ 
ander, than they had ever been with the vices of 
Elagabalus. Their prtefect, the wise Ulpian, was .the 
friend of the laws and of the people; he was consi¬ 
dered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his perni¬ 
cious counsels every scheme of reformation was im¬ 
puted. Some trifling accident blew up their discontent 
into a furious mutiny; and a civil war raged, during 
three days, in Rome, whilst the life of that excellent 
minister was defended by the grateful people. Terri¬ 
fied, at length, by the sight of some houses in flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagration, the peo¬ 
ple yielded with a sigh, and left the virtuous, but un¬ 
fortunate, Ulpian to his fate. He was pursued into 
the imperial palace, and massacred at the feet of his 
master, who vainly strove to cover him with the purple, 
and to obtain his pardon from the inexorable soldiers ." 1 
Such was the deplorable weakness of government, 
that the emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping to the 
arts of patience and dissimulation. Epagathus, the 
principal leader of the mutiny, was removed from 
Rome, by the honourable employment of pracfect of 
Egypt; from that high rank he was gently degraded 
to the government of Crete; and when, at length, his 
popularity among the guards was effaced by time and 
absence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but 
deserved punishment of his crimes . 0 Under the reign 
of a just and virtuous prince, the tyranny of the army 
threatened with instant death his most faithful minis¬ 
ters, who were suspected of an intention to correct 
their intolerable disorders. The historian Dion Cas¬ 
sius had commanded the Pannonian le- Danger of Dion 
gions with the spirit of ancient disci- Cassius, 
pline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing the com¬ 
mon cause of military licence, demanded the head of 
the reformer. Alexander, however, instead of yielding 
to their seditious clamours, showed a just sense of his 
merit and services, by appointing him his colleague in 
the consulship, and defraying from his own treasury 
the expense of that vain dignity: but as it was justly 
apprehended, that if the soldiers beheld him with the 
ensigns of his office, they would revenge the insult in 
his blood, the nominal first magistrate of the stale re¬ 
tired, by the emperor’s advice, from the citj’, and 
spent the greatest part of his consulship at his villas 
in Campania/ 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed Tumults of the 
the insolence of the troops; the legions legions, 
imitated the example of the guards, and defended 
their prerogative of licentiousness with the same fu¬ 
rious obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of his 
age. In Uiyricum, in Mauritania, in Armenia, in 
Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mutinies perpetually 


d [Gibbon 1ms hero confounded two event* altogether different, 
viz: the quarrel of the people with the praetorians, and the murder 
of Ulpian. Dion first relates the death of Ulpian, then returning 
hack, n habit quite familiar to him, he says that in the life time of 
Ulpian, there had been a war of three days between ihe pnetorians 
and the people; hut Ulpian was not the cause of it. Dion says, on 
the contrary, that it wns occasioned by some unimportant event— 
and gives the Tcason for the murder of Ulpian, attributing it to a 
judgment, by which this prefect of the prstorinns had condemned to 
death his two predecessors, Chrestus and Flavian, whom the sol¬ 
diers wished to avenge. Zozimns, (lib. ). c. 2.) attributes this sen¬ 
tence of condemnation to Mnmirn, but the troons could even then 
have imputed the blame of it to Ulpian, who had profited by it, and 
whom besides they hated.—f?.] 

eThough the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. August, p. 
132.) mentions the sedition raised against Ulpian by the soldiers, bo 
conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the ad¬ 
ministration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
judge of the weight and candour of that author. 

f For an account of Ulpian’s fate and his own danger, sec the 
mutilated conclusion of Dion’s History, 1. Ixxx. p. 1371. 

[Dion possessed no estates in Campania, and was not rich. I c 
says only that the emperor advised him during his consulship, to re¬ 
side in some place out of Rome, that he returned to Home at the 
close of his consulship, and had on opportunity of speaking with 
the emperor In Cpinpanin. He asked, and obtnlncd permission to 
pass the Test of Ids life in his native town, (Nican In Bitliynla ;) it 
was there that he put the last stroke to his history, which he 
finished with his second consulate.—<?.] 
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broke out; his officers were murdered, his authority 
was insulted, and his life at last sacrificed to the 
Firmness of the fierce discontents of the army.* One 
emperor. particular fact well deserves to be re¬ 
corded, as it liiustrates the manners of the troops, and 
exhibits a singular instance of their return to a sense of 
duty and obedience. Whilst the emperor lay at An¬ 
tioch, in his Persian expedition, the particulars of 
which we shall hereafter relate, the punishment of 
some soldiers, who had been discovered in the baths 
of women, excited a sedition in the legion to which 
they belonged. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modest firmness represented to the armed mul¬ 
titude the absolute necessity as well as his inflexible 
resolution of correcting the vices introduced by his 
impure predecessor, and of maintaining the discipline, 
which could not be relaxed without the ruin of the 
Roman name and empire. Their clamours interrupted 
his mild expostulation. “Reserve your shouts,” said 
the undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field against 
the Persians, the Germans, and the Sarmatians. Be 
silent in the presence of your sovereign and benefactor, 
who bestows upon you the corn, the clothing, and the 
money of the provinces. Be silent, or I shall no lon¬ 
ger style you soldiers, but citizens , h if those indeed 
who disclaim the laws of Romo deserve to be ranked 
among the meanest of the people.” His menaces in¬ 
flamed the fury of the legion, and their brandished arms 
already threatened his person. “ Your courage,” re¬ 
sumed the intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly 
displayed in the field of battle; me you may destroy, 
you cannot intimidate ; and the severe justice of the 
republic would punish your crime, and revenge my 
death.” The legion still persisted in clamorous sedi¬ 
tion, when the emperor pronounced with a loud voice, 
the decisive sentence, “ Citizens ! lay down your arms, 
and depart in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased; the soldiers, 
filled with grief and shame, silently confessed the jus¬ 
tice of their punishment, and the power of discipline, 
yielded up their arms and military ensigns, and retired 
in confusion, not to their camp, but to the several inns 
of the city. Alexander enjoyed, during thirty days, 
the edifying spectacle of their repentance; nor did he 
restore them in the former rank in the army, till he had 
punished with death these tribunes whose connivance 
had occasioned the mutiny. The grateful legion 
served the emperor, whilst living, and revenged nim 
when dead.' 

Defects of his The res °l ut i° ns of the multitude gene- 
reien and char- rally depend on a moment; and the ca- 
ncter. price of passion might equally determine 

the seditious legion to lay down their arms at the em¬ 
peror’s feet, or to plunge them into his breast. Per¬ 
haps, if the singular transaction had been investigated 
by the penetration of a philosopher, we should dis¬ 
cover the secret causes which on that occasion au¬ 
thorized the boldness of the prince, and commanded 
the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if it had 
been related by a judicious historian, we should find 
this action, worthy of Catsar himself, reduced nearer 
to the level of probability and the common standard of 
the character of Alexander Severus. The abilities of 
that amiable prince seem to have been inadequate to 
the difficulties of his situation, the firmness of his 
conduct inferior to the purity of his intentions. Ilis 
virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, contracted 
a tincture of weakness and effeminacy from the soft 
climate of Syria, of which he was a native; though he 
blushed at his foreign origin, and listened with a vain 
complacency to the flattering genealogists, who de¬ 
rived his race from the ancient slock of Roman nobi- 


r, An not. tteiinar. nd Dion Cassius, I. Ixxi. 1 >. 13G9. 
ii Julius Oasar had annaased a sedition with the same word Quf- 
rites; which, thus opposed to Soldiers , was used in n sense of con¬ 
tempt, and reduced tile offenders to the less honourable condition of 
morn citizens. Tacit. Anna). I. -13. 

I Hist. Auenst. o. 132 . 


lity.J The pride and avarice of his mother cast a 
shade on the glories of his reign; and by exacting 
from his riper years the same dutiful obedience which 
she had justly claimed from his unexperienced youth, 
Mameea exposed to public ridicule both her son’s char¬ 
acter and her own. k The fatigues of the Persian war 
irritated the military" discontent; the unsuccessful 
event degraded the reputation of the emperor as a 
general, and even as a soldier . 1 Every cause prepared, 
and every circumstance hastened, a revolution, which 
distracted the Roman empire with p long series of in¬ 
testine calamities. 

The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, n ; Erccsion „„ the 
the civil wars occasioned by his death, finances of the 
and the new maxims of policy intro- ora i ,lrc - 
duced by the house of Severus, had all contributed 
to increase the dangerous power of the army, and to 
obliterate the faint image of laws and liberty that was 
still impressed on the minds of the Romans. This in¬ 
ternal change, which undermined the foundations of 
the empire, we have endeavoured to explain with some 
degree of order and perspicuity. The personal charac¬ 
ters of the emperors, their victories, laws, follies, and 
fortunes, can interest us no farther than as they are 
connected with the general history of the Decline and 
Fall of the monarchy. Our constant attention to that 
great object will not sulfer us to overlook a most im¬ 
portant edict of Antoninus Caracalla, which communi¬ 
cated to all the free inhabitants of the empire the name 
and priviliges of Roman citizens. His unbounded 
liberality flowed not, however, from the sentiments of 
a generous mind ; it was the sordid result of avarice, 
and will naturally be illustrated by some observa¬ 
tions on the finances of that state, from the victorious 
ages of the commonwealth to the reign of Alexander 
Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first 
considerable enterprise of the Romans, Esl ' lU,s ' lmI!nt 
was protracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place, than by the unskilfulness of the 
besiegers. The unaccustomed hardships of so many 
winter campaigns, at the distance of near twenty miles 
from hoino, m required more than common encourage¬ 
ments ; and the senate wisely prevented the clamours 
of the people, by the institution of-a regular pay for the 


j From the Metclli, Hist. August, p. 119. The choice was judicious. 
Fn one short period of twelve years, the Metclli could reckon seven 
consulships and five triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, ii. I]. and 
the Fasti. 

k The life of Alexander, in the Augustan history, is the mere idea 
of a perfect prince, an awkward imitation of the’Cyroptndin. The 
account of his reign, as given by Herodian is rational and moderate, 
consistent with the general history of the age ; and, in sonic of the 
most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive fragments of 
Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater number of our 
modern writers abuse Herodian, and copy the Augustan history. 
Sec Mess, de THlcninnt and Wot ton. From the opposite prejudice, 
the emperor Julian (in Cicsarib. p. 315.) dwells with a visible entiB- 
fnction on theefFeininnte weakness of the Syrian , and tho ridiculous 
avarice of his mother. 

1 [Historians differ as to the success of tho expedition against the 
Persians. Ilerodiau alone speaks of defeats—Lampridius, Eiropius, 
Victor and others, say that It was glorious for Alexander—that he 
conquered Artaxcrxes in a great battle, and drove him from the 
frontiers of the empire. It is moreover certain that Alexander upon 
his return to Home, enjoyed the honors of a triumph. (Eampr. Hist. 
Aug. c. 5D. p. 133,134,) and that he said in his address to tlic people, 
“ Quiritcs % vicimus Persas , milites ilivites reduximus , nobis can- 
giarum pollicemur , eras ludas circenses pcrsicos dabimusP Alex¬ 
ander. says Ecklicl, had too much moderation, too much wisdom, to 
permit that those honors, which were only the rewards of victory, 
should be paid to him, if he Imd not meriied them ; he would have 
been compelled to conceal his loss—(Eckliei, Doct. Numis. vet. vol. 
vii. p. 27fi.) By medals also be is described ns triumphing, one 
among others represents him crowned by Victory, between the two 
rivers Euphrates and 'fiber—P. M. Tit. P. XII. cos. III. PP. 1m- 
perator paludntus D. hastani S. parazonium slat Inter duos fiuvios 
Inimi jneentes ct ah nccidente relro Victoria coronatur, A2. Max. 
Mod. (Mus. Reg Gall.) Although Gibbon has treated of thissubject 
more nt length in speaking of the Persian monarchy, I have thought 
it right in this place, to note whatever is opposed to liis opinion.— 
O.] 

in According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself was only 
an hundred stadia, or twelve mites nnd.a half, from Rome, though some 
out-pasts might be advanced farther on the side of Etruria. Nardini, 
ia a professed treatise, has combated tho popular opinion and the au¬ 
thority of two popes, and lias removed Veil from Civile Castellans, to a 
littlo spot called Isola, iu tho midway betwoeu Homo and the lake 
Bracciano, 
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soldiers, ■which was levied hy a general tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the property of 
the citizens.” During more than two hundred years 
after the conquest of Veii, the. victories of the republic 
added less to the wealth than to the power of Home. I 
The states of Italy paid their tribute in military service I 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, which 
was exerted in the Punic wars, was maintained at the 
expense of the Romans themselves. That high- 
spirited people (such is often the generous enthusiasm 
of freedom) cheerfully submitted to the most excessive 
but voluntary burthens, in the just confidence that they 
should speedily enjoy the rich harvest of their labours. 
Their expectations were not disappointed. In the 
course of a few years, the riches of Syracuse, of Car- 
thao-e. of Macedonia, and of Asia, were brought in tri- 
and abolition of um pb *° Rome. Tlie treasures of Per- 
tho tribute on seus alone amounted to near two millions 
Unman citizen?, sterling, and the Roman people, the 
sovereign of so many nations, was forever delivered 
from the weight of taxes.” The increasing revenue of 
the provinces was found sufficient to defray thq ordinary 
establishment of war and government, and the super¬ 
fluous mass of gold and silver was deposited in the 
temple of Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen 
emergenev of the stated 1 

Tributes of the History lias never perhaps suffered a 
proviuccs. greater or more irreparable injury, than 
in the loss of the curious register bequeathed by Augus¬ 
tus to the senate,’ in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the revenues and expenses of the 
Roman empire.” Deprived of this clear and compre¬ 
hensive estimate, we are reduced to collect a few im¬ 
perfect hints from such of the ancients as have acci¬ 
dentally turned aside from the splendid to the more 
useful parts of history. We are informed that, by the 
of Asia conquests of Pompey, the tributes of Asia 

’ were raised from fifty to one hundred 
and thirty-five millions of drachms; or about four mil¬ 
lions and a half sterling.” Under the last and most 
ofE t indolent of the Ptolemies, the revenue of 
° P ' Egypt is said to have amounted to twelve 

thousand five hundred talents; a sum equivalent to more 
than two millions and a half of our money, but which 
was afterwards considerably improved by the more 
exact economy of the Romans, and the increase of the 
of Gaol trade of ^Ethiopia and India.* Gaul was 

’ enriched by rapine, as Egypt was by 
commerce, and the tributes of those two great provinces 
have been compared as nearly equal to each other in 
of Africa, value.” The ten thousand Euboic or 
Phcenician talents, about four millions 
sterling,” which vanquished Carthage was condemned 
to pay within the term of fifty years, were a slight 
acknowledgment of the superiority of Rome," and can- 

n Sco tho 4th and 5th Books of Livy. Tn tho Roman Census, proper¬ 
ty, power, nnd taxation, were commensurate with eoch other. 

o Plin. Hist. Nntur. ]. miii. c. 3. Cicero do Otiic. ii. 22. rlutarch, 
in P. ASmil. p. 275. 

p See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in Lucan s 


not bear the least proportion with the taxes afterwards 
raised both on the lands and on the persons of the 
inhabitants, when the fertile coast of Africa was reduced 
into a province.* 

Spain, by a very singular fatality, was „ fB iDi 
the Peru and Mexico of the old world. 

The discovery of the rich western continent by the 
Phoenicians, and the oppression of the simple natives, 
who were compelled to labour in their own mines for 
the benefit of strangers, form an exact type of the more 
recent history of Spanish America.” The Phoenicians 
were acquainted only with the sea-coast of Spain; 
avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms of Rome 
and Carthago into tho heart of the country, and almost 
every part of the soil was found pregnant with copper, 
silver, and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 
thagena which yielded every day twenty-five thousand 
drachms of silver, or about three hundred thousand 
pounds a year.” Twenty thousand pound weight of gold 
was annually received from the provinces of Asturia, 
tiallicia, and Lusitania.” 

We want both leisure and materials to „f tIlo ; B i Q 
pursue this curious inquiry through the Gynrus. 
many potent states that were annihilated in the Roman 
empire. Some notion, however, may be formed of the 
revenue of the provinces where considerable wealth had 
been deposited by nature, or collected by man, if we ob¬ 
serve the severe attention that was directed to the abodes 
of solitude and sterility. Augustus once received a peti¬ 
tion from the inhabitants of Gyarus, humbly pray ing that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their excessive 
impositions. Their whole tax amounted indeed to no 
more than one hundred and fifty drachms, or about five 
pounds: but Gyarus was a little island, or rather a 
rock, of the /Egean sea, destitute of fresh water and 
every necessary of life, and inhabited only by a few 
wretched fishermen.” 

I From the faint glimmerings of such Amount of tho 
I doubtful and scattered lights, we should revenue, 
be inclined to believe, 1st, That (with every fair allow¬ 
ance for the difference of times and circumstances) the 
general income of the Roman provinces could seldom 
amount to less than fifteen or twenty millions of our 
money' ; c and, 2dly, That so ample a revenue must havo 
been fully adequate to all the expenses of the moderate 
government instituted by Augustus, whose court was 
the modest family of a private senator, and whoso 
military establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without aspiring views of conquest, or 
any serious apprehension of a foreign invasion. 

Notwithstanding the seeming proba- TnlCB on „ oman 
bility of both these conclusions, the lat- citizens institu- 
ter of them at least is positively disowned lcd ”” Augus- 
bv the language and conduct of Augus¬ 
tus. It is not easy to determine whether, on this oc¬ 
casion, he acted as the common father of the Roman 
world, or as the oppressor of liberty ; whether he wished 
to relieve the provinces, or to impoverish the senate 
and the equestrian order. But no sooner had he as¬ 
sumed the reins of government, than he frequently in- 


Thar*.!. iii. v. 155, &c. 

q [The rationarium imperii (see further Tacitus, Suetonius in jSu/T* 
c. im. nnd Dion, p. 832,) other emperors kept similar register*^and pub* 
lished them, (see a dissertation by Dr. Wolle, Dt Rattonario imperil 
Rom. Leipsic 1773.) The lust book of Appianus contained also the sta¬ 
tistics of tho Roman empire, but-it is lost.—f?.] 

r Tacit, in Annal. i. 11. It seems to have existed in tlie timo of Ap- 
pian. 

» Plutarch, in Pompeio, p. 642. 

[Thisestimate is not exact;-according to Plutarch the revenues of 
the Roman provinces of Asia, before the time of I'ompey^were 50 mil¬ 
lions of drachms; Pompey raised them to 85 millions, that is, to2,744,701 
•pounds sterling. Plutarch says elsewhere, that Anthony made 200,000 
talents, that Is, 38,750,000 pounds sterling to be paid in Asia at one 
lime, an enormous sum; but Appianus oxplains it by saying that this was 
the revenue of ton years. The annual revenue In tlie time of Anthony 
amounted to 20,COO talents, or 3,875,000 pounds sterling.—G.J 
t Strabo, 1. xvii. 798. * 

u Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 39. lie seems to give the preference to 
the revenue of Gaul. 

▼ The Euboic, the Phoenician, and the Alexandrian talents wore 
double iu weight to the Attic. Sco Hooper cm ancient weights and 
measures, p. iv. c. 5. It is very probable that the same talent was car¬ 
ried from Tyro to Carthago.. 
w Polyb. 1. xv. c. 2. 


x Appian in Punicis, p. 84. , . . , 

y Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadiz was built by the Plitrmcians, a mile 
more than a thousand years before Christ. See Veil. Fatere. i. 2. 

* Strabo. I. iii. p. 148. 

a Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c, 3. He mentions likewise a silver 
mine in Dalmatia, that yielded every day fifty pounds to the state. 

b Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. 69. nnd iv. 30. Sec in 
Tourncfort, Voyages au Levant, Lettro viii. a very lively picture of the 

actual misery of Gynrus. . „ 

c Lipslus de raagntiudino Pomona (1. u. c. 3.) computes tlie revenue 
atone hundred and fifty million* of gold crowns; but his whole book, 
though learned and ingenious, betrays a very heated imagination. 

[If Justus Lipsius has given mi exaggerated estimate of the revenuo 
of the Roman empire. Gibbon on the other hand has given it far below 
its true amount, lie fixes it at from fifteen to twenty millions sterling, 
hut if we cstimnto the taxes from tho provinces ho has already men¬ 
tioned, at a moderate calculation only, taking into account also their 
augmentation by Augustus, they amount very nearly to tins sum. 
There still remain the provinces of Italy, of Rhctin, of Noncum, of 
Fnnnonia, of Greece, &c., <Scc., and moreover when we consider the pro¬ 
digious expenses of some of tho emperors, (Sueton. Vespa*, c. 1G.) wo 
so 0 that such a revenuo would by no means have been su file lent. I ho 
authors of the universal history (part 12) assign forty millions sterling 
as the sum to which tho •lublie revenue yearly amounted.—G.J 
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timated the insufficiency of the tributes, and the neces¬ 
sity of throwing an equitable proportion of the public 
burthen upon Rome and Italy.® In the prosecution of 
this unpopular design, he advanced, however, by cau¬ 
tious and well-weighed steps. The introduction of 
customs " was followed by the establishment of an 
excise, and the scheme of taxation was completed by 
an artful assessment on the real and personal property 
of the Roman citizens, who had been exempted from 
anv kind of contribution above a century and a half. f 

The cesiums a great empire like that of Rome, 

us oins. a na t U ral balance of money must have 
gradually established itself. It has been already ob¬ 
served, that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest and 
power; so a considerable part of it was restored to the 
industrious provinces by the gentle influence of com¬ 
merce and arts. In the reign of Augustus and his 
successors, duties were imposed on every kind of mer¬ 
chandise, which through a thousand channels flowed 
to the great centre of opulence and luxury; and in 
wiiatsoever manner the law was expressed, it was the 
Roman nurchaser, and not the provincial merchant, 
who paid the tax.* The rate of the customs varied 
from the eighth to the fortieth part of the value of the 
commodity; and we have a right to suppose that the 
variation was directed by the unalterable maxims of 
policy ; that a higher duty was fixed on the articles of 
luxury than on those of necessity, and that the produc¬ 
tions raised or manufactured by the labour of the sub¬ 
jects of the empire, were treated with more indulgence 
than was shown to the pernicious, or at least the un¬ 
popular commerce of Arabia and India. h There is still 
extant a long but imperfect catalogue 1 of eastern com¬ 
modities, which about the time of Alexander Severus 
were subject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, 
myrrh, pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aromatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among which the 
diamond was the most remarkable for its price, and 
the emerald for its beauty : k Parthian and Babylonian 
leather, cottons, silks, both raw and manufactured, 
ebony, ivory, and eunuchs. 1 We may observe that the 
use and value of those effeminate slaves gradually rose 
with the decline of the empire. 

tiio excise The excise, introduced by Augus¬ 

tus after the civil wars, was extremolv 
moderate, but it was general. It seldom exceeded 
one per cent; but it comprehended whatever was sold 
in the markets or by public auction, from the most 
considerable purchase of lands and houses, to those 
minute objects which can only derive value from their 
infinite multitude, and daily consumption. .Such a 
tax, as it affects the body of the people, has ever been 
the occasion of clamour and discontent. An emperor 
well acquainted with the wants and resources of the 
state, was obliged to declare by a public edict, that 

a [It is not astonishing that Angustusslinuld hold tin’s language. The 
senate atso declared under Nero, that tho state could not subsist, unless 
the imposts were as much augmented as they were in the time of Au¬ 
gustus, (Tacitus Ann. lib. xiii. c. SO.) After the abolition of the diffe¬ 
rent tributes paid by Itnly, the abolition mndo in bib—ti'.l-l, and 995, of 
Home, llie slate derived as a revcuuo from this greatextonl of country, 
only the twentieth of the enfranchisements, ( viccsima manumissionum ,) 
nod Cicero often complains of it, csiiccialiy in his Letters to Jltticus. 
(Lib. ii. let. 15.)—f?.] 

e [The customs ( portoria ) had existed front the timo of the nneiont 
kings of Home. Those of Itnly were suppressed in tho year of Rome 
994 hy tile pratlor Cecclius Mctellus Ncpos: Augustus did nothing more 
than re-establish them, (see the preceding note.)— (1. 

t [They had for so long a timo been exempt from tho tax on personal 
property only, ns to tho other taxes the exemption from them is not 
dated till the &4G—94, 95.—(?:] 

r. Tacit. Aunal. xiii. 31. 

h Sec Pliny. (Ilist. Nntur. I. vi. c. 23. I. xii. c. IS.) Ills observation, 
that the Indian commodities were sold at Rome at a hundred times thoir 
original price, may give us some notion of tho prnduco of the customs, 
since that original price umounted to mure than eight hundred thousand 
pounds. 

■ [In the Pamlecles lib. 39, vol. iv. De publican. Comparo Cicero 
Veriin ii. c. 72 and 74.— G.] 

k 'rite ancients were unacquamted with tho art of cutting diamonds. 

I M. Bouchnud. in his treatise tie f! in put dice lea Remains, has 
transcribed this catalogue, from the Digest, and attempts to illustrato it 
hy a very prolix commentary. 


the support of the army depended in a. great measure 
on the produce of the excise. 1 ” 

When Augustus resolved to establish Tax on legacies 
a permanent military force for the de- “ nd inheritances, 
fence of his government against foreign and domestic 
enemies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay 
of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and the 
extraordinary expenses of xvar. The ample revenue 
of the excise, though peculiarly appropriated to those 
uses, was found inadequate. To supply the deficiency, 
the emperor suggested a new tax of five per cent, on all 
legacies and inheritances. But the nobles of Rome 
were more tenacious of .property than of freedom. 
Their indignant murmurs were received by Augustus 
with his usual temper. He candidly referred the whole 
business to the senate, and exhorted them to provide 
for the public service by some other expedient of aless 
odious nature. They were divided and perplexed. 
He insinuated to them, that their obstinacy would ob¬ 
lige him to propose a general land-tax and capitation.” 
They acquiesced in silence.” The new imposition-on 
legacies and inheritances was however mitigated by 
some restrictions. It did not take place unless the 
object was of a certain value, most probably of fifty 
or an hundred pieces of gold nor could it be exacted 
from the nearest of kin on the father’s side. 11 When 
the rights of nature and poverty -were thus secured, it 
seemed reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant rela¬ 
tion, who acquired an unexpected accession of fortune, 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, for the 
benefit of the state.” 

Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove suited to tho 
in every wealthy community, was most laws and man- 
happily suited to the situation of the Ro- ners ' 
mans, who could frame their arbitrary wills, according 
to the dictates of reason or caprice, without any res¬ 
traint from the modern fetters of entails and settle¬ 
ments. From various causes the partiality of paternal 
affection often lost its influence over the stem patriots 
of the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of the 
empire; and if the father bequeathed to his son the 
fourth part of his estate, he removed all ground of 
legal complaint.* But a rich childless old man was a 
domestic tyrant, and his power increased with his 
years and infirmities. A servile crowd, in which he 
frequently reckoned praitors and consuls, courted his 
smiles, pampered his avarice, applauded his follies, 
served his passions, and waited with impatience for 
his death. The arts of attendance and flattery were 
formed into a most lucrative science; those who pro¬ 
fessed it acquired a peculiar appellation; and the 
whole city, according to the lively descriptions of 
satire, was divided between two parties, the hunters 
and their game.* Yet, while so many.unjust and ex¬ 
travagant wills were every day dictated by cunning, 
and subscribed by folly, a few were the result of ra¬ 
tional esteem and virtuous gratitude. Cicero, who 
had so often defended the lives and fortunes of his 
fellow-citizens, was rewarded with legacies to the 
amount of an hundred and-seventy thousand pounds.;" 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to have 
been less generous to that amiable orator." Whatever 

m Tacit. Annul, i. 73. Two years afterwards, tho reduction of the 
poor kingdom of Canpaducia gave Tiberius a pretence for diminishing, 
the excise to one halt, but the relief was of very short duraliun. 

» [Dion neither mentions this proposition nor the capitation; ho says 
only that the emperor laid a tax upon the land, and sent men through¬ 
out the country charged with the management of it, without determin¬ 
ing how, and how much each ought to contribute to It. The senators 
then more readily consented to tho tax on legacies and inheri¬ 
tance k.—<?.] 

° Dion Cassius, 1. Iv. p. 794. 1. Ivj. *1. 625. 

p Tho sum is only fixed hy conjecture. 

n As tho Homan law subsisted for many ages, tho Qognati, or rela¬ 
tions on tho mother’s pfdof were not called to the succession. This harsh 
institution was gradually undermined by humanity, and finally abolish¬ 
ed hy Justinian. 

r PI in. Panegyric, c. 37* 

B See Hcincccius in the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 

t Horat, 1. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 1J6, &c. Plin. 1. ii. Epist. 520. 

u Cicero in Philip, it. c. 3G. 

v See his epistles. Every such will givo him an occasion of display- 
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was the motive of the testator, the treasury claimed, 
without distinction, the twentieth part of his estate; 
and in the course of two or three generations, the 
whole property of the subject must have gradually 
passed through the coffers of the state. 

Regulations of In the first and golden years of the 
tho emperors, reign of Nero, that prince, from a desire 
of popularity, and perhaps from a blind impulse of 
benevolence, conceived a wish of abolishing the op¬ 
pression of the customs and excise. The wisest sena¬ 
tors applauded his magnanimity; but they diverted him 
from the execution of a design, which would have dis¬ 
solved the strength and resources of the republic. 1 
Had it indeed been possible to realize this dream of 
fancy, such princes as Trajan and the Antonines 
would surely have embraced with ardour the glorious 
opportunity of. conferring so signal an obligation on 
mankind. Satisfied, however, with alleviating the 
public burthen, they attempted not to remove it. The 
mildness and precision of their laws ascertained tho 
rule and measure of taxation, and protected the subject 
of every rank against arbitrary interpretations, anti¬ 
quated claims, and the insolent vexation of the farmers 
of the revenues For it is somewhat singular, that in 
every age, the best and wisest of the Roman gover¬ 
nors persevered in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and cus- 

trims.* 

Edict of Cam- ~ The sentiments, and, indeed, the situ- 
culla. ation of Caracalla, were very different 
from those of the Antonines. Inattentive, or rather 
averse, to the welfare of his people, he found himself 
under the necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice 
which he had excited in the army. Of the several 
impositions introduced by Augustus, the twentieth on 
inheritances and legacies was the most fruitful,- as 
well as the most comprehensive. As its influence was 
not confined to Rome or Italy, the produce continually 
increased with the gradual extension of the Roman 
City. The new citizens though charged on equal 
terms,* with the payment of new taxes, which had not 
affected them as subjects, derived an ample compensa¬ 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges they 
acquired, and the fair prospect of honours and fortune 
that was thrown open to their ambition. But the fa¬ 
vour-which implied a distinction was 
tociwotran "to l° 3t * n the prodigality of Caracalla, and 
an tho s [iruvin- the reluctant provincials were compelled 
ciola, for tiio par- to assume the vain title, and the real 
posoo taxation, obligations^ of Roman citizens. Nor 
was the rapacious son of Severus contented with such 
a measnre of taxation, as had appeared sufficient to 
his moderate predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, 
he exacted a tenth of all legacies and inheritances 
and during his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every part 
of the empire under the weisrht of his iron sceptre.* 
Temporary re- When all the provincials became 
duct ion of tho liable to the peculiar impositions of 
tribute. Roman citizens, they seemed to acquire 


a legal exemption from the tributes which they had 
paid in their former condition of subjects. Such were 
not the maxim's of government adopted by Caracalla 
and his pretended son. The old as well as the new 
taxes were, at the same time, levied in the provinces. 
It was reserved for the virtue of Alexander to relieve 
them in a great measure from this intolerable grie¬ 
vance, by reducing the tributes to a thirtieth part of 
the sum exacted at the time of his accession. 1 * It is 
impossible to conjecture the motive that engaged him 
to spare so trifling a remnant of the public evil; but 
the noxious weed, which had not been totally eradi¬ 
cated, again sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, 
and in the succeeding age darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In the course of this history, 
we shall be too often summoned to explain the land- 
tax, the capitation, and the heavy contributions of com, 
wine, oil, and meat, which were exacted from the pro¬ 
vinces for the use of the court, tho army, and the 
capital. 

As long as Rome and Italy were re- cuntequonM, of 
spected as the centre of government, a tho uniTomal 
national spirit was preserved by the an- freedom of Rome, 
cient, and insensibly imbibed by the adopted, citizens. 
The principal commands of the army were filled by 
men who had received a liberal education, were well 
instructed in the advantages of laws and letters, and 
who had risen, by equal steps, through the regular 
succession of civil and military honours.' To their in¬ 
fluence and example we may partly ascribo the modest 
obedience of the legions during the two first centuries 
of the imperial history. 

But when the last enclosure of the Roman constitu¬ 
tion was trampled down by Caracalla, the separation 
of professions gradually succeeded to the distinction 
of ranks. The more polished citizens of the internal 
provinces were alone qualified to act as lawyers and 
magistrates. The rougher trade of arms was abandon¬ 
ed to the peasants and barbarians of the frontiers, who 
knew no country but their camp, no science but that of 
war, no civil laws, and scarcely those of military dis¬ 
cipline. With bloody hands, savage manners, and des¬ 
perate resolutions, they sometimes guarded, hut much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 


Ing hi* reverence to the dead, and his justice to the living. Ho recon¬ 
ciled both, in his behaviour to a son who had been disinherited by his 
mother, (v. 1.) 

x Tacit. Anna!, xiii. 50. Esprit dea Lots, J. xii. c. 39. 
y Sen Pliny’s Panegyric, the Augustan History, and Burman do Vec* 
tigal. passim. • 

* The tributes (properly so called) were not farmed ; since the good 
princes often remitted many millions of arrears. 

a The situation of tho new citizens is minutely described by Pliny. 
(Panegyric, c. 37, 33, 39.) Trojan published a law very much in their 
favour. 

b [Gibbon adopts the opinion of Spanheim and of Burmann who attri¬ 
bute to Caracalla this edict which gave the right of citizenship to all 
the inhabitants of tho provinces. This opinion is disputed ; many pas¬ 
sages from SpartianuH, from Aurelius Victor, and Aristides attribute 
this edict to MamdB Aurelius. (See upon this subject a learned dis¬ 
sertation entitled Jok. P. Mahneri Commentatio de Marco Aurtlio An¬ 
tonina constitutionis dc cioitatc universo orbi Romano data auctore. 
Halm 3772 in 8o.) It appears that Marcus Aurelius had made certain 
modifications of this edict which released the provinces from snrao of 
the burdens imposed by the ri"ht of citizenship, by depriving them of 
some of the advantages which It conferred, and that Caracalla took 
away these modifications.—<?.] 
c I)ion, lxxvii. p. 3205. 


d Ho who paid ten aurei, tho usual tribute, was charged with no 
more than the third part of an aureus, and proportional pieces of gold 
were coined by Alexander’s order. Hist. August, p. 327. with tho com- 
meniary of Salmasius. 

0 See tho lives of Agricoin, Vespaclan, Trajan, Severus, and Ida three 
competitors ; and Indeed of oil the eminent men of thoso limes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


The emperors Urdus, Gatins, ./Umilianus, Valerian, and 

Gallienus.—The general irruption of the barbarians • 

The thirty tyrants . 

From the great secular games ccle- Tho nature of tlio 
brated by Philip, to the death of the em- subject, ^ 
peror Gallienus, there elapsed twenty Am D ' - ie— 
years of shame and misfortune. During that calami¬ 
tous period, every instant of time was marked, every 
province of the Roman world was afflicted, by bar¬ 
barous invaders and military tyrants, and the ruined 
empire seemed to approach the last and fatal moment 
of its dissolution. The confusion of the times, and 
the scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal diffi¬ 
culties to the historian, who attempts to preserve a' 
clear and unbroken thread of narration. Surrounded 
with imperfect fragments, always concise, often ob¬ 
scure, and sometimes contradictory, lie is reduced to 
collect, to compare, and to conjecture : and though he 
ought never to place his conjectures in the rank of 
facts, yet the knowledge of human nature, and of the 
sure operation of its fierce and unrestrained passions, 
might, on some occasions, supply the want of historical 
materials. 

There is not, for instance, any difficulty The emperor 
in conceiving, that the successive murders Philip, 
of so many emperors had loosened all the ties of alle¬ 
giance between the prince and people; that all the 
generals of Philip were disposed to imitate the ex¬ 
ample of their master; and that the caprice of armies, 
long since habituated to frequent and violent revolu¬ 
tions, might every day raise to the throne the most 
obscure of their fellow-soldiers. History can only 
add, that the rebellion against the emperor Philip broke 
out in the summer of the year two hundred and forty- 
nine, among the legions of Mresia; and that a subaltern 
officer, named Martnus, was the object of their seditious 
choice.* Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest the 
treason of the Matsian army should prove the first 
spark of a general conflagration. Distracted with the 
consciousness of his guilt and of his danger, he com¬ 
municated the intelligence to the senate. A gloomy 
silence prevailed, the effect of fear, and perhaps of 
disaffection: till at length Decius, one Seivicce, revolt, 
of the assembly, assuming a spirit wor- v '. ot ?, r . y ’ nn ' 1 rol s n 
thy of his noble extraction, ventured to Decius, cm|,cror 
discover more intrepidity than the em- A - u - -is. 
peror seemed to possess. He treated the whole busi 
ness with contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tu- 


| » The expression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 

l Marinus commanded a century, a cohort, or a Icgiun. 
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mult, and Philip’s rival as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days would he destroyed by the same in¬ 
constancy that had created him. The speedy comple¬ 
tion of the prophecy inspired Philip with a just esteem 
for so able a counsellor; and Decius appeared to him 
the .only person capable of restoring peace and disci¬ 
pline to an army, whose tumultuous spirit did not im¬ 
mediately subside after the murder of Marinus. De¬ 
cius, who long resisted his own nomination, seems to 
have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader of 
merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds of the sol¬ 
diers ; and his prediction was again confirmed by the 
event. The legions of Mrcsia forced their judge to be¬ 
come their accomplice. They left him only the alter¬ 
native of death or thd purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. He 
conducted, or followed, his army to the confines of 
Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his force to repel 
the formidable competitor whom he had raised up, ad¬ 
vanced to meet him. The imperial troops were su¬ 
perior in number ; b but the rebels formed an army of 
veterans, commanded by an able and experienced 
leader. Philip was either killed in the battle, or put 
to death a few days afterwards at Verona. His son 
and associate in the empire was massacred at Rome by 
the pra;torinn guards ; and the victorious Decius, with 
more favourable circumstances than the ambition of 


island, or peninsula, of Scandinavia.* That extreme 
country of the north was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy; the ties of ancient consanguinity had been 
strengthened by recent offices of friendship; and a 
Scandinavian king had cheerfully abdicated his savage 
greatness, that he might pass the remainder of his days 
in the peaceful and polished court of Ravenna/ Many 
vestiges, which cannot be ascribed to the arts of po¬ 
pular vanity, attest the ancient residence of the Goths 
in the countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of Sweden, 
seems to have continued in the possession of the less 
enterprising remnant of the nation, and a large territory 
is even at present divided into east and west Gothland. 
During the middle ages, (from the ninth to the twelfth 
century,) whilst Christianity was advancing with a 
slow progress into the north, the Goths and the Swedes 
composed two distinct and sometimes hostile members 
of the same monarchy.« The latter of these two names 
has prevailed without extinguishing the former. The 
Swedes, who might well be satisfied with their own 
fame in arms, have, in every age, claimed the kindred 
glory of the Goths. In a moment of discontent against 
the court of Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, 
that his victorious troops were not degenerated from 
their brave ancestors, who had already subdued the 
mistress of the world. 1 * 


that age can usually plead, was universally acknow¬ 
ledged by the senate and provinces. It is reported, 
that, immediately after his reluctant acceptance of the 
title of Augustus, he had assured Philip by a private 
message, of his innocence and loyalty, solemnly pro¬ 
testing, that, on his arrival in Italy, he would resign 
the imperial ornaments, and return to the condition of 
an obedient subject. His professions might be sincere. 
But in tlie-situation where fortune had placed him, it 
was scarcely possible that he could either forgive or 
be forgiven.' 

The emperor Decius had employed a 
o«kinsi r ' the f° w months in the works of peace and the 
Goth-, _ administration of justice, when he was 
A. D. 250. summoned to the banks of the Danube by 
the invasion of the Goths. This is the first conside¬ 
rable occasion in which history mentions that great 
people, who afterwards broke the Roman power, sacked 
the capital, reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. So 
memorable was the part which they acted in the sub¬ 
version of the Western empire, that the name of Goths 
is frequently but improperly used as a general appella¬ 
tion of rude and warlike barbarism. 

Oriain of tho In hie beginning of the sixth century, 
Goth, from and after the conquest of Italy, the 
Scandinavia. Goths, in nossession of nresent trrent- 
ness, very naturally indulged themselves in the pros¬ 
pect of past and of future glory. They wished to pre¬ 
serve the memory of their ancestors, and to transmit 
to posterity their own achievements. The principal 
minister of the court of Ravenna, the learned Cassio- 
dorus, gratified the inclination of the conquerors in a 
Gothic history, which consisted of twelve books, now 
reduced to the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes.* 1 
These writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its suc¬ 
cessful valour, and adorned the triumph with many 
Asiatic trophies, that more properly belonged to the 
people of Scythia. On the faith of ancient songs, the 
uncertain, but the only, memorials of barbarians, they 
deduced the first origin of the Goths from the vast 


Till the end of the eleventh century, Religion of the 
a celebrated temple subsisted at Ujisal. Goihs. 
the most considerable town of the Swedes and Goths. 
It was enriched with the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and sanc¬ 
tified by the uncouth representations of the three prin¬ 
cipal deities, the god of war, the goddess of generation, 
and the god of thunder. In the general festival, that 
was solemnized every ninth year, nine animals of every 
species (without excepting the human) were sacrificed, 
and their bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred grove 
adjacent to the temple. 1 The only traces that now 
subsist of this barbaric superstition are contained in 
the Edda, a system of mythology, compiled in Iceland 
about the thirteenth century, and studied by the learned 
of Denmark and Sweden, as the most valuable remains 
of their ancient traditions. 

Notwithstanding the mysterious ob- institutions and- 
scurity of the Edda, we can easily dis- death of Odin, 
tinguisli two persons confounded under the name of 
Odm; the god of war, and the great legislator of Scan¬ 
dinavia. The latter, the Mahomet of the north, in¬ 
stituted a religion adapted to the climate and to the. 
people. Numerous tribes on either side of the Baltic 
were subdued by the invincible valour of Odin, by his 
persuasive eloquence, and, by the fame, which he ac¬ 
quired, of a most skilful magician. The faith that he 


f On the authority of Ahlavius, Jornandes quotes some old Gothic 
chronicles in verse. De Reh. Geticis, c. 4. 

[Tlic Goths inhabited Scandinavia, hut were not originally inhabi¬ 
tants of that country. This great nation was anciently of tile race 
of the Sucvi—It occupied in the time of Tacitm, and a tong time 
before, Mecklenburgli, Pomerania, Southern Prussia, and the north 
west of Poland. A little before the birtli of Jesus Christ, nud in the first 
following years they became subject to tho monarchy of Marhod, king 
of the Marcomannl: but Cotualdn, n young Gothic prince, delivered 
them from this subjection, and established himself in power over the 
kingdom of the Mnrcomnnni, already very much enfeebled by the 
conquests of Tiberius. The jiower of the Gotiis at this time must 
have been very great. The Sinus Codavus (Baltic sen) probably 
took its name from them ns it afterwards took the name of Jlfare 
Suevicum and More Venedicum , from tile time of the ascendancy of ^ 
the Suevi and of the Venedi. The lime at which the Goths passed 
into Scandinavia, is unknown. (See Adel. Hist. one. des Jlllem . p. 
200, Gatterer Essai d’une histoire univers. p. 458.)—G.j 


b His birtli at Itubnlin, a little village in Pannonia, (Etttrop. ix. 
Victor in Ctcsarib. et Epitom.) seems to contradict, unless it was 
merely accidental, his supposed descent from the Decii. Six hun¬ 
dred years had bestowed nobility on the Decii: but at the commence¬ 
ment of that period, they were only plebeians of merit, and among 
the first who shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians. 
Plebeia! Dcciorum nnimte, &.c. Juvenal, Sat. viii. 254. See the 
spirited speech of Dt-cius, in Livy, x. 9, 10. 

c Zosiinus, 1. i. p. 20. Znnnrcs, 1. xii. p. 624." Edit. Louvre. 

4 See the prefaces of Cassiodorus and Jornandes; it is surprising 
that the latter should be omitted in the excellent edition published 
by Grotius, of the Gothic writers. 


f Jornandes, c. 3. • 

eSee in tho Prolegomena of Grotius some large extracts from 
Adam of Bremen, mid Saxo-Grnmmaticus. The former wrote in 
the year 1077, the latter flourished about the year 1200. 

b Voltaire, Histoire de Charles XII. I. lit. When the Austrians 
desired the aid of the court of Romo against Gnstavus Adolphus, 
they always represented that conqueror ob the lineal successor of 
Alaric. llartc’s History of GustavuB, vol. if. p. 123. 

1 See Adnm of Bremen in Grotii Prolegomenis, p. 104. The temple 
of Upsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began his 
reign in the year 1075, and about fourscore yearsaflerwards a Chris¬ 
tian cathedral was erected on its ruins. Bee Dalin’s History of 
Sweden, in the Bibliotheque Raisonnee. 
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had propagated, during a long and prosperous life, lie 
confirmed by a voluntary death, Apprehensive of the 
ignominious approach of disease and infirmity, he re¬ 
solved to expire as became a warrior. In a solemn as¬ 
sembly of the Swedes and Goths, he wounded himself 
in nine mortal places, hastening away (as he asserted 
•with his dying voice) to prepare the feast of heroes in 
the palace of the god of war J 

A o bl b t The native and proper habitation of 
uncertain bypo- Odin is distinguished by the appellation 
thenis concerning 0 f As-gard. The happy resemblance of 
0 “‘“' that name with As-burg, or As-of, k words 

of a similar signification, has given rise to an historical 
system of so pleasing a contexture, that we could al¬ 
most wish to persuade ourselves of its truth. 1 It is 
supposed that Odin was the chief of a tribe of barba¬ 
rians which dwelt on the banks of the lake Mmotis, till 
the fall of Mithridates and the arms of Pompey me- 
. naced the north with servitude. That Odin, yielding 
with indignant fury to a power which he was unable to 
resist, conducted his tribe from the frontiers of the 
Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, with the great design 
of forming, in that inaccessible retreat of freedom, a 
religion and a people, which, in some remote age, 
might be subservient to his immortal revenge; when 
his invincible Goths, armed with martial fanaticism, 
should issue in numerous swarms from tire neighbour¬ 
hood of the polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of 
mankind . m 

- „f If so many successive generations of 

tho ,S Gotiia n from Goths were capable of preserving a faint 
Scandinavia, into tradition of their Scandinavian origin, we 
Prussia. must not expect,- from such unlettered 

barbarians, any distinct account of the time and cir¬ 
cumstances of their emigration. To cross the Baltic 
was an easy and natural attempt. The inhabitants of 
Sweden were masters of a sufficient number of large 
vessels, with oars,” and the distance is little more than 
one hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest ports 
of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, we land 
on firm and historic ground. At least as early as the 
Christian tera, 0 and as late as the age of the Antonines,f 
the Goths were established towards the mouth of the 
Vistula, and in that fertile province where the com¬ 
mercial cities of Thom, Elbing, Koningsberg, and 
Dantzick, were long afterwards founded. 11 Westward 
of the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals were 
spread along the banks of the Oder, and the sea-coast 
of Pomerania and Mecklenburg. A striking resem- 
• blanceof manners, complexion, religion, and language, 
seemed to indicate that the Vandals and the Goths 
were originally one great people. 1. The latter appear 

j Mallet, Introduction a 1’ Histoire du Danneraarc. 

k Mallet, c. iv. p. 55. has collected from Stralio, Pliny. Ptolemy, 
and Stepiianus Byzantinus, the ve3li"Cs of such a. city and people. 

1 I ft ennnot be true—Boyer lias proved that the city of Asof tvas 
not in existence, till the twelfth century. (Sec his dissertation upon 
the history of Asof, in the second volume of the collection of Hist, 
russe.)—£?.] 

m This wonderful expedition of Odin, which, by deducing the cn* 
mity of the Goths and Romans from so memorable a cause, might 
supply the noble groundwork of an epic poem, cannot safely be re¬ 
ceived as authentic history. According to the obvious sense of the 
Edds, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, As-gard, in- 
stead of denoting a real city ofthe Asiatic Sarmatia, is the fictitious 
nppellntion ofthe mystic abode ofthe gods, the Olympus of Scandi¬ 
navia : from whence the prophet was supposed to descend when he 
announced his new religion to the Gothic nations, who were al¬ 
ready seated in the southern parts of Sweden. 

[A curious letter upon this subject may be seen, written by the 
Swedish litre, judge of chancery nt Upsai, and printed at Upsnl by 
Edman, in 1773, find translated into German, by M. Schloczer, at 
Gottingen, 1773.— O.] 

n Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 

. ° Tacit. 'Annul. ii. 02. If we could yield a firm assent to the na¬ 
vigations of Pytlteas of Marseilles, we must allow that the Goths 
had passed the Baltic at least three hundred years before Citrist. 

p Ptolemy, I. ii. 

<t By the German colonics who followed the arms of the Teutonic 
kni-lits. The conquest and conversion of Prussia were completed 
by those adventurers in the thirteenth century. 

r Pliny (Hist. Nattir. iv. 14.) and Procopius (in Bell. Vandal. 1. i. 
c. 1.) agree in this opinion. They lived in distant ages, and pos¬ 
sessed different means of investigating the truth. 

[This opinion has very little probability, the Vandals and the Goths 
belonged equally to the great division of the Suevi; but the two 
tribes were very different. Those who have written upon this part 


to have been subdivided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, 
and Gepidae.* The distinction among the Vandals was 
more strongly marked by the independent names of 
Heruli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety of other 
petty states many of which, in a future age, expanded 
themselves into nowerful monarchies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths From Prussia to 
were still seated in Prussia. About the the Ukraine, 
reign of Alexander Severus, the Roman province of 
Dacia had already experienced their proximity by fre¬ 
quent and destructive inroads.* In this interval, there¬ 
fore, of about seventy years, we must place the second 
migration of the Goths from the Baltic to the Euxine; 
but the cause that produced it lies concealed among 
the various motives which actuate the conduct of un¬ 
settled barbarians. Either a pestilence, or a famine, 
a victory, or a defeat, an oracle of the gods, or the 
eloquence of a daring leader, were sufficient to impel 
the Gothic arms on the milder climates of the south. 
Besides the influence of a martial religion, the num¬ 
bers and spirit of the Goths were equal to the most 
dangerous adventures. The use of round bucklers 
and short swords rendered them formidable in a close 
engagement: the manly obedience which they yielded 
to hereditary kings, gave uncommon union and stabili¬ 
ty to their councils:" and the renowned Amala, the 
hero of that age, and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, 
king of Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he derived 
from the Jinscs, or demigods of the Gothic nation.’ 

The fame of a great enterprise ex- T1 , c Collli( . na . 
cited the bravest warriors from all the tion increases in 
Vandalic states of Germany, many of «« march, 
whom are seen a few years afterwards combating 
under the common standard of the Goths. w The first 
motions of the emigrants carried them to the banks of 
the Prypec, a river universally conceived by the an¬ 
cients to be the southern branch of the Borysthe- 
nes. 1 The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia, gave a direction to their 
line of march, and a constant supply of fresh water 
and pasturage to their numerous herds of cattle. They 
followed the unknown course of the river, confident 
in their valour, and careless of whatever power might 


of History, appear to me to ltave neglected to observe that tlie nn- 
dents almost always gave the name ofthe powerful and conquering 
people, to nil the weak and conquered tribes; thus Pliny calls all the 
nations of the north-west of Europe Vindilli , Vandals, because nt 
this time the Vandals were without doubt the most powerful tribe— 
Crpsar on the contrary, ranks under the name of Suevi most of the 
trihes which Pliny classes under that of Vandals, because that the 
Suevi, properly so called, were then the most powerful tribe of Ger¬ 
many. When the Goths, Incoming in their turn conquerors, had sub¬ 
jected the colonies,they found in their way, these colonies lost their 
name, when they lost their liberty, and bccume of the Gothic family. 
The Vandals themselves were considered then as Goths: the Heruli, 
the Gcpidne, &c. in the same manner. A common origin was thus 
attributed to nations, who had been united only by the conquests of 
one nation, and this confusion has caused innumerable errors in 
history.— G.] , t , « 

« The Astro and Viai % the enstern and western Goths, obtained 
those denominations from their original scats in Scandinavia. In 
all their future marches and settlements, they preserved, with their 
names, the same relative situation. When they first departed from 
Sweden, the infant colony was contained in three vessels. Tho 
third heing a heavy sailer. lagged behind, and the crew, which af¬ 
terwards swelled into n nation, received from that circumstance the 
appellation of Gepidte or Loiterers. Jornandes. n. 17. 

[It was not in Scandinavia that the Goths were divided into Os¬ 
trogoths and Viso Goths: this division took place after their irrup¬ 
tion into Dacia, in the third century. Those who came from Meck- 
tenburgh und Pomerania, were called Visigoths: those who came 
from the south of Prussia and the north-west of Poland, were named 
Ostrogoths. (Adel. Hist. anc. dcs Allcm.p. 202. Gatt. Hist, univers. 
p. 431.— (?.] 

t Sec a fragment of Peter Patricias in the excerptn Legntionum ; 
and with regard to its probable date, see Tilleinont, Hist, dcs Ein- 
pereurs, tom. Ill- p. 340. ... 

u Omnium harum gentium inslgne, rotunda scuta, breves gindii, et 
erga reges ohsequium. Tacit. Germania, c. 43. The Goths probably 
acquired their iron by the commerce of amber. 

v Jornandcs, c. 13, 14. ... 

wThe Heruli, nnd the Uregundi or Burgundi, arc particularly 
mentioned. See Mascou's History of the Germans, I. v. A passage 
in the Augustan History, p. 28. seems to allude to this great emigra¬ 
tion. The Marcomannic war wns partly occasioned by the pressure 
of barharouB tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern bar¬ 
barians. . . ... , 

x D’Anville Geographic Ancienne, and the third part of nlB In¬ 
comparable map of Europe. 
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oppose tlieir progress. The Bastamaj and the Venedi 
were the first who presented themselves ; and the 
flower of tlieir youth, either from choice or compul¬ 
sion, increased the Gothic army. The Bastarnsc dwelt 
on the northern side of the Carpathian mountains : the 
immense tract of land that separated the Bastarna: 
from the savages of Finland, was possessed, or rather 
wasted, by the Venedi : y we have some reason to be¬ 
lieve that the first of these nations which distinguish¬ 
ed itself in the Macedonian war, 1 and was afterwards 
divided into the formidable tribes of the Peucini, the 
Borani, the Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Ger¬ 
mans.* With better authority, a Sarmatian extrac¬ 
tion may he assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages. b But the 
Distinction of confusion of blood and manners on that 
Germans ami doubtful frontier often perplexed the 
..nrmatmns. mos t accurate observers. 0 As the Goths 
advanced near the Buxine sea, they encountered a I 
purer race of Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, d and 
the Roxolani; and they were probably the first Ger¬ 
mans who saw the mouths of the Borysthenes, and of 
the Tanais. If we inquire into the characteristic 
marts of the people of Germany and of Sarmatia, 
we shall discover that those two great portions of 
human hind were principally distinguished by fixed 
huts or moveable tents, by a close dress, or flowing 
garments, by the marriage of one or of several wives, 
by a military force, consisting, for the most part, 
either of infantry or cavalry; and above all, by the 
use of the Teutonic, or of the Sclavonian, language; 
the last of which has been diffused by conquest, from 
the confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 
Description of The Goths were now in possession 
tin; Ukraine. of tho Ukraine, a country of consider¬ 
able extent and uncommon fertility-^ intersected with 
navigable rivers, which, from either side, discharge 
themselves into the Botysthcnes; and interspersed with 
largo and lofty forests of oaks. The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in the 
hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of rocks, and 
forming, even in that rude age, a valuable branch of 
commerce, the size of tho cattle, the temperature of 
the air, the aptness of tho soil for every species of 
grain, and the luxuriancy of the vegetation, all dis- 
played the liberality of nature, and tempted the in¬ 
dustry' of man.' But the Goths withstood all these 
temptations, and still adhered to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of rapine. 

T1.0 Goth, invade , T * ,e Scythian hordes, which, towards 
the Roman pro- the east, bordered on the new settlements 
vincoa. of the Goths, presented nothing to their 

arms, except tho doubtful chance of an unprofitable 


y Tnrit. Grrniunia, c. tS. 

1 Cluver. Germ. Antique, I. iii. c. -in. 

* [The Rastarntc cannot iic rejtnnleil ns originally from Germany. 
Strnlio and Tacitus appear to dottlit it—I’liny alone positively calls 
them Germans. Ptolemy nnd Dion call them Scythians; n vague 
appellation at this era of history. Titus Livius, Plutarch, and 
Diodorus of Sicily, call them Gauls, and this opinion is the most 
prohnhlc. They wore dosrended from the Gauls tvho came into 
Germany under the conduct of Sigovessus. They are always found 
associated with the Gallic trihes, suclt as the Iioii.tlio Taurisci, tec.. 
and not with the German trihes: The names of tlieir princes or 
chiefs, as Chlonitc, Chlondicus, Dcldon, arc not Germnn names. 
Those who established themselves in the island of Pence, in the 
Danube, took the name Pucini. The Carpi appeared in 237, ns a 
tribe of the Suevi, and made nn irruption into Mocsia. At length 
they appeared again under the Ostrogoths, with whom they proba¬ 
bly became amalgamated. (See Mdel. Jlist. ane. dee MU. p. 23G and 

b The Venedi. the Slavi, nnd the Antes, were the three great tribes 
of the same people. Jornnniles, c. 2-1. 

[ These three tribes formed the great nation of the Slavi_ O 1 

c Tacitus most nssiircdly-dcscrvcs that title, and then his cautious 
suspense is a proof of his diligent inquiries. 

d [ Jnc. Reineccius thinks that among the Caucasian mountains 
some descendants of the nnlion of the Alani nre still found. The 
Tartars call them Edcki.Mlan : they speak a particular dialect of 
the ancient language of the Tnrtnrs of Caucasus. V. J. Reineccius 
Dcscr. tin Caucus, (in German.) p.ii. p. 15.— Q .1 

• Genealogical History of the Tartars, p. 503. Mr. Roll (Vol. ii. 
p. 370.) traversed the Ukraine, in Ilia journey from Petersburg to 
Constantinople. The modern face of the country is a just repre¬ 
sentation of tltc ancient, since, in tho hands of the Cossacks, it 
still remains in a state of nature. 


victory. But the prospect of the Homan territories 
was far more alluring; and the fields of Dacia were 
covered with rich harvests, sown by the hands of an 
industrious, and exposed to he gathered by those of a 
warlike, people. It is probable, that the conquests of 
Trajan, maintained by his' successors, less for any 
real advantage, than for ideal dignity, had contributed ., 
to weaken the empire bn that side. ‘ The new and un¬ 
settled province of Dacia was neither strong enough 
to resist, nor rich enough to satiate, the rapaciousness ' 
of the barbarians. As long as the Temote banks of 
tho Niester were considered as the .boundary of the 
Roman power, the fortifications of the Lower Danube 
were more carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of 
Maesia lived in supine security, fondly conceiving 
themselves at an inaccessible distance from any bar¬ 
barian invaders. The irruptions of the Goths, under 
the reign of Philip, fatally convinced them of their 
mistake. The king, or leader, of that fierce nation, 
traversed with contempt, the province of Dacia, and 
passed both the Niester and the Danube without en¬ 
countering any opposition capable of retarding his 
progress. The relaxed discipline of the Roman troops 
betrayed the most important posts, where they were 
stationed, and the fear of deserved punishment in¬ 
duced great numbers of them to enlist under the Gothic 
standard. The various multitude of barbarians ap-' 
peared, at length, under the walls of Marcianopolis, 
a city built by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at 
that time the capital of the second Maesia. 1 The in¬ 
habitants consented to ransom their lives and property, 
by the payment of a large sum of money, and the in¬ 
vaders retreated back into their deserts, animated 
rather than satisfied, with the first success of their 
arms against an opulent but feeble country. Intelli¬ 
gence was soon transmitted' to tho emperor Decius, 
that Cniva, king of the Goths, had passed the Danube 
a second time, with more considerable forces; that his 
numerous detachments scattered devastation over the 
province of Maesia, whilst the main body of the army, 
consisting of seventy thousand Germans and Sarma¬ 
tians, a force equal to the most daring achievements, 
required the presence of the Roman monarch, and the 
exertion of his military power. 

ijeents found the Goths engaged be- VnrimiB cvcnti of 
fore Nicopohs, on the .Tatrus, one of the Gothic war. 
the many monuments of Trajan’s victo- A ’ D ' 250 ‘ 
ries.s On his approach they raised the siege, but with 
a design only of marching away to a conquest of 
greater importance, the siege of Pliilippopolis, a city 
of Thrace, founded by the father of Alexander, near 
the foot of Mount Hatmus. 1 Decius followed them 
through a difficult country, and by forced marches; 
but when he imagined himself at a considerable dis¬ 
tance from the rear of the Goths, Cniva turned with 
rapid fury on his pursuers. Tho camp of the Romans 
was surprised and pillaged, and, for the first time, 
their emperor fled in disorder before a troop of half¬ 
armed barbarians. After a long resistance, Philippo- 
polis, destitute of succour, was taken by storm. 1 A 
hundred, thousand persons are reported to have been 
massacred in the sack of that great cityj Many pris¬ 
oners of consequence became a valuable accession to 
the spoil; and Priscus, a brother of the late emperor 

f In tlic sixteenth chapter of Jornandes, instead of secundo Moj- 
sinm, we may venture to substitute sccitndam, the second Mjcsia, of 
which Marcianopolis was certainty the capital. (See Ilierorles de 
FruvincUs, nnd Wesseling ad locum, p. 636. Itinerar.) It is sur¬ 
prising how this palpable error of the scribe could escape the judi¬ 
cious correction of Grotius. 

[ Jifarcianopolis , at present Prebislaw among the Bulgarians. (D* 
Anville Geog. anc. vol. i. p. 311.— G.] 

& The place is still called Nfcop. The little stream, on whose banks 
it stood, falls into the Danube. D’Anville, Geographic Ancienne. 
tom. i. p. 307. 

h Stephan. Byzant. dcUrbibus, p. 740. Wesseling, Itinerar, p. 136. 
Zonnras, by an odd mistake, ascribes the foundation of Pbilippopo* 
lis to the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

1 [Now Pliilippopolis or Philibin: its situation between hills give* 
It also the name Trimontium. (D’Anville Geogr. anc. vol. L d. 
295.—(7.1 v 

J Ainmlan. xxx\. 5. 
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Philip, blushed not to assume the purple under the 
protection of the barbarous enemies of Rome. k The 
time, however, consumed in that tedious siege, ena¬ 
bled Decius to revive the courage, restore the disci¬ 
pline 1 , and recruit the numbers, of his troops. He in¬ 
tercepted several parties of Carpi, and other Germans, 
who were hastening to share the victory of thei r coun¬ 
trymen, 1 intrusted the passes of the mountains to 
officers of approved valour 1 and fidelity; m repaired 
and strengthened the fortifications of the Danube, and 
exerted his utmost vigilance to oppose either the pro¬ 
gress or the retreat of the Goths. Encouraged by the 
return of fortune, he anxiously waited for an opportu¬ 
nity to retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own 
glory, and that of the Homan arms. 0 

Decius revives -At t ' ie same time when Decius was 

the office of ecu- struggling with the violence of the 

sou of Valerian" tem P est i his mind, calm and deliberate 
amidst the tumult of war. investigated 
the more general causes, that, since the age of the 
Antonines, had so impetuously urged the decline of 
the-Roman greatness. He soon discovered that it was 
impossible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient princi¬ 
ples and manners, and the oppressed majesty of the 
l.iws. To execute this noble but arduous design, he 
first resolved to revive the obsolete office of censor; 
an office, which, as long as it had subsisted in its 
pristine integrity, had so much contributed to the per¬ 
petuity of the state, 0 till it was usurped and gradu¬ 
ally neglected by the Caesars.r Conscious that the 
favour of the sovereign may confer power, but that 
the esteem of the people can alone bestow authority, 
he submitted the choice of the censor to the unbiassed 
voice of the senate. Bv their unanimous votes, or 
A. d. asi. snh rather acclamations, Valerian, who was 
October. afterwards emoeror. and who then serv¬ 
ed with distinction in the army of Decius, was declar¬ 
ed the most worthy of that exalted honour. As soon 
as the decree of the senate was transmitted to the em¬ 
peror, he assembled a great council in his camp, and, 
before the investiture of the censor elect, he apprized 
him of the difficulty and importance of his great office. 
“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his distinguished 
subject, “ happy in the general approbation of the sen¬ 
ate and of the Roman republic ! Accept the censorship 
of mankind; and judge of our manners. You will 
select those who deserve to continue members of the 
senate; you will restore the equestrian order to its 
ancient splendour; you will improve the revenue, yet 
moderate the public burthens. You will distinguish in¬ 
to regular classes the various and infinite multitude of 
citizens, and accurately review the military strength, 
the wealth, the virtue, and the resources of Rome. 
Your decisions shall obtain the force of laws. The 
army, the palace, the ministers of justice, and the 
great officers of the empire, are all subject to your tri¬ 
bunal. None are exempted, excepting only the ordin¬ 
ary consuls, 11 the prefect of the city, the king of the 
sacrifices, and (as long as she preserves her chastity 
inviolate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even these 

k Aurel. Victor, c. 29. 

1 Victoria Carpica . on Home medals of Decius, insinuate these ad* 
vantages. 

m Ciaudins (who afterwards reigned with so much glory) was 
posted in the pass of Thcrmopyls with 200 Sardinians, 100 iieavy 
and 160 light horse, 00 Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed re¬ 
cruits. See an original letter from the cinpcror to his officer, in the 
Augustan History, p. 200. 

n Jornandes, c. 1G—18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. 22. In the general ac¬ 
count of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness alone they arc 
alike. 

° Montesquien, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, c. viii. He 
illustrates the nature and use of the censorship with bis usual inge¬ 
nuity, and with uncommon precision. 

P Vespasian and Titus were the last censors. (Piin. Hist. Natur. 
vli. 49. Ccnsorinus de Die Natali.) The modesty of Trajan refused 
an honour which lie deserved, and his example became a law to the 
Antonines. Bee Pliny’s panegyric, c. 43 and 60. 

q Vet in spite of this exemption, Pompey appeared before that tri¬ 
bunal during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equally sin¬ 
gular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. p. 630. 


few, who may not dread the severity, will anxiously 
solicit the esteem, of the Roman censor.”' 

A magistrate, invested with such ex- i'ho design im- 
tensive powers, would have appeared practicable, and 
not so much the minister as the col- w,,huut ” nnct - 
league of his sovereign.* Valerian justly dreaded an 
elevation so full of envy and of suspicion. He modestly 
urged the alarming greatness of the trust, his own 
insufficiency, and the incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of cen¬ 
sor was inseparable from the imperial dignity, and 
that the feeble hands of a subject were unequal to the 
support of such an immense weight of cares and of 
power * The approaching event of war soon put an 
end to the piosecution of a project so specious but so 
impracticable; and whilst it preserved Valerian from 
the danger, saved the emperor Decius from the disap¬ 
pointment, which would, most probably, have attend¬ 
ed it. A censor may maintain, he can never restore, 
the morals of a state. It is impossible for such a 
magistrate to exert his authority with benefit, or even 
with effect, unless he is supported by a quick sense 
of honour and virtue in the minds of the people; by 
a decent reverence for the public opinion, and by a 
train of useful prejudices combating on the side of 
national manners. In a period when these principles 
are annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 
sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into a par¬ 
tial instrument of vexatious oppression.” It was easier 
to vanquish the Goths than to eradicate the public 
vices; yet, even in the first of these enterprises, De¬ 
cius lost his' army and his life. 

The Goths were now, on every side, Defeat and death 
surrounded and pursued by the Roman of Decius and 
arms. The flower of their troops had hi “ sun- 
perished in the long siege of Philippopolis, and the 
exhausted country could no longer afford subsistence 
for the remaining multitude of licentious barbarians. 
Reduced to this extremity, the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their booty and 
prisoners, the permission of an undisturbed retreat. 
But the emperor, confident of victory, and resolving, 
by the chastisement of these invaders, to strike a 
salutary terror into the nations of the north, Tefused to 
listen to any terms of accommodation. The high- 
spirited barbarians preferred death to slavery. An ob¬ 
scure town of Matsia, called Forum Terebronii, r was 
the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was drawn 
up in three lines, and, either from choice or accident, 
the front of the third line was covered by a morass. 
In the beginning of the action, the son of Decius, a 
youth of the fairest hopes, and already associated to 
the honours of the purple, was slain by an arrow, in 
the sight of his afflicted father; who, summoning all 
his fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little importance to 
the republic.! 1 The conflict was terrible; it was the 
conflict of despair against grief and rage. The first 
line of the Goths at length gave way in disorder; the 
second, advancing to sustain it, shared its fate; and 
the third only remained entire, prepared to dispute the 
passage of the morass, which was imprudently at¬ 
tempted by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here 
the fortune of the day turned, and all things became 
adverse to the Romans: the place deep with ooze, 
sinking under those who stood, slippery to such as ad¬ 
vanced ; their armour heavy, the waters deep; nor 
could they wield, in that uneasy situation, their weigh¬ 
ty javelins. The barbarians, on the contrary, were in- 

r See tlie original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 173. 174. 

• This transaction might deceive Zonnras, who supposes that Vale* 
rian was actually declared the colleague of Decius, I. xii, p. 625. 

t Hist. August, p. 174. The emperor’s reply is omitted. 

«Such as the attempts of Augustus towards a reformation of 
manners. Tacit. Annal. iii. 24. 

x Tillemont, Histoire des Empereurs, torn. iii. p. 598. As Zosimus 
and some of his followers mistake the Dnnuhe for the Tanais, they 
place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

7 Aurelius Victor^allows two distinct actions for the deaths of the 
two Decil; but I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
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ured to encounters in the bogs, their persons tall, their 
spears long, such as could wound at a distance .” 1 In 
this morass the Roman army, after an ineffectual strug¬ 
gle, -was irrecoverably lost; nor could the body of the 
emperor ever be found.* Such was the fate of Decius, 
in the fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace; b - who, together 
with his son, has deserved to be compared, both'in life 
and death, with the brightest examples of ancient vir- 

tue. c 

Election of Gni* This fatal blow humbled, for a very 
lus, A. D. 251. little time, the insolence of the legions. 
Eccomber. They appear to have patiently expected, 

and submissively obeyed, the decree of the senate 
which regulated the succession to the throne. From 
a just regard for the memory of Decius, the imperial 
title was conferred on Hostilianus, his only surviving 
son; but an equal rank, with more effectual power, 
was granted to Gallus, whose experience and ability 
seemed equal to the great trust of guardian to the young 
prince and the distressed empire .* 1 The first care of 
the new emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 
from the intolerable weight of the victo¬ 
rious Goths. He consented to leave in 
their hands the rich fruits of their invasion, an im¬ 
mense booty, and, what was still more disgraceful, a 
great number of prisoners of the highest merit and 
quality. 

Retreat of tho Ho plentifully supplied their camp 
Gath,. with every conveniencv that could as¬ 
suage their angry spirits, or facilitate their so much 
wished for departure; and he even promised to pay 
them annually a large sum of gold, on condition they 
should never afterwards infest the Roman territories 
by their incusions.*’ 

Gallus purchases I" t * 10 a o e °f the Scipios, the most 
pcucc by the pay- opulent kings of the earth, who courted 
aHributo" n “' m ' the protection of the victorious com¬ 
monwealth, were gratified with such 
trifling presents as could only derive a value from the 
hand that bestowed them; an ivory chair, a coarse 
garment of purple, an inconsiderable piece of plate, 
or a quantity of copper coin. f After the wealth of 
nations had centred in Rome, the emperors display¬ 
ed their greatness, and even their policy, by the regu¬ 
lar exercise of a stead}' and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty of 
the barbarians, honoured their merit, and recompensed 
their fidelity. These voluntary marks of bounty were 
understood So flow, not from the fears, but merely 
from the generosity or the gratitude of the Romans ; 
and whilst presents and subsidies were liberally dis¬ 
tributed among friends and suppliants, they were 
sternly refused to such as claimed them as a debt,* 
Popular discon But this stipulation, of an annual pay- 
tent. ment to a victorious enemy, appeared 
without disguise in the light of an ignominious tribute ; 
the minds of the Romans were not yet accustomed to 
accept such unequal laws from a tribe of barbarians ; 
and the prince, who by a necessary concession had 
probably saved his country, became the object of the 
general contempt and aversion. The death of Hos- 

2 1 hnve ventured to cony from Tacitus (Annal. i. (SI.) tlic picture 
of a similar engagement between a Roman army and German tribe. 

* Jornandcd, c. IS, Zosimus, I. i. p. 22. Zonaras, I. xii. p. C27. Aure¬ 
lius Victor. . 

b Tlic Decii tvere killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and-fifty-one, since the new princes took possessiou of the consul¬ 
ship on the ensuing calends of January. 

c Hist. August, p. 223. gives them a very honourable place among 
the small number of good emperors who reigned between Augustus 
and Dioclcsian. 

d lltcc ubi PatreB compcrerc ..dcccrnunt. Victor 

in Caisaribus. 
a Zonaras, 1. xii. p. 628. 

t A sella, a toga, and a golden patera of five pounds’ weight, were 
accepted with joy and gratitude by the wealthy king of Egypt. (Li- 
vy, xxvii. I.) Quinn millia oris, a woight of copper, in value about 
eighteen pounds sterling, was the usual present made to foreign am¬ 
bassadors. (Livy, xxxi. 9.) 

I See the firmness of n Roman general so late as the time of Alex¬ 
ander Severus, in the Excerpta Lcgationum, p. 25. Edit, Louvre. 


tilianus, though it happened in the midst of a raging 
pestilence, was interpreted as the personal crime of 
Gallus; h and even the defeat of .the late emperor was 
ascribed by the voice of suspicion to the perfidious 
counsels of his hated successor . 1 The tranquillity- 
which the empire enjoyed during the first , year of his 
administration, 1 * served Tather to inflame than to ap¬ 
pease the public discontent; and, as soon as the ap¬ 
prehensions of war were removed, the infamy of the 
peace was more deeply and more sensibly felt. 

JBut tire Romans were irritated to a victory and re¬ 
still higher degree, when they discover- volt or Emilias 
ed that they had not even secured their nu3 ‘ A - D ‘ 253 - 
repose, though at the expense of their honour. The 
dangerous secret of the wealth and weakness of the 
empire had been revealed to the world. New swarms 
of barbarians, encouraged by the success, and not con¬ 
ceiving themselves hound by tho obligation, of their 
brethren, spread devastation through the Illyrian pro¬ 
vinces, and terror as far as the gates of Rome. The 
defence of the monarchy, which seemed abandoned by 
the pusillanimous emperor, was assumed by jEmilia- 
nus, governor of Pannonia and Maisia; who rallied 
the scattered forces, and revived the fainting spirits of 
the troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at¬ 
tacked, routed, chased, and pursued beyond the Dan¬ 
ube. The victorious leader distributed as a donative 
the money collected for the tribute, and the acclama¬ 
tions of the soldiers proclaimed him emperor on the 
field of battle . 1 Gallus, who, careless of the general 
welfare, indulged himself in the pleasures of Italy, 
was almost in the same instant informed of the suc¬ 
cess, of the revolt, and of the rapid approach, of his 
aspiring lieutenant. He advanced to meet him as far 
as the plains of Spoleto. When the armies came in 
sight of each other, the, soldiers of Gallus compared 
the ignominious conduct of"their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the valour of yEmi- 
lianus; they were attracted by his liberality, fbr he 
offered a considerable increase of pay .to all deserters . 10 

The. murder of Gallus, and of liis Ga u os abandoned 
son Volusianus, put an end to the civil and slain, 
war: and the senate wave a legal sane- A ’ D ‘ 253 ‘ Mo¬ 
tion to the rights of conquest. The letters of jEmili- 
anus to that assembly displayed a mixture of modera¬ 
tion and vanity. He assured them, that he should re¬ 
sign to their wisdom tho civil administration; and, 
contenting himself with the quality of. their general, 
would in a short time assert the glory of Rome, and 
deliver the empire from all the barbarians both of the 
north and of the east . 0 His pride was flattered by the 
applause of the senate; and medals are still extant, 
representing him with the name and attributes of Her¬ 
cules the Victor, and of Mars the Avenger . 0 

If the new monarch possessed the Va)orinn rcvGnge , 
abilities, he wanted the time, necessary tho death of Gal- 
to fulfil these splendid promises. Less lus, and is aeknow- 
than four months intervened between lc =° ejn P oror -ji 
his victor}’ and his fall.r He had vanquished'Gallus: 
he sunk under the weight of a competitor more for¬ 
midable than Gallus. That unfortunate prince had 
sent Valerian, already distinguished by the honourable 
title of censor, to bring the legions of Gaul and Ger¬ 
many * 1 to his aid. Valerian executed that commission 
with zeal and fidelity, and as he arrived too late to 
save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. The 
troops of jEmilianus, who still lay encamped in the 
plains of Spoleto, were awed by the sanctity of his 


which Ills victorious countrymen had sworn to.Gallus. 
l Zosimus. 1.1. p. 25 t 26. 
m Victor in Ctnsaribus. 
n Zonaras, I. xii. p. 028. 
o Handuri Numismata, p. 91. 

1 > Eutropius, I. is. c. G. says tertio mense. Eusebius omits this 
emperor. . , , 

q Zosimus, l.i. p. 28. Eutropius and Victor station*Valerian’s army 
in Rhtetia. 
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character, but much more by the superior strength of 
his army; and as they vrere now become as incapable 
of nersonnl attachment as thev had ahvavs been of 
A. D.253. constitutional principle, they readily im- 
Ausust. breed their hands in the blood of anrince 
who so lately had been the object of their partial 
choice. The guilt was theirs, but the advantage of it 
was Valerian's/ who obtained the possession of the 
throne by the means indeed of a civil war, but with a 
degree of inrfocence singular in that age of revolutions ; 
since he owed neither gratitude nor allegiance to his 
Dredecessor, whom he dethroned. 

Character of Valerian was about sixty years of age * 

Valerian. when he was invested with the purple, not 
by the caprice of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the unanimous voice of the Roman world. 

In his gradual ascent through the honours of the 
state, he had deserved the favour of virtuous princes, 
and had declared himself the enemy of tyrants. 1 His 
noble birth, his mild but unblemished manners, his 
learning, prudence, and experience, wore revered by 
the senate and people; and if mankind (according to 
the observation of an ancient writer) had been left at 
liberty to choose a master, their choice would most 
assuredly have fallen on Valerian." Perhaps the merit 
of this emperor was inadequate to his reputation ; per¬ 
haps his abilities, or at least his spirit, were affected 
by the languor and coldness of old age. The con- 
Gcnerul nnafar- sciousness of his decline engaged him to 
tnnua t share the throne with a younger and more 
rian"and Gallic- active associate : v the emergency of the 
mis. times demanded a general no less than a 

A. D. 253—258. p r j nce ; and the exnerience of the Roman 
censor might have directed him where to bestow the 
imperial purple, ns the reward of military merit. But 
instead of making a judicious choice, which would 
have confirmed his reign and endeared his memory, 
Valerian, consulting only the dictates of affection or 
vanity, immediately invested with the supreme honours 
his son Gallienus, a youth whose effeminate vices had 
been hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a private 
station. The joint government of the father and the 
son subsisted about seven, and the sole administration 
of Gallienus continued about eight, years'. But the 
whole period was one uninterrupted series of confusion 
and calamity. As the Roman empire was at the same 
time, and on every side, attacked by the blind fury of 
foreign invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 
usurpers, we shall consult order and perspicuity, by 
pursuing, not so much the doubtful arrangements of 
dates, as the more natural distribution of subjects. The 
most dangerous enemies of Rome, during the reigns of 

Inroad,. of.he Valerian and Gallienus, were, 1. ’rtie 

barbarians. Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 3. The 
Goths; and 4. The Persians. Under these general 
appellations, we may comprehend the adventurers of 
less considerable tribes, whose obscure and uncouth 
names would only serve to oppress the memory and 
nernlex the attention of the reader. 

Origin and non- !• As the posterity of the Franks com- 
fedcracy or the pose one of the greatest and most enlight- 
Frankn. ef l nations of Europe, the powers of learn¬ 

ing and ingenuity have been exhausted in the discovery 
of their unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credu¬ 
lity, have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passage has been sifted, every spot has been surveyed, 
that might possibly reveal some faint traces of their 

‘ r [Aurelius Vicinr says Hint Emilia mis elicit of sickness; Etitropius 
speaking of Ills death dors not say that he was assassinated.— O .] 

* He was about seventy at the time of his accession, or. ns ft is 
more probable, of his death. Hist. August, p. 173. Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empcreurs. tom. iii. p. 803. note f. 

t Iniiuirus lyrannonim. Hist. August. p. 173. In the glorious 
struggle of the senate against Maxim in, Valerian acted a very spirit¬ 
ed part. Hist. Auuust. p. 150. 

u According to the distinction of Victor, he seems to have received 
the title of fmperutor ^from the army, and that of Augustus from the 
senate. 

▼ From Victor and from the medals. Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 710.) 
very jusdy infers, that Gallienus was associated to the empire about 
the month of August of the year 353. 


origin. It has been supposed, that Pannonia,* that 
Gaul, ihat the northern parts of Germany/ gave birth 
to that celebrated colony of warriors. At length the 
most rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra¬ 
tions of ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a senti¬ 
ment whose simplicity persuades us of its truth.* 
They suppose that about the year two hundred and 
forty,* a new confederacy was formed under the name 
of Franks, by the old inhabitants of the Lower Rhine 
and the Weser. T' ie present circle of Westphalia, 
the landgravate of Hesse, and the duchies of Bruns¬ 
wick and Lunenburg, were the ancient seat of the 
Chanci, who in their inaccessible morasses, defied 
the Roman arms ; b of the Cherusci, proud of the fame 
of Arminius; of the Catti, formidable by their firm and 
intrepid infantry; and of several other tribes of inferior 
power and renown." The love of liberty was the 
ruling passion of these Germans ; the enjoyment of it 
their best treasure ; the word that expressed that en¬ 
joyment, the most pleasing to tiieir ear. They de¬ 
served, they assumed, they maintained the honourable 
epithet of Franks, or freemen; which concealed, 
though it did not extinguish, the peculiar names of 
the several states of the confederacy. 11 Tacit consent, 
and mutual advantage, dictated the first laws of the 
union ; it was gradually cemented by habit and expe¬ 
rience. The league of the Franks may admit of some 
comparison with the Helvetic body; in which every 
canton, retaining its independent sovereignty, consults 
with its brethren in the common cause, without ac¬ 
knowledging the authority of any supreme head, or re¬ 
presentative assembly.' But the principle of the two 
confederacies was extremely different. A peace of two 
hundred years has rewarded the wise and honest policy 
of the Swiss. .An inconstant spirit, the thirst of rapine, 
and a disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced 
the character of the Franks. 

The Romans had long experienced the They invado 
daring- valour of the people of Lower Gnui. 
Germany. The union of their strength threatened 
Gaul with a more formidable invasion, and required 
the presence of Gallienus, the heir and colleague of 
imperial power/ Whilst that prince, and his infant 
son Salonius, displayed, in the court of Treves, the 
majesty of the empire, its armies were ably conducted 
by their general Posthumus, who, though he after¬ 
wards betrayed the family of Valerian, was ever faith¬ 
ful to the great interest of the monarchy. The treach¬ 
erous language of panegyrics and medals darkly an¬ 
nounces along series of victories. Trophies and titles 
attest (if such evidence can attest) the fame of Post¬ 
humus, who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of tho 
Germans, and The Saviour of Gaul.* 


x Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passago 
in Gregory of Tours,. I. ii. c. 9. 

j The Geoernpherof Kavennn. i. II. by mentioning Maurinjrania, 
on the confines of Denmark, as the ancient scat of the Franks, gave 

birth to an ingenious system of Leibnitz. 

z See Oliver. Germania Antiqiin, I. iii. c. 20. M, Freret, in tba 
Mtinoires dc 1* Academic des Inscriptions, tom. xviii. 

a Most probably under the reign of Gordinn, from an occidental 
circumstance fully canvassed by Tillemont, tom. iii. p. 710. 1181. 

b pjin. Hist. Natnr. xvt. 1. The panegyrists frequently allude to 
the morasses of the Franks, 
c Tacit. Germania, c. 30, 37. 

[The confederacy of the Franks appears to have been formed, 1st, 
of the Clinuci; 2d. of the Sienmhrl inhabitants of the Duchy of 
Here* 3d, of the Attunriaiis on the north of the Sienmbri in the 
principality of Wnldick, between the Dime! and the Eder; 4th, the 
Bructeri on the borders of the Lippe, and nmong the Hnrtz.* 5th. tho 
Ohumnvii (Gamhrivii of Tacitus) who bad sell led within the territory 
of the Bructeri at the time of the confederation of the Franks; Oil), 
the Cntti in Hesse.—G.] 

d in a subsequent period, most of the old names are occasionally 
mentioned. Fee some vestiges of t hem in Cltiver. Germ. Antiq. 1. Iii. 
c Simler de Reputilica Helvet. cum notia Fuselin. 
f Zosimus, I. i. p. 27. ,, 

c M. de Brequigny (in the Memolres de l’Acndemfo, tom. xxx.) nna 
given us a very curions life of Post humus. A serlesof the Augus¬ 
tan History from medals and Inscriptions hns been more than once 
planned, nnd Is still much wanted. , ^ r 

fair. Eckhel, keeper of the cabinet of medals, and professor or 
antiquities, at Vienna, lately deceased, has supplied this deficiency 
by nn excellent work, entitled, Doctrlna Nummorum Veterum Con- 
scripta, by Jos. Eckhel, 8 vol. in quarto. Vienna, 1797.—<?.] 
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_ „ . But a single fact, the only one indeed 

avago pain , we ]i ave an y distinct know¬ 

ledge, erases, in a great measure, these monuments 
of vanity and adulation. The Rhine, though dignified 
with the title of Safeguard of the provinces", was an 
imperfect barrier against the ’daring spirit of enterprise 
with which the Franks were actuated. Their rapid 
devastations stretched from the'river to the foot of the 
Pyrenees : nor were they stopped by those mountains. 
Spain, which had never dreaded, was unable to resist, 
the inroads of the Germans. During twelve years, 
the greatest part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent 
country was the theatre of unequal and destructive 
hostilities. Tarragona, the .flourishing capital of a 
peaceful province, was sacked and almost destroyed ; b 
and so late as the days of Orosius, who wrote in the 
fifth century, wretched cottages, scattered amidst the 
ruins of magnificent cities, still recorded the rage of 
the barbarians. 1 When the exhausted country no 
longer supplied a variety of plunder, the Franks seized 
on some vessels in the ports of Spain, k and transported 
and pa.™ over in- themselves into Mauritania'. The dis- 
to Africa. tant province was astonished with the 

fury of these barbarians, who seemed to fall from a 
new world, as their name, manners,-and complexion, 
were equally unknown on the coast of Africa. 1 

Origin and ro- IL In that part of Upper Saxony be- 
npwnuf tho Sue- yond the Elbe, which is at present called 
vl - the marnuisate of Lusace.'there existed, 

in ancient times, a sacred wood, the awful seat of the 
superstition of the Suevi. None were permitted to 
enter the holy precincts, without confessing, by "their 
servile bonds and suppliant posture, tho immediate 
resence of the sovereign Deity." Patriotism contri- 
uted as well as devotion to consecrate the Sonnen- 
wald, or wood of the Semnones." It was universally 
believed, that the nation had received its first exist¬ 
ence on that sacred spot. At stated periods, the nume¬ 
rous tribes who gloried in the Suevic blood, resorted 
thither by their ambassadors ; and the memory of their 
common extraction was perpetuated by barbaric rites, 
and human sacrifices. The wide extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, from the 
banks of the Oder to those of the Danube. They were 
distinguished from the other Germans by their peculiar 
mode of dressing their long hair, which they gathered 
into a rude knot on the crown of the head ; and they 
delighted in an ornament that showed their ranks more 
lofty and terrible in the eyes of the enemy." Jealous, 
as the Germans were, of military renown, they ali 
confessed the superior valour of the Suevi; and the. 
tribes of the Usipetes and Tencteri, who, with a vast 
army, encountered the dictator Ccesar, declared that 
they esteemed it not a disgrace to have fled before a 
people, to whose arms the immortal gods themselves 
were unequal.? 

a mixed body of Jn tlie roi S n of the emperor Caracalla, 
Soevi nssumo the an innumerable swarm of Suevi appear- 
namo of Aleman- e( j on the banks of the Mein, and in the 
' neighbourhood of the Roman provinces, 

in quest cither of food, or plunder, or of glory A The 
hasty army of volunteers gradually coalesced into a 
great and permanent nation, and, as it was composed 
from so many different tribes, assumed the name of 
Alemanni, or All-men; to denote at once their various 


h Aural. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Ptcnc direplo, both the sense and 
the expression require deleto , though indeed, for different reasons, it 
ia alike difficult to correct the text of the best, and of the worst, wri¬ 
ters. 

i fn the time of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) Tlerda or 
Lerida was in a very ruinous state (Anson. Epist. xxv. 58.) which 
probably was the consequence of this invasion. 

k Vatesius is therefore mistaken in supposing that the Franks had 
Invaded Spain by sen. 

l Aurel. Victor* Eutrop. ix. G. 
m Tacit. Germania, 38. 

“ Cluver. Germ. Antlq. iii. 25. 

o Sic Suevi a ceteris Germanis, sic Suevorum ingenui a servis 6epa- 
rantur. A proud separation J 
P Cicsar in Bello Galileo, iv. 7. 
q Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, Jxvli. p. 1350. 


lineage, and their common bravery. r The latter was 
soon felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. 
The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback; but their 
cavalry was rendered still more formidable by a mix¬ 
ture of light infantry, selected from the bravest and 
most active of the youth, whom frequent exercise had 
inured to accompany the horsemen in the longest 
march, the most rapid charge, or tne most precipitate 
retreat.* 

I 1 his warlike people.of Germans had invado Gaul and 
| been astonished by the immense prepa- Italy; 
rations of Alexander Severus, they were dismayed by 
the arms of liis successor, a barbarian equal in valour 
and fierceness to themselves. Rut still hovering on 
the frontiers of the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued after the death of Deeius. They 
inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces of Gaul: 
they ivere tho first who Temoved the veil that covered 
the feeble majesty of Italy. A numerous body of the 
Alemanni penetrated across the Danube, and through, 
the Rhaitian Alps, into the plains of Lombardy, ad¬ 
vanced as far as Ravenna, and displayed tho victorious 
banners of barbarians almost in sight of Rome. 1 The 
insult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
sparks of their ancient virtue. Both the emperors 
were engaged in far distant wars, Valerian in the East, 
and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the hopes and re¬ 
sources of the Romans were in themselves. In this 
emergency the senators resumed the are rcpnIs01 , from 
defence ot the republic, drew out the Rome by the Ben- 
praetorian guards, who had been left to nleand people., 
garrison the capital, and filled up their numbers, by 
enlisting into the public service the stoutest and most 
willing of the plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more numerous 
than their own, retired into Germany, laden with spoil; 
and their retreat was esteemed as a victory by the un¬ 
warlike Romans." s 

When Gallienus received the intelii* 

...... ... ... . The senators cx- 

gence that his capital was delivered eluded by Gallie- 
from the barbarians, he was much less '; us from l !>« mi - 
delighted than alarmed with the courage Itary servlce ‘ 
of the senate, since it might one day prompt them to 
rescue the public from domestic tyranny, as well as 
from foreign invasion. His timid ingratitude was 
published to his subjects, in an edict which prohibited 
the senators from exercising any military employment, 
and even from approaching the-camps of the legions. 
But his fears were groundless. The rich and luxurious 
nobles, sinking into .their natural character, accepted, 
as a favour, this disgraceful exemption from military 
service; and as long as they were indulged in the 
enjoyment of their baths, their theatres, and their vil¬ 
las, they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 
of empire to the rough hands of peasants and soldiers. 1 

r Tins etymology (far different from those wliich atnuse the fancy 
of the learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus, an original histo¬ 
rian, quoted by Agnthins, i. c. 5. 

[The nation of the Alletnanni wore not formed originally by the 
Suevi properly so called ; these have always retained their own pe¬ 
culiar name. A little after the year Anno Domini 357, they made 
an irruption into Rhetia, anti not long after were united to the Ale¬ 
manni. Still they have always been distinguished in their archives 
by their own name. To this day the people who occupy the north¬ 
west of the Black Forest, call themselves Schwaben, Suabiane, Sue¬ 
vi, while those who live near the Rhine, In Ortcnnu, Brisgnu, and 
the Margravnte of Baden, call themselves only Suahinns, and are 
originally Alemanni. The Tenr.htheri and the Usipii dwelling in 
the interior and the north of Westphalia, according to Gniterer, 
were the origin of the nation of the Allemnnni. They occupied the 
country in which appears for the first time, the name of the Alle- 
mnntii, who were conquered in 213 by Caracalla. According to Taci¬ 
tus (Germ. c. 32), they were well trained to fight on horseback, and 
Aurelius Victor gives them the same praise, and finally they never 
took part in the league of the Franks. The Allemnnni became, in 
time, the center around which gathered a crowd of the german 
tribes. (See Eumenius Panegyr. c.2. Ammienus MnrcellinuBxviii. 
2.—xxix. 4.)—f?.] . - , 

• The Suevi engaged Catsar in this manner, and the manoeuvre de¬ 
served the approbation of the conqueror, (in Bello Gallico, i, 48.) 

t Hist. August, p. 215,210. Dexippus in the Excerpta LegaUonum, 
p. 8. Hieronym. Chron. Orosius, vii. 22. 

u Zositnus, I. i. p. 3-4. 

x Aurel. Victor, in Gallieno et Probo. Ilis complaints breathe m 
uncommon spirit of freedom. 
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Gallionus con- Another invasion of the Alemanni, 
with the Aleman- of a more formidable aspect, but more 
ni. glorious event, is mentioned by a writer 

of the lower empire. Three hundred thousand of 
that warlike people are said to have been vanquished, 
in a battle near Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the 
head of only ten thousand Romans.* We may, how¬ 
ever, with great probability, ascribe this incredible 
victory, either to the credulity of the historian, or to 
some exaggerated exploits of one of the emperor’s 
lieutenants. It was by arms of a very different nature 
that Gallienus endeavoured to protect Italy from the 
fury of the Germans. He espoused Pipa, the daughter 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe, which 
was often confounded with the Alemanni in their wars 
and conquests. 1 To the father, as the price of his 
alliance, he granted an ample settlement in Pannonia. 
The native charms of unpolished beauty seem to have 
fixed the daughter in the affections of the inconstant 
emperor, and the bands of policy were more firmly 
connected by those of love. But the haughty preju¬ 
dice of Rome still refused the name of marriage, to 
the profane mixture of a citizen and a barbarian; and 
has stigmatized the German princess with the oppro¬ 
brious title of concubine of Gallienus. 1 
Inroads or the III- We have already traced the emi- 
Goths. gration of the Goths from Scandinavia, 
or at least from Prussia, to the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes, and have followed their victorious arms from 
the Borystlienes to the Danube. Under the reigns of 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last-men¬ 
tioned river was perpetually infested by the inroads 
of Germans and Sarmatians ; but it was defended by 
the Romans with more than usual firmness and suc¬ 
cess. The provinces that were the seat of war, re¬ 
cruited the armies of Rome with an inexhaustible 
supply of hardy soldiers ; and more than one of these 
Illyrian peasants attained the station, and displayed 
the abilities, of a general. Though flying parties of 
the barbarians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 
of 'the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the confines 
of Italy and Macedonia, their progress was commonly 
checked, or their return intercepted, by the imperial 
lieutenants. b But the great stream of the Gothic hos¬ 
tilities was diverted into a very different channel. 
The Goths, in their new settlement of the Ukraine, 
soon became masters of the northern coast of the 
Euxine ; to the south of that inland sea were situated 
the soft and wealthy provinces of Asia Minor, which 
possessed all that could attract, and nothing that could 
resist, a barbarian conqueror. 

Conquest of the The banks of the Borystlienes are 
Bosphorus by only sixty miles distant from the narrow 
tho Goths . entrance 1 of the peninsula of Crim Tar¬ 
tary, known to the ancients under the name of Cherso- 
nesus Taurica. d On that inhospitable shore, Euripides, 
embellishing With exquisite art the tales of antiquity, 
has placed the scene" of one of his most affecting tra¬ 
gedies.' The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the arrival 
of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph of virtue and 
religion over savage fierceness, serve to represent an 
historical truth, that the Tauri, the original inhabitants 
of the peninsula, were in some degree reclaimed from 
their brutal manners, by a gradual intercourse with the 
Grecian colonies, which settled along the maritime 
coast. The little kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capi¬ 
tal was situated on the. Straits, through which the 
Mmotis communicates itself to the Euxine, was com- 


7 Zonaras, 1. xil. p. 631. 

* One of the Victors calls him king of tho Marcomanni; tho other 
Of the Germans. 

1 See Tillemont, Hist, dcs Empereura, tom. iii. p. 398, &c. 
b See the lives of Claudius, A urelian, and I’rolms. in the Augustan 
History. 

- e It is about half a league in breadth. Genealogical History of 
the Tartars, p. 598. 

d M. de Pe.vssonel, who hnd been French Consul at Caffs, in his 
Observations sur les peuples barbares, qui ont habitd les bords du 
Danube. 

- Euripides in Ipbigenia In Taurid. 


posed of degenerate Greeks, and lialf-civilized barba¬ 
rians. It subsisted, as an independent state, from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war, f was at last swallowed 
up by the ambition of Mithridates.s and, with the rest 
of his dominions, sunk under the weight of the Roman 
arms. From the reign of Augustus, 11 the kings* of 
Bosphorus were the humble, but not useless allies, of 
the empire. By presents, by arms, and by a slight 
fortification drawn across the isthmus, they effectually 
guarded against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the 
access of a country, which from its peculiar situation 
and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine sea 
and Asia Minor. 1 As long as the sceptre was possess¬ 
ed by a. lineal succession of kings, they acquitted 
themselves of their important charge with vigilance 
and success. Domestic factions, and the fears, or 
private interest, of obscure usurpers, who seized on 
the vacant throne, admitted the Goths into the heart 
of Bosphorus. With the acquisition of a superfluous 
waste of fertile soil, the conquerors obtained the com¬ 
mand of a naval force, sufficient to. transport their 
armies to the coast of Asia. k The ships used in the 
i navigation ot the ibuxine were oi a very who Bcquire a 
| singular construction. They were slight naval furco. 
llat-bottomed barks framed of timber only, without the 
least mixture of iron, and occasionally covered with a 
shelving roof, on the appearance of a tempest. 1 In 
these floating houses, the Goths carelessly trusted 
themselves to the mercy of an unknown sea, under the 
conduct of sailors pressed into the service, and whose 
skill and fidelity were equally suspicious. But the 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of danger, 
and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied in their 
minds the more rational confidence, which is the just 
result of knowledge and experience. Warriors of such 
a daring spirit must have often murmured against the 
cowardice of their guides, who required the strongest 
assurances of a settled calm before they would ven¬ 
ture to embark ; and would scarcely ever be tempted 
to lose sight of the land. Such, at least, is the prac¬ 
tice of the modern Turks ; m and they are probably not 
inferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient inhabit¬ 
ants of Bosphorus. 

The fleet of the Goths, leaving the coast F!rst naval cx . 
of Circassia on the left hand, first appear- pedii ion of tho 
ed before Pityus,” the utmost imits of the Gulh “- 
Homan provinces ; a city provided with a convenient 
port, and fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 
with a resistance more obstinate than they had reason 
to expect from the feeble garrison of a distant fortress. 
They were repulsed ; and their disappointment seemed 
to diminish the terror of the Gothic name. As long 
as Successianus, an officer of superior rank and merit, 
defended that frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; 
but as soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less important station, they resumed 
the attack of Pityus; and, by the destruction of that 
city, obliterated the memory of their former disgrace.” 

Circling round the eastern extremity Tho Gotll , be . 
of the E uxine sea, the navigation from sic-n nnd take 
Pityus to Trebizond is about three hun- Trcbizond. 

I dred miles.f The course of the Goths carried them in 


f Strabo, I. vii. p. 309. The Grst kings of Bosphorus were the al¬ 
lies of Athens, 
g Appian in Mithridut. 

h it was reduced by the arms of Agrlppn. Orosius, vi.21. Eutro- 
pius, vii. 9. The Romans once advanced within three days’ march 
ofilteTnnais. Tar.il. Anna!, xii. 17. 

i Seethe Toxnris of .Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the vir¬ 
tues of the Scythian, who relates a great war of his nation against 
the kings of Bosphorus, 
k Zosimus, I. i. p. 28. 

1 Strabo, I.xi. Tacit. Hist. iii. 47. They were called Camara;, 
m See a very natural picture of the Euxine navigation, in the xvith 
letter of Tournefort. 

n [Now Pitchinda. D’Anville peosr. nttc. vol. il. p. 115.—G.] 
Arrian places the frontier garrison nt Pinscurins, or Sebastopolis, [at 
present Iskuria, lb. vol. i. p. 115.—G.] forty-four miles to the east of 
Pityus. The garrison of Phnsis consisted in his time of Only four 
hundred foot. See the Pcriplus of the Euxine. 
o Zosimus, 1. i. p. 30. 

p Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euxln. p. 130.) calls the distance 2610 
stadia. 
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sight of the country of Colchis, so famous by the ex-1 
^edition of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, ] 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple at the 
mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, celebrated in 
the retreat of the ten thousand as an ancient colony of 
Greeks,’ derived its wealth and splendour from the 
munificence of the emperor Hadrian, who had con¬ 
structed an artificial port on a coast left destitute by 
nature of secure harbours/ The city- was large and 
populous ; a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy 
the fury of the Goths, and the usual garrison had been 
strengthened by a reinforcement of ten thousand men. 
But there are not any advantages capable of supplying 
the absence of discipline and vigilance. The nume¬ 
rous garrison of Trebizond, dissolved in riot and lux¬ 
ury, disdained to guard their impregnable fortifications. 
The Goths soon discovered the supine negligence of 
the besieged, erected a lolly pile of fascines, ascended 
the walls in the silence of the night, and entered the 
defenceless city, sword in hand. A general massacre 
of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted soldiers 
escaped through the opposite gates of the town. The 
most holy temples, and the most splendid edifices, 
were involved in a common destruction. The booty 
that fell into the hands of the Goths was immense; 
the wealth of the adjacent countries had been deposit¬ 
ed in Trebizond, as in a secure place of refuge. The 
number of captives was incredible, as the victorious 
barbarians ranged without opposition through the ex¬ 
tensive province of Pontus/ The rich spoils of Trebi¬ 
zond filled a great fleet of ships that had been found in 
the port. The robust youth of the sea-coast were 
chained to the oar; and the Goths, satisfied with the 
success of their first naval expedition, returned in 
triumph to their new establishments in the kingdom 
of Bosphorus.' 

Th ex The secon d expedition of the Goths 

pc<mion°of tho was undertaken with greater powers of 
Goths. men and ships; but they steered a dif¬ 

ferent course, and, disdaining the exhausted provinces 
of Pontus, followed the western coast of the Kuxine, 
passed before the wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the 
Niester, and the Danube, and increasing their fleet by 
the capture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the Eux- 
ine sea pours its waters into the Mediterranean, and 
divides the continents of Europe and Asia. The gar¬ 
rison of Chaleedon was encamped near the temple of 
Jupiter Urius, on a promontory that commanded the 
entrance of the strait; and so inconsiderable were the 
dreaded invasions of the barbarians, that this body of 
troops surpassed in number the Gothic army. But it 
was in numbers alone that they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous post, 
and abandoned the town of Chaleedon, most plentiful¬ 
ly stored with arms and money, to the discretion of 
the conquerors. Whilst they hesitated whether they 
They piumier tho should prefer the sea or land, Europe or 
chics of Uithrnia. Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, a 
perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia," once the 
capital of the kings of Bithynia, as a rich and easy con¬ 
quest. He guided the march, which was only sixty 
miles from the camp of Chaleedon,* directed the resist¬ 
less attack, and partook of the booty; for the Goths 
had learned sufficient policy to reward the traitor, 
whom they detested. Nice, Pnisa, Apiemoea, Cius,”' 
cities that had sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the 
splendour of Nicomedia, were involved in the same 
calamity, which, in a few weeks, raged without con¬ 


trol through the whole province of Bithynia. Three 
hundred yearn of peace, enjoyed by the soft inhabi¬ 
tants of Asia, had abolished the exercise of arms, and 
removed the apprehension of danger. The ancient 
walls were suffered to moulder away, and all the reve¬ 
nue of the most opulent cities was reserved for. the 
construction of baths, temnles. and theatres. 1 

When the city of Cyzicus withstood Retreat of tho 
the utmost effort of Mithridates/ it was Goths, 
distinguished by wise laws, a naval power of two 
hundred galleys, and three arsenals ; of arms, of mili¬ 
tary engines, and of corn. 1 It was still the seat of 
wealth and luxury; but of its ancient strength nothing 
remained except the situation, in a little island of the- 
Propontis, connected with the continent of Asia only 
by two bridges. From the recent sack of Prusa, the 
Goths advanced within eighteen miles 1 of the city, 
which they had devoted to destruction; but the rum 
of Cyzicus was delayed by a fortunate accident, The 
season was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reser¬ 
voir of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndacus, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad and 
rapid stream, and stopped the progress of the Goths. 
Their retreat to the' maritime city of Heraclea, where 
the fleet bad probably been stationed, was attended by 
a long train of wagons, laden with the spoils of Bithy¬ 
nia, and was marked by the flames of Nice and Nico- 
•media, which they wantonly burnt. b Some obscure 
hints are mentioned of a doubtful combat that secured 
their retreat. 0 But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of the 
autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten their re¬ 
turn. To navigate the Euxine before the month of 
May, or after that of September, is esteemed by the 
modern Turks the most unquestionable instance of 
rashness and folly. d 

When we are informed that the third Third naval er- 
fieet equipped by the Goths in the ports pcdiiion of the 
of Bosphorus, consisted of five hundred Gul “■ 
sail of ships,' our ready imagination instantly com¬ 
putes and multiplies the formidable armament; but, 
as we are assured by the judicious Strabo/ that the 
piratical vessels used by the barbarians of Pontus and 
the lesser Scythia, were not capable of containing 
more than twenty-five or thirty men, we may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at the most, em¬ 
barked in this great expedition. Impatient of the 
limits of the Euxine, they steered their destructive 
course from the Cimmerian to the Thracian Bospho¬ 
rus. When they had almost gained the middle of the 
straits, they were suddenly driven back Th ^ 
to the entrance of them; till a favoura- Bosphorus' and 
ble wind, springing up the next day, the Hellespont, 
carried them in a few hours into the placid sea, or 
rather lake, of the Propontis. Their landing on the 
little island of Cyzicus was attended with the ruin of 
that ancient and noble city. From thence issuing 
again through the narrow passage of the Hellespont, 
they pursued their winding navigation amidst the 
numerous islands scattered over the Archipelago", or 
the /Egean sea. The assistance of captives and de¬ 
serters must have been very necessary to pilot their 
vessels, and to direct their various incursions, as 
well on the coast of Greece as on that of Asia. At 
length the Gothic fleet anchored in the port of Pirieus, 


q Xenophon. Anabasis, 1. iv. p. 348. Edit. Hutchinson, 
r Arrian, p. 129. The general observation is Totirnefort’s. 

#See nn epistle of Gregory Thauinaturgus, bishop of Neo-Cmsarea, 
quoted by Mnscou, v. 37. 
t Zosinms, I. i. p. "2, 33. 

u [It bus preserved its name joined to the preposition denoting 
place in that of Js-Nikmid. D’Anvillc gcogr. line. vol. Ii. p. 23.—G.] 
t Itiner. Hierosoiym, p. 572. Wesselinq. 

w £Now Is-Nik, Bursa Mondavia, Gliio or Kcmlik. (D'Anville 
geogr. anc. vol. H. p. 21, 22.— G.] 


at Zosimus, 1. h p. 32, 33. 

y He besieged the place with 400 galleys, 150,000 foot, and a nu¬ 
merous cavalry. Sec Plutarch in Lucul. Appian in Mithridat. 
Cicero pro Lege Manilla, c. 8. 
zStrabo. 1. xli. p. 573. 

a Pocock's Description of the East, 1. ii. c. 23,21. 
b Zosimus, I.i. p. 33. * __ . 

c SynrcHus tells an unintelligible story of Prince Odenathus, who 
defeated the Goths, and who was killed by Prince Odenathus. 

d Voyages do Chardin, tom. I. p. 45. He sailed'with the Turku 
from Constantinople to Cafla. 

e Syncellus (p. 382.) speaks of th id expedition as undertaken by 
the Ileruli. 

f Strabo, 1. xi. p. 405. 
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five miles distant from Athens,s which had attempted by a crowd of fugitive slaves, often • of German ot 
to make some preparations for a Vigorous defence. Sarmatian extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers employed by the opportunity of freedom and revenge. In these expe- 
emperor’s orders to fortify tire maritime cities against ditions, the Gothic nation claimed a superior share of 
the Goths, had already begun to repair the ancient honour and danger; but the tribes that fought tinder 
walls, fallen to decay since the time of Sylla. The the Gothic banners are sometimes distinguished and 
efforts of his skill were ineffectual, and the barbarians sometimes confounded in the imperfect histories of 
became masters of the native seat of the muses and that age; and as the barbarian fleets seemed to issue 
the arts. But while the conquerors abandoned them- from the mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familiar 
selves, to the license of plunder and intemperance, appellation of Scythians was frequently bestowed on 
their fleet, that lay with a slender guard in the liar- the mixed multitude.” 1 

hour of .Pirieus, was unexpectedly attacked by . the In the general calamities of mankind. Ruin of tlio icm- 
brave Dexippus, who, flying with the engineer Cleo- the death of an individual, however ex- P* e ° r Ephesus, 
damus from the sack- of Athens, collected a hasty alted, the ruin of an edifice, however famous, are pas- 
band of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and sed over with careless inattention. Yet' we cannot 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his coun- forget that the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after 


trtr “ 

Ravage Greece But this exploit, whatever lustre it 
and threaten it- might'shed on the declining age of Ath- 
nly ‘ ens, served rather to irritate than to sub¬ 

due the undaunted spirit of the northern invaders. A 
general conflagration blazed out at the same time in 
every district of Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth 
and Sparta, which had formerly waged such memora¬ 
ble wars against each other, were now unable to bring 
an army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The rage of war, both by land and by 
sea, spread from the eastern point of Sunium to the 
western coast of Epirus. The Goths had already ad¬ 
vanced within sight of Italy, when the approach of 
such imminent danger awakened the indolent Gallie- 
nus from his dream of pleasure. The emperor appear¬ 
ed in arms; and his presence seemed to have checked 
the ardour, and to have divided the strength, of the 
Their divisions enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the He- 
and retreat. ruli, accepted an honourable capitula¬ 
tion, entered with a large body of his countrymen into 
the service of Borne, and was invested with the orna¬ 
ments of the consular dignity, which had never before 
been profaned by the hands of a barbarian. 1 Great 
numbers of the Goths, disgusted with the perils and 
hardships of a tedious voyage, broke into jMsesia, with 
a design of forcing their way over the Danube to their 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild attempt would 
have proved inevitable destruction, if the discord of 
the Roman generals had not opened to the barbarians 
the means of escape.* The small remainder of this | 
destroying host returned on board their vessels; and | 
measuring back their way through the Hellespont and 
the Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by I-Iomer, will 
probably survive the memory of the Gothic con¬ 
quests. As soon as they found themselves in safety 
within the bason of the Euxine, they landed at- An- 
chialus in Thrace, near the foot of Mount Haemus: 
and, after all their toils, indulged themselves in the 
use of those pleasant and salutary hot baths. What 
remained of the voyage was a short and easy naviga¬ 
tion. 1 Such was the various fate of this third and 
greatest of their naval enterprises. It may seem dif¬ 
ficult to conceive, how the original body of fifteen 
thousand warriors could, sustain the losses and di¬ 
visions of so bold an adventure. But as their num¬ 
bers were gradually wasted by the sword, by ship¬ 
wrecks, and by the influence of a warm climate, they 
were perpetually renewed by troops of banditti and 
deserters, who flocked to the standard of plunder, and 

S Plin. Hist. Nntur. ill. 7. 

h Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orositis, vii. 42. Zosimus, 
1.!. p. 35. Zonaras, I. xii. p. G35. Synccllus, p. 382. It fs not with* 
out some attention, that we can explain and conciliate their imper¬ 
fect hints. Wo can still discover sonic traces of the partiality ol 
Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen’s exploits. 

i Syncellus, p. 382. The body of Ileruli was for a long time faith¬ 
ful and famous. 

k Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro¬ 
priety, and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame. 
Hist. August, p. 181. 

l Jornundcs, c. 20. 


having risen with increasing splendour from seven re¬ 
peated misfortunes,” was finally burnt by the Goths 
in their third naval invasion. The arts of Greece, and 
the wealth of Asia, had conspired to erect that sacred' 
and magnificent structure. It was supported by an . 
hundred and twenty-seven marble columns of the 
Ionic order. They were the gifts of devout monarchs, 
and each was sixty feet high. The altar was adorned 
with the masterly sculptures of Praxiteles, who had, 
perhaps, selected from the favourite legends of the 
place the birth of the divine children of Latona, the 
the concealment of Apollo after the slaughter of the 
Cyclops, and the clemency of Bacchus to the van¬ 
quished Amazons.” Yet the length of the temple of' 
Ephesus was only four hundred and twenty-five feet, 
about two-thirds of the measure of the churcli of St. 
Peter’s at Rome.P In the other dimensions, it was 
still more inferior to that sublime production of mod¬ 
ern architecture. The spreading arms of a Christian 
cross require a much greater breadth than the oblong 
temples of the pagans; and the boldest artists of an¬ 
tiquity would have been startled at the proposal of 
raising in the air a dome of the size and proportions of 
the pantheon. The temple of Diana was, however, 
admired as one of the wonders of the world. Suc¬ 
cessive empires, the Persian, the Macedonian, and 
the Roman, had revered its sanctity, and enriched its 
splendour.s But the rude-savages of the Baltic were 
destitute of a taste for the elegant arts, and they de¬ 
spised the ideal terrors of a foreign superstition. 1, 

’ Another circumstance is related of Conduct of tho 
these invasions, which might deserve Gotll » at Athens, 
our notice, were it not justly- to be suspected as the 
fanciful conceit of a recent sophist. "VVe are told, that 
in the sack of Athens the Goths had collected ail the 
libraries, and were on the point of setting fire to this 
funeral pile of Grecian learning, had not one of their 
chiefs, of more refined policy than his brethren, dis¬ 
suaded them from the design ; by the profound obser¬ 
vation, that as long as the Greeks were addicted to the 
study of books, they would never apply themselves to 
the exercise of arms.* The sagacious counsellor 
(should the truth of the fact he admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In the most polite and power¬ 
ful nations, genius of every kind has displayed itself 
about the same period ; and the age of science has ge¬ 
nerally been the age of military virtue and success.. 

m Zosimus and tlm Greeks (as lire author of the I’liilopniris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jornnndcs, nod tlic Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Gotiis. 

n Hist. Aug. p. -178. Jornandes, c. 20. 

o Stralio, I. xiv. p. 640. Vitruvius, I. i. c. 1. pratfal. I. vii. Tacit. 
Anna). iii.Gl. Plin. Hist. Nat. xxxvi. 1-1. 

p Tile length of St. Peter’s is 8-10 palms; euch pnlin is very little 
short of nine English incites. See Greaves's Miscellanies, vol, i. p. 
233; On the Roman foot. 

q The policy, however, of tho Rontons induced them to abridge the 
extent of tlte sanctuary or asylum, which hy successive privileccs 
had spread itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 041. 
Tacit. Anna!, iii. CO, Se c. 

r They oflered no sacrifices to the Grecian gods. See Epistol. Gre¬ 
gor. Tlmumat. 

■ Zonaras, 1. xii. p. G35. Such an anecdote was perfectly suited to 
the taste of Montaigne. He makes use of it in bis agreeable Essay 
on Pedantry, ]. i. c. 24. 
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Conqnest of Ar- , Iv - The new sovereigns of Persia, 
mcnia by the Artaxerxes and his son Sapor, had tn- 
Periiam. umphed (as we have already seen) over 

the house of Arsaces. Of the many princes of that 
ancient race, Chosroes, ‘king of Armenia, had alone 
preserved both his life and his independence. He de¬ 
fended himself by the natural strength of his country; 
by the perpetual resort of fugitives and malecontents; 
by the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by his 
own courage. • Invincible in arms during a thirty years 
war, he was at length assassinated by the emissaries 
of Sapor king of Persia. The patriotic satraps of Ar¬ 
menia, who asserted, the freedom and dignity of the 
crown, implored the protection of Rome m favour of 
Tiridates the lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes 
was an infant, the allies were at a distance, and the 
Persian monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, the fu¬ 
ture hope of his country, was saved by the fidelity of 
a servant, and Armenia continued above twenty-seven 
years a reluctant province of the great monarchy of 
Persia.' Elated with this easy conquest,’and presum¬ 
ing on the distresses or the degeneracy of the Romans, 
Sapor obliged the strong garrison of Carrha; and Nisi- 
bis to surrender, and spread devastation and terror on 
either side of the Euphrates. 

Valerian marches The loss of an important frontier, the 
ll '° *-'•="• ruin of a faithful and natural ally, and the 
rapid success of Sapor’s ambition, affected Rome with 
a deep sense of the insult as well as of the danger. 
Valerian flattered himself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety of 
the Rhine and of the Danube ; but he resolved, not¬ 
withstanding his advanced age, to march in person to 
the defence of the Euphrates. During his progress 
through Asia Minor, the naval enterprises of the Goths 
were suspended, and the afflicted province enjoyed a 
transient and fallacious calm. He passed the Eu¬ 
phrates, encountered the Persian monarch near the 
walls of Edcssa. was vanauislied. and taken prisoner 
by Sapor. The particulars of this great 
Sken prllSSer^J eveut are darkly and imperfectly repre- 
Supor kin- of sented; yet, by the glimmering light 
which is afforded us, we may discover a 
long series of imprudence, of error, and 
of deserved misfortune on the side of the Roman em¬ 
peror. He reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, 
nis praetorian pra;fect. u That worthless minister ren¬ 
dered his master formidable only to the oppressed sub¬ 
jects, and contemptible to the enemies of Rome. 1 By 
his weak or wicked counsels, the imperial army was 
betrayed into a situation, where valour and military 
skill were equally unavailing.r The vigorous attempt 
of the Romans to cut their way through the Persian 
host was repulsed with great slaughter; 1 and Sapor, 
who encompassed the camp with superior numbers, 
patiently waited till the increasing rage of famine and 
pestilence had ensured his victory. The licentious 
murmurs of the legions soon accused Valerian as the 
cause of their calamities ; their seditious clamours de¬ 
manded an instant capitulation. An immense sum of 
gold was offered to purchase the permission of a .dis¬ 
graceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious of his 
superiority, refused the money with disdain ; and de¬ 
taining the deputies, advanced in order of battle to the 
foot of the Roman rampart, and insisted on a personal 
conference with the emperor. Valerian was reduced 
to the necessity of intrusting his life and dignity to 
the faith of an enemy. The interview ended as it was 
natural to expect. The emperor was made a prisoner, 

t Moans Cltorciiensis, 1. SI. c. 71, 73, 74. Zonaras, I. xil. p. G28. 
The authentic relation of the Armenian historian serves to rectify 
the confused ncrountof theGreck. The hitter talks of the children 
of Tiridates, who at that time was himself an infant. 

a Hist. Aug. p. 191. As Macrianus was an enemy to the Christians, 
they charged hint with being a magician. 

x Zosiinus, l. i. p. 33. 

y Hist. Aug. p. 174. 

* Victor in Uteaar. Eulropiua, ix 7. ‘ 


and his astonished troops laid down their arms. 1 ', -In. 
such a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 
Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne with a 
successor entirely dependant on his pleasure. Cy- 
riades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, stained with 
every vice, was chosen to dishonour the Roman purple; 
and the will of the Persian victor could not fail of be¬ 
ing ratified by the acclamations, however reluctant, of 
the captive army. 11 I- 

. l lie imperial slave was eager to secure gjp,, overrun, 
the favour of his master by an act of Syria. Cilicia, and 
treason to his native country. He con- c “i , i““ I o c ‘a. 
ducted Sapor over the Euphrates, and, by the way of 
Chalcis, to the metropolis of the East. So rapid were 
the motions of the Persian cavalry, that, if we may. 
credit a very judicious historian, 0 the city of Antioch 
w r as surprised When the idle multitude was fondly 
gazing on the amusements of the theatre. The splen¬ 
did buildings of Antioch, private as well as public, 
were either pillaged or destroyed.; and the numerous 
inhabitants were put to the sword, or led away into 
captivity. 11 The tide of devastation was stopped for a 
moment by the resolution of the high priest of Emesa. 
Arrayed in his sacerdotal robes he appeared at the 
head of a great body of fanatic peasants, armed only 
with slings, and defended his god and his property 
from the sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zoroas¬ 
ter. 0 But the ruin of Tarsus, and of many other cities, 
furnishes a melancholy proof, that, except in this sin¬ 
gular instance, the conquest of Syria and Cilicia 
scarcely interrupted the progress of the Persian arms. 
The advantages of the narrow passes of Mount Taurns. 
were abandoned, in which an invader, whose principal 
force consisted in his cavalry, would have been en¬ 
gaged in a very unequal combat: and Sapor was per¬ 
mitted to form the siege of Caesarea, the capital of 
Cappadocia; a city, though of the second rank, which 
was supposed to contain four hundred thousand inha¬ 
bitants. Demosthenes commanded in the place, not 
so mucli by tne commission ot tne emperor, as in tne 
voluntary defence of his country. For a long time he 
deferred its fate-; and, when at last Caesarea was be¬ 
trayed by the perfidy of a physician, he cut his way 
through the Persians, who had been ordered to exert 
their utmost diligence to take him alive. This heroic 
chief escaped the power of a foe, who might either 
have honoured or punished.his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were involved 
in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused of treating 
his prisoners with wanton and unrelenting cruelty.' 
Much should undoubtedly be allowed for national, ani¬ 
mosity, much for humbled pride and impotent revenge ; 
yet, upon the whole, it is certain, that the same prince, 
who, in Armenia, had displayed the mild aspect of a 
legislator, showed himself to the Romans under the 
stern features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 
any permanent establishment in the empire, and sought 
only to leave behind him a wasted desert, whilst he 
transported into Persia the people and the treasures of 
the provinces.® 

At the time when the East trembled nuMm's. and sac- 
at the name of Sapor, he received a pre- ccssnf odonathu* 
sent not unworthy of the greatest kings; ns “ ,nsl lwr - 
a long train of camels laden with the most rare and val- 

» Zosiimis. 1. i. p.33. Zonaras, 1. xii. p. GCO. Peter ratricius, in 
the Excerptn Legal, p. 29. 

b Hist August, p. 187. Tlic reign of C 3 *nodes appears in that col¬ 
lection prior to the death of Valerian ; hut I have preferred n proba¬ 
ble series of events to the doubtful chronology of a most inaccurate 
writer. ...... 

cThe sack of Antioch, anticipated by. some historians, is assigned, 
by the decisive testimony of Auiiuiauus Marcel I inus, to the reign of * 
Gall minis, xxiii. 5. 

d Zosinuis. 1. i. p. 3.7 

e John Malula, loin.i. p. "91 He corrupts this probable event by 
some fabulous circumstances. 

r Zonaras, I. xii. p. (TO. Deep valleys were filled up with the slain. 
Crowds of prisoners were driven to water like beasts, and many pe¬ 
rished for want of food. 

t Zosiinus, I. i. p. 25, asserts, that Sapor, had he not preferred 
spoil to conquest, might have remained master of Asia. 
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nable merchandises; The rich offering was accom¬ 
panied with an epistle, respectful but not servile, from 
Odenathus, one of the noblest and most opulent senators 
of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus,” (said the 
haughty victor, and he commanded that the presents 
should be cast into the Euphrates) “that he thus in¬ 
solently presumes to write to his lord ! If he enter¬ 
tains a hope of mitigating his punishment, let him fall 
prostrate before the foot of our throne with his hands 
bound behind his back. Should he hesitate, swift de¬ 
struction shall be poured on his head, on his whole 
race, and on his country.” 1 * . The desperate extremity 
to wltich the Palmyrenian was reduced, called into 
action all the latgnt powers of his soul. He met Sa¬ 
por ; but he met him in arms. Infusing liis own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages of Syria, 1 
and the tents of the desert, k he hovered round- the Per¬ 
sian host, harassed their retreat, carried off part of the 
treasure, and what was dearer than any treasure, se¬ 
veral of the women of the great king; who was at last 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks of 
haste and confusion. 1 By this exploit, Odenathus laid 
the foundations of his future fame and fortunes. The 
majesty of Rome, oppressed by a Persian, was protect¬ 
ed bv a Syrian or Arab of Palmvra. 

Treatment of The voice of history, which is often 
Valerian. little, more than the organ of hatred or 
flattery, reproaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the 
rights of conquest. We are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the imperial purple, was ex¬ 
posed to the multitude, a constant spectacle, of fallen 
greatness; and that whenever the Persian monarch 
mounted on horseback, he placed his foot on the neck 
of a Roman emperor. Notwithstanding all the re¬ 
monstrances of his allies, who repeatedly advised him 
to remember the vicissitude of fortune, to dread the 
returning power of Rome, and to make his illustrious 
captive the pledge of peace, not the object of insult, 
Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian sunk 
under the weight of shame and grief, his skin, stuffed 
with straw, and formed into the likeness of a human 
figure, was preserved for ages in the most celebrated 
temple of Persia; a more real monument of triumph, 
than the fancied trophies of brass and marble so often 
erected by Roman vanity.”* The tale is moral and 
pathetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be called 
in question. The letters still extant from the princes 
of the East to Sapor, are manifest forgeriesnor is it 
natural to suppose that a jealous monarch should, even 
in the person of a rival, thus publicly degrade the ma¬ 
jesty of kings. Whatever treatment the unfortunate 
Valerian might experience in Persia, it is at least cer¬ 
tain, that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fal¬ 
len into the hands of the enemy, languished away his 
life in hopeless captivity. 

Character and The emperor Gallienus, who had long 
administration of supported with impatience the censorial 
Gainonus. severity of his father and colleague, re¬ 

ceived the intelligence of his misfortunes with secret 
pleasure and avowed indifference. “ I knew that my 
father was a mortal,” said he; “and since he has act¬ 
ed as becomes a brave man, I am'satisfied.” Whilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the savage 
coldness of his son was extolled by the servile cour- 


h Peter Patricius, in Excerpt. I.og. p. 20. 

1 Syrorum agrostium mnnu. Sextus Rufus, c. 23. Rufus, Victor, 
the Augustan History, (p. 302.) nnd several inscriptions agree in 
making Odenathus a citizen of Palmyra. 

k He possessed eo powerful an interest among the wandering 
tribes, that Procopius (Dell. Persic. 1. ii. c.5.)and John .Malala (tom. 
a. p. 391.) style him Prince of tlu: Saracens, 
t Peter Palricius, p. 23. 

m The Pagan writers lament, the Christians insult, the misfor¬ 
tunes of Valerian Their various testimonies are accurately collec¬ 
ted by TiHemoni, tom* iii. p. 730, dec. So little has been preserved 
of eastern history before Mahomet, that the modern Persians are 
totally ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their 
nation. Sec Bibliothcque Oricntale. 

n One of these epistles isjrom Artavasdes, king of Armenia: since 
Armenia was then n province in Persia, the king, the kingdom, and 
the epistle, must be fictitious. 


tiers, as the perfect firmness of a hero and a stoic.” It 
is difficult to paint the light, the various, the incon¬ 
stant character of Gallienus, which he displayed with¬ 
out constraint, as soon as he became sole possessor of 
the empire. In every art that lie attempted, his lively 
genius enabled him to succeed; and as his genius was 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, except 
the important ones of war and government. He was 
a master of several curious but useless sciences, a rea¬ 
dy orator, and elegant poet, p a skilful gardener, an ex¬ 
cellent cook, and most contemptible prince. When the 
great emergencies of the state required his presence 
and attention, he was engaged in conversation with the 
philosopher Plotinus,** wasting his time in trifling or 
licentious pleasures, preparing his initiation to the 
Grecian mysteries, or soliciting a place in the Areopa¬ 
gus of Athens. His profuse magnificence insulted the 
general poverty; the solemn ridicule of his triumphs 
impressed a deeper sense of the public disgrace.” The 
repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and rebel¬ 
lions, he received with a careless smile; and singling 
out, with affected contempt, some particular production 
of the lost province, he carelessly asked. Whether 
Rome must be ruined, unless it was supplied with li¬ 
nen from Egypt, and Arras cloth from Gaul 1 There 
were, however, a few short moments in the life of Gal¬ 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent injury, he 
suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, and the cruel 
tyrant; till, satiated with blood, or fatigued by resis¬ 
tance, he insensibly sunk into the natural mildness and 
indolence ofhis character.* 

At a time when the reins of govern- ti, 0 t i,i r ty 
ment were held with so loose a hand, tyrants, 
it is not surprising, that a crowd of usurpers should 
start up in every province of the empire against the 
son of Valerian. It was probably some ingenious fan¬ 
cy, of comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers of 
the Augustan history to select that celebrated number, 
which has been gradually received into a popular ap¬ 
pellation.* But in every light the parallel is idle and 
defective. What resemblance can we discover be¬ 
tween a council of thirty persons, the united oppres¬ 
sors of a single city, and an uncertain list of indepen¬ 
dent rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession 
through the extent of avast empire I Nor can the num¬ 
ber of thirty be completed, unless we include in the 
account the women and children who were honoured 
with the imperial title. The reign of Gallienus, dis¬ 
tracted as it was, produced only nine- Their real num. 
teen pretenders to the throne; Cyriades, her was no more 
Macrianus, Balista, Odenathus, and Ze- t,m . n niuetoen - 
nobia, in the East; in Gaul, and the western pro¬ 
vinces, Posthumus, Lollianus, Vietorinus and his mo¬ 
ther Victoria, Marius, and Tetricus. In Illyricum and 


o See his life in the Augustan History. 

I> There is still extant a very pretty Epithalamium, composed by 
Gallienus, for the nuptials of his nephews. • 

Itc ait, O Juvencs, pariter suilate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos: non niurmura vesira columb®, 

Bracliia non hedene, non vincant oscula conclim. 
q Tie was on the point of giving Plotinus a ruined city of Campa¬ 
nia to try the experiment of realizing Plato's Republic. See the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Fnbricius’s Biblioth. Greco. 1. iv. 

r A medal which bears tiie head of Gallienus has perplexed the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the former Qallicnte Auffus’ 
tm. the latter Ubique Pax. M. Spnnheim supposes that the coin was 
struck by some of the enemies of Gallienus, and was designed ns a 
severe satire on that effeminate prince. But ns the use of irony may 
seem unworthy of the gravity of the Roman mint, M. de Vnllemont 
has deduced from a pnssnge of Trebollius PoMio (Hist. August, p. 
198.) an ingenious and natural solution. Gattiena was first cousin 
to the emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, she 
deserved the title or Augusta. On a medal in the French king’s col¬ 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Faustina Augusta round 
the head of Marcus Aurelius. With regard to the Ubique Pax, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, whoscized, perhaps, tho 
occasion of some momentary calm. See Nouvelles de la Republiqua 
ties Lcttres, Janvier 1700. p. 20—34. 

*This singular diameter has, I believe, been fairly transmitted to 
us. The reign of his immediate successor was short nnd busy: and 
the historians who wrote before the elevation of the family of Con* 
s ton tine could not lmvc the most remote-interest to misrepresent the 
character of Gallienus. 

t Pollio expresses the most minute anxiety to complete the number 
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the confines of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, and 
Aureolus; in Pontus," Saturninus; in Isauria, Trebel- 
lianus: Piso in Thessaly; Valens in Achaia; yEraili- 
anus in Egypt; and Celsus in Africa. To illustrate 
the obscure monuments of the life and death of each 
individual, would prove a laborious task, alike barren 
of instruction and of amusement. We may content 
ourselves with investigating some general characters, 
that most strongly mark tlio condition of the times, 
and the manners of the men, their pretensions, their 
motives, their fate, and the destructive consequences 
of their usurpation.* 

Character and is sufficiently known, that the 

merit of tho odious appellation ot Tyrant was otten 
tyrants. employed by the ancients to express 

the illegal seizure of supreme power, without any re¬ 
ference to the abuse of it. Several of the pretenders 
who raised the standard of rebellion against the empe-. 
ror Gallienus, -were shining models of virtue, and al¬ 
most all possessed a considerable share of vigour and I 
ability. Their merit had recommended them to the | 
favour of Valerian, and gradually promoted them to 
the most important commands of the empire. The 
generals, who assumed tho title of Augustus, were 
either respected by their troops for their able conduct 
and severe discipline, or admired for valour and suc¬ 
cess in war, or beloved for frankness and generosity. 
The field of victory was often the scene of their elec¬ 
tion; and even the armourer Marius, the most con¬ 
temptible of all the candidates for the purple, was dis¬ 
tinguished, however, by intrepid courage, matchless 
strength, and blunt honesty. 1 His mean and recent 
trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on his elevation; 
Tiioir obscuro but his birth could-not be more obscure 
birth. than was that of the greater part of his 
rivals, who were born of peasants, and enlisted in the 
army as private soldiers.* In times of confusion, eve¬ 
ry active genius finds the place assigned him by na¬ 
ture ; in a general state of war, military merit is the 
road to glory and to greatness. Of the nineteen ty- 
.rants, Tetricus only was a senator; Piso alone was a 
noble. Thehlood of Numa, through twenty-eight suc¬ 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calphurnius 
Piso, 1 who, by female alliances, claimed a right of ex¬ 
hibiting, in his house, the images of Crassus and of 
the great Pompey.* His ancestors had been repeated¬ 
ly dignified with all the honours which the common¬ 
wealth could bestow ; and of all the ancient families 
of Rome, the Calphurnian alone had survived tho ty¬ 
ranny of the Cmsars. The personal qualities of Piso 
added hew lustre to his race. The usurper Valens, by 
whose order he was killed, confessed with deep re¬ 
morse, that even an enemy ought to have respected the 
sanctity of Piso ; and although he died in arms against 
Gallienus, the senate, with the emperor’s generous 
permission, decreed tho triumphal ornaments to the 
memory of so virtuous a rebel. 11 
Tho onuses of The lieutenants of Valerian were grate- 
tlicir rebellion, ful to the father, whom thev esteem¬ 
ed. They disdained to serve tho luxurious indo¬ 
lence of his unworthy son. The throne of the Roman 
world was unsupported by any principle of loyalty; 

u The place of li is reign is somewhat doubtful; but there ir-as a 
tyrant in Pontus, and we are acquainted with the scat of all the 
others. 

v Tillemont, tom. ill. p. 1103, reckons them somewhat differently. 
x Sec the speech of Marius, in the Augustan History, p. 197. The 
accidental identity of names was the only circumstance that could 
tempt Pollio to imitate Sallust. 

y [Mnrinus was killed by a soldier who formerly had served him ns 
n workman In Ills sliop, and who exclaimed ns he struck him,— 
•* Sec I the sword which you yourself made!” (Treb. in Ejus Vita.) 

—’Oj 

z vos, O PompiUus sanguis ! is Horace’s address to the Pisos. See 
Art. Poet. v. 292. with Darier’sand Sanation’s notes. 

a Tacit. Anna!, xv. -18. Hist. i. 15. In the former of these passages 
wc may venture to clinnge patema into materna. In every genera¬ 
tion from Augustus to Alexander Severus. one or more Pisos appear 
os consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of tlic throne by Augustus. 
(Tacit. Annul, i. 13.) A second headed a formidable conspiracy 
against Nero; and a third was adopted and declared Cocsar by Gnlba. 

b Hist. August, p. 195. The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 
seems to have presumed on tho approbation of Gallienus. 


and .treason against such a prince might’easily be con¬ 
sidered as patriotism to the stated - Yet if we examine 
with candour the conduct of these usurpers, it will ap- - 
pear, that they were much oftener driven into rebellion 
by their fears, than urged to' it by their ambition. 
They dreaded the cruel suspicions of Gallienus; they 
equally dreaded the capricious violence of their troops. 
If the dangerous favour of the army had imprudently 
declared them deserving of the pnrple, they were 
marked for sure destruction; and even prudence would 
counsel them to secure a short enjoyment of empire, 
and rather to try the fortune of war than to expect the- 
hand of an executioner. When the clamour of the 
soldiers invested the reluctant victims with the ensigns 
of sovereign authority, they sometimes mourned in se¬ 
cret their approaching fate. “You have lost,” said 
Saturninus, on the day of his elevation, “ you have 
lost a useful commander, and you have made a very 
wretched emperor.” 0 

The apprehensions of Saturninus were Their .Mont 
justified by the repeated experience of deaths, 
revolutions. Of the nineteen tyrants who started up 
under the reign of Gallienus, there was not one who 
enjoyed a life of peace, or a natural death. As soon 
as they were invested with the bloody purple, they in¬ 
spired their adherents with the same fears and ambi¬ 
tion which had occasioned their own. revolt. Encom¬ 
passed with domestic conspiracy, military sedition, 
and civil war, they trembled on the edge of precipices, 
in which, after a longer or shorter term of anxiety, 
they were inevitably lost. These precarious monarchs 
received, however, such honours, as the flattery of 
their respective armies and provinces could bestow: 
but their claim, founded on rebellion, could never obtain 
the sanction of law or history. Italy, Rome, and the 
senate, constantly adhered to the cause of Gallienus, 
and he alone was considered as the sovereign of the 
empire. That prince condescended, indeed, to acknow¬ 
ledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, who deserved 
the honourable distinction by the respectful conduct 
which he always maintained towards the son of Vale¬ 
rian. With the general applause of the Romans, and 
the consent of Gallienus, the senate conferred the title 
of Augustus on the brave Palmyrenian ; and seemed to 
intrust him with the government of the East, which 
lie already possessed, in so independent a manner, that, 
like a private succession, he bequeathed it to his illus¬ 
trious widow Zenobia. d 

The rapid and perpetual transitions Fata] con>0 . 
from tho cottage to the throne, and from qnences of there 
the throne to the grave, might have usurpations, 
amused an indifferent philosopher; were it -possible 
for a philosopher to remain indiflerent amidst the gen¬ 
eral calamities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperors, their power and their death, were 
equally destructive to their subjects and adherents. 
The price of their fatal elevation was instantly dis¬ 
charged to the troops, by an immense donative, drawn 
from the bowels of the exhausted people. However 
virtuous was their character, however pure their inten¬ 
tions, they found themselves reduced to the_hard ne¬ 
cessity.of supporting their usurpation by frequent acts 
of rapine and cruelty. When they Fell, they involved 
armies and provinces in their fall. There, is still ex¬ 
tant a most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of 
his ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the purple in Illyricum. “ It is not 
enough,” says that soft but inhuman prince, “ that 
you exterminate such as have appeared in arms : the 
chance of battle might have served me as effectually. 
The male sex of every age must be extirpated; pro¬ 
vided that, in the execution of the children and. old 
men, you can contrive means to save our reputation. 
Let every one die who has dropped an expression, 


e Mist. August, p. 396. 

d The association of tho bravo Palmyrenian was the most popular 
act of the whole reign ofGaliienus. Hist. August, p. 160. 
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who has entertained a thought against me, against me, 
the son of Valerian, the father and brother of so many 
princes.' Remember that Ingenuus was made empe¬ 
ror : tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with my 
own hand, and would inspire you with my own feel¬ 
ings.” 1 Whilst the public forces of .the state were 
dissipated in private quarrels, the defenceless pro¬ 
vinces lay 'exposed to every invader. The bravest 
usurpers were compelled, by the perplexity of their 
situation, to conclude ignominious treaties with the 
common enemy, to purchase with oppressive tributes 
the neutrality or services of the barbarians, and to in¬ 
troduce hostile and independent nations into the heart 
of the Roman monarchy.® 

Such were the barbarians, and such the tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallienus, dis¬ 
membered the provinces, and reduced the empire to 
the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, from whence it 
seemed impossible that it should ever emerge. As 
far as the barrenness of materials would permit, we 
have attempted to trace, with order and perspicuity, 
the general events of that calamitous period. There 
still remain some particular facts : I. The disorders 
of Sicily; II. The tumults of Alexandria; and. III. 
The rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to 
reflect a stroner light on the horrid picture. 

Disorders of !• Whenevernumerous troops of ban- 
siciiy. ditti, multiplied by success and impuni¬ 
ty, publicly defy, instead of eluding, the justice of 
their country, we may safely infer, that the excessive 
weakness of the government is felt and abused by the 
lowest ranks of the community.. The situation of 
• Sicily preserved it from the barbarians ; nor could the 
disarmed province have supported an usurper. The 
sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertile 
island, were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 
crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while over 
the plundered.country, and renewed the memory of 
the servile wars of more ancient times. 1 * Devastations, 
of which the husbandman was either the victim or the 
accomplice, must have ruined the agriculture of Sici¬ 
ly ; and as the principal estates were the property of 
the opulent senators of Rome, who often enclosed 
within a farm the territory of an old republic, it is not 
improbable, that this private injury might affect the 
capital more deeply than all the conquests of the Goths 
or the Persians. 

Tumults of Alex- II. The foundation of Alexandria 
. sudria. was a noble design, at once conceived 
and executed by the son of Philip. The beautiful 
and regular form of that great city, second only to 
Rome itself, comprehended a circumference of fifteen 
miles; ■ it was peopled by three hundred thousand 
free inhabitants, besides at least an equal number of 
slaves.* The lucrative trade of Arabia and India 
flowed through the port of Alexandria to the capital 
and provinces of the empire. Idleness was unknown. 
Some were employed in blowing of glass, others in 
weaving of linen, others again manufacturing the pa¬ 
pyrus. Either sex, and every age, was engaged in 
the pursuits of industry, nor did even the blind or the 
lame want occupations suited to their condition. 1 But 
the people of Alexandria, a various mixture of nations, 
united the vanity and inconstancy of the Greeks with 


the superstition and obstinacy of the Egyptians. The 
most trifling occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or 
lentiles, the neglect of an accustomed salutation, a 
mistake of precedency in the public baths, or even a 
religious dispute, 1 ” were at any time sufficient to 
kindle a sedition among that vast multitude, whose 
resentments were furious and implacable.” After the 
captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his son had 
relaxed the authority of the laws, the Alexandrians 
abandoned themselves to the ungoverned rage of their 
passions, and their unhappy county was the theatre 
of a civil war, which continued (with a few short and 
suspicious truces) above twelve years. 0 All inter¬ 
course was cut oil' between the several quarters of the 
afflicted city, every street was polluted with blood, 
every building of strength converted into a citadel; 
nor did the tumults subside, till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spacious 
and magnificent district of Brucliion, with its palaces 
and museum, the residence of the kings and philoso¬ 
phers of Egypt, is described above a century after¬ 
wards, as already Teduccd to its present state of dreary 
solitude.!* 

III. The obscure rebellion of Trebel- Rebellion or tbo 
lianus, who assumed the purple in Isau- Isaurinn,. 
ria, a petty province of Asia Minor, was attended witn 
strange and memorable consequences. The pageant 
of royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gallie¬ 
nus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, resolved 
to shake off their allegiance, not only to the emperor, 
but to the empire, and suddenly returned to the savage 
manners, from which they had never perfectly been re¬ 
claimed. Their craggy rocks, a branch of the wide 
extended Taurus, protected their inaccessible retreat. 
The tillage of some fertile valleys *> supplied them 
with necessaries, and a habit of rapine with the luxu¬ 
ries of life. In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the 
Isaurians long continued a nation of wild barbarians. 
Succeeding princes,- unable to reduce them to obe¬ 
dience, either by arms or policy, were compelled to 
acknowledge their weakness, by surrounding the hos¬ 
tile and independent spot with a strong chain of forti¬ 
fications,*' which often proved insufficient to restrain 
the incursions of these domestic foes. The Isaurians, 
gradually extending their territory to the sea-coast, 
subdued the western and mountainous parts of Cili¬ 
cia, formerly the nest of those daring pirates, against 
whom the republic had once been obliged to exert 
its utmost force, under the conduct of the great 
Pompey.'- 

Our habits of thinking so fondly con- Famine and pcs- 
nect the order of the universe with the tileneo. 
fate of man, that this gloomy period of history has been 
decorated with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon 
meteors, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of prodi¬ 
gies, fictitious or exaggerated.' But a long and gen¬ 
eral famine was a calamity of a more serious kind. It 
was the inevitable consequence of rapine and oppres¬ 
sion, which extirpated the produce of the present, and 
the hope of future harvests. Famine is almost always 
followed by epidemical diseases, the effect of scanty 
and unwholesome food. Other causes must, however, 
have contributed to the furious plague, which, from 
the year two hundred and fifty to the year two hun¬ 
dred and sixly-five, raged without interruption in 


e Gallirnus bad given the titles of Cotsnr and Augustas :n his son 
SaTottinus. slain ntCotozne by ihe usurper Post hut mi*. A second eon 
of Gallienus succeeded to the* name and rank of life older brother. 
Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was. nli<o associated to the em¬ 
pire: several otlifcr brothers, sisters, nepbexvs, and nieces of the em¬ 
peror, formed n very numerous royal family. Sen Tillemont, tom. 
lii. and M. de Brequigny In the Mcmoires de rAcademie, tom. xxxii. 

p. 262. 

f Hist. August, p. IS8. 

K Resilliamis had some hands of Roxo!nni in h is service. Post hu¬ 
mus a body of Franks. It was perhaps in the character of auxilia¬ 
ries that the latter introduced themselves into Spain. 

h The Augustan History, p. 177. calls it servile bellum. See Dio¬ 
dor. Bicul. I. xxxiv. 
i Plin Hist. Natur. v. 10. 
k Diodor. Sicut. I.xyit. p. 590. Edit. Wesseling. 

See a very curious letter of Hadrian, in the Augustan History, p. 
245. 


»* Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cat. See Diodor. 
SicijI. I. i. 

a Hist. August, p. 105. This long and terrible sedition was first 
occasioned by a dispute between a soldier and a townsman about a 
pair of shoes. 

® Dionysius npud Enseb. Hist. Eccles. vol. vii. p. 21, Aitiminn. 
xxii. 16. 

p Scaliger- Aniinndvcr. ad Etiseb. Chron. p. 258. Three disserta¬ 
tions of M. Bonn my, In the Mem. de I’Acndemie, tom. ix. 

[The Bruch in u wusn quarter of Alexandria which extended along 
the largest of the two harbours, and which contained many palaces 
occupied by the Ptolemies, (iJ’Auville gcogr. anc. vol. Hi. p. 1G.)—{?.] 

q Strabo, I. xli. p. 569. - - . 

Mlist. Aueust. p. 107. 

See Cellarius, Geogr. Antiq. tom.tt. p. 137, uponjfte limit* of 
Irfan ria. 

t Hist. August, p. 177. . 
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every province, every city, and almost every family, 
of the Roman empire. During some time five thousand 
persons died daily in Rome; and many towns, that 
had escaped the hands of the barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated. 0 

Diminution ortho We have the knowledge of a very 
human species. mrious circumstance, of some use per¬ 
haps in the melancholy calculation of human calami¬ 
ties. An exact register was kept at Alexandria, of 
all the citizens entitled to receive the distribution of 
corn. It was found, that the ancient number of those 
comprised between the ages of forty and seventy, had 
been equal to' the whole sum of claimants, from four¬ 
teen to-fourscore years of age, who remained alive 
after the reign of Gallienus.* Applying this authen¬ 
tic fact to the most correct tables of mortality, it evi¬ 
dently proves, that above half the people of Alexan¬ 
dria had perished ; and could we venture to extend 
the analogy to the other provinces, we might suspect, 
that war, pestilence, and famine, had consumed, in.a 
few years, the moiety of the- human species.r 


P-. 177 - Zosinms, I. i. p. 24 . Zonnrns. I. xii. p. 
623. Ensch. Cliromcon. Victor in Epitom. Victor in Cmsar. Eu- 
tropms, ix. 5. Ornsius, vti. 21. 

i Euscli. Hist. Eccles. vii.21. Tbo fact is taken from tlie Letters 
of Dionysius, who, in the lime of those troubles, was bishop of Alex¬ 
andria. 


y In n great number of parishes 11,000 persons were found between 
fourteen and eighty * 5"65 between forty and seventy. See Butfon, 
Iilstoirc Nnturclle. tom. ii. n. MO. 
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CHAPTER XXV.: THE GOVERNMENT AND DEATH OF JOVIAN.-ELECTION OF ... 

The Historical Family Library, Devoted to the Republication of Standard History (1835-1841); Jan 2, 1838; 1, 
American Periodicals 
pg. 328 

CHAPTER XXV. 

The government and death of Jovian.—Election of Valen/i- 
nian, who associates his brother Valeris, and mafees Hie 
final division of the eastern and western empires.—Revolt 
of Procopius.—Civil and ecclesiastical administration .— 
Germany. — Britain.—Africa.—The east.-—The Danube. 

—Death of Valentinian.—His two sons, Gralian arid Va- 
lentinian II. succeed to the western empire. 

The death of Julian had left the public sintooftho 
affairs of the empire in a very doubtful Chnrr.h, 
and dangerous situation. Thu Roman A- D - a63 * 
army \yas saved'by an inglorious, perhaps a necessa¬ 
ry, troaty ; 1 and the first moments of peace were con¬ 
secrated by the pious Jovian to restore the domestic 
tranquillity of the church and state. The indiscretion 
of his predecessor, instead of reconciling, had artfully 
fomented, the religious war;-and the balance which 
he affected to preserve between the hostile factions, 
served only to : perpetuate the contest, by the vicissi¬ 
tudes of hope and fear, by the rival claims of ancient 
possession and actual favour. The Christians had 
forgotten the spirit of the gospel; and the pagans had 
imbibed the spirit of the church. In private families, 
the sentiments of nature were extinguished by the blind 
fury of zeal and revenge : the majesty of the laws was 
violated or abused; the cities of the east were stained 
with blood ; and the most implacable enemies of the 
Romans wero in the bosom of their country.. Jovian 
was educated in the profession of Christianity; and as 
he marched from Nisibis to Antioch, the banner of the 
cross, the JjAbaru.m of Constantine, which was again 
displayed at the head of the logioris, announced to the 
people the faith of their new emperor. As soon as ho 
ascended the throne, he transmitted a circular epistle to 
all the governors of provinces; in which he confessed 
the divine truth, and secured the legal establishment, 
of the Christian religion. The insidious edicts of Ju¬ 
lian were abolished; the ecclesiastical immunities wero 
restored and enlarged; and Jovian condescended to 
lament, that the distress of the times obliged him to 
diminish the measure of charitable contributions. 1 * The 
Christians were unanimous in the loud and sincere ap¬ 
plause which they bestowed on the pious successor of 
Julian. 13ut they were still ignorant what-creed, or 
what synod, he would choose for the standard of or¬ 
thodoxy ; and the peace of the church immediately 
revived those eager disputes which had been suspended 
during the season of persecution. The episcopal 
leaders of the contending sects, convinced, from expe- 


a The mcdnlB or Jovian adorn mm wuu vicioriea, inurei crowns, 
and prostrate captives. Ducangc, Fnmll. Byzantin..p. 32. Flattery 
U a foolish suicide; she destroys herself with her own hands. 

b Jovian restored to tho church -re. .px.to mcso l n forcible and 
comprehensive expression, (Pliilostorgius, 1. viii. c. 5. with Code- 
froy’s Dissertations, p. 320, Sozomcii, 1. vi. c. 3.) The new law 
which condemned the rape or marriage of nuns, (Cod. 1 lieod. 1. lx. 
til. xxv. Ice. 2.) is exaeccrntcd hy Sozomen; who supposes, Hint an 
I atnorotii glance, the adullery of tlie heart, was. punished with death 
j by tho evangelic legislator. 
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ricnco, how much their fate would depend on the 
earliest impressions that were made on the mind of an 
untutored soldier, hastened to the court of Edessa, or 
Antioch. The highways of the east were crowded 
with Homoousian, and Arian, and Semi-Arian, and 
Eunomian bishops, who struggled to outstrip each 
other in the holy race; the apartments of the palace 
resounded with their clamours ; and the ears of their 
prince were assaulted, and perhaps astonished, by the 
singular mixture of metaphysical argument and pas¬ 
sionate invective.' The moderation of Jovian, who 
recommended concord and charity, and referred the 
disputants to. the sentence of a future council, was in¬ 
terpreted as a symptom of indifference; but his attach¬ 
ment to the Nicene creed was at length.discovered and 
declared, by the reverence which he expressed for the 
celestial* virtues of the great Athanasius. The intrepid 
veteran of the faith, at the age of seventy, had issued 
from his retreat on the first intelligence of the tyrant’s 
death. The acclamations.of the people seated him 
once more on the arcliiepiscopal throne ; and.he wisely 
accepted, or anticipated, the invitation of Jovian. The 
venerable, figure of Athanasius, his calm courage, and 
insinuating eloquence, sustained the reputation which 
he had already acquired in the courts of four succes¬ 
sive princes.' As soon as he had gained the confidence, 
and secured the faith, of the Christian emperor, he re¬ 
turned in triumph to his diocese, and continued, with 
mature counsels, and undiminished vigour, to direct, 
ten years longer/ the ecclesiastical, government of 
Alexandria, Egypt, and the catholic church. Before 
his departure from Antioch, he assured Jovian that his 
orthodox devotion would be rewarded with a long and 
peaceful reign. Athanasius had reason to Hope, that 
he should be allowed either the merit of a successful 
prediction, or the excuse of a grateful, though ineffec¬ 
tual, prayer.' 

Jovian proclaim. The slightest force, when it is. applied 
universal toiera- to assist and guide the natural descent 
" on ' of its object, operates with irresistible 

weight; and Jovian had the good fortune to embrace 
the religious opinions which were supported by the 
spirit of the times, and the zeal and numbers of the 
most powerful sect.* Under his reign,. Christianity 
obtained an easy and lasting victory; and as soon as 
the smile of royal patronage was withdrawn, the genius 
of paganism, which had been’ fondly raised and cher¬ 
ished by the arts of Julian, sunk irrecoverably in the 
dust. In many cities, the temples were shut or de¬ 
serted : the philosophers, who had abused their, tran¬ 
sient favour, thought it prudent to shave their beards, 
and disguise their profession ; and the - Christians re¬ 
joiced, that they were now in a condition to forgive, 
or to revenge, the injuries which they had suffered 
under the preceding reign.' The consternation of the 


pagan world was dispelled by a wise., and gracious 
edict of toleration ; in which Jovian explicitly declared, 
that although he should severely punisli the sacrileg¬ 
ious rites of magic, his subjects might exercise, with 
freedom and safety, the ceremonies of the ancient wor¬ 
ship. The memory of this law has been preserved by 
the orator Themistius, who was deputed by the senate 
of Constantinople to express their loyal devotion for 
the emperor. Themistius expatiates on the clemency 
of the divine nature, the facility of human error, the 
rights of conscience, and the independence of the mind ; 
and, with some eloquence, inculcates the principles of 
philosophical toleration; whose aid superstition her¬ 
self, in the hour of her distress, is not ashamed to im¬ 
plore. He justly observes, that, in the Tecent changes, 
both religions had beenSaltemately disgraced by the 
seeming acquisition of worthless proselytes, of those 
votaries of the reigning purple, who could pass with¬ 
out a reason, and without a blush, from the church to 
the temple, and from the alters of Jupiter to tjiesacrecj 
table of the Christians . 11 , • 

In the space of seven months, the Ro- m, progrcM from 
man troops, who were now returned to Antioch. 
Antioch, had performed a march of fit A.D. 303 . Oct. 
teen hundred miles; in which they had endured all 
the hardships of war, of famine, and of climate. Not¬ 
withstanding their services, their fatigues, and the ap¬ 
proach of winter, the timid and impatient Jovian allow¬ 
ed only, to the men and horses, a Tespite of six weeks. 
The emperor could not sustain the indiscreet and ma¬ 
licious raillery of the people of Antioch. 1 He was im¬ 
patient to possess the palace of Constantinople; and 
to prevent the ambition of some competitor, who might 
occupy the vacant allegiance of Europe. But he soon 
received the grateful intelligence, that his authority 
was acknowledged from the Thracian Bosphorus to the 
Atlantic ocean. By the first letters which he des¬ 
patched from the camp of Mesopotamia, he had dele¬ 
gated the military command of Gaul arid Blyricum to 
Malarich, a brave and faithful officer, of the nation of 
the Franks ; and to his father-in-law, count Ijiicillian, - 
who had formerly distinguished his courage and con¬ 
duct in the defence of Nisibis. Malarich had declined 
an office to which he thought himself unequal; and I.u- 
cillian was massacred at Rheims, in an accidental mu¬ 
tiny of the Batavian cohorts. 1 " But the moderation of 
Jovinus, master-general of the cavalry, -who forgave 
the intention of his disgrace, soon appeased the tumult, 
and confirmed the uncertain minds of the soldiers. The 
oath of fidelity was administered, and taken, with loy¬ 
al acclamations; and the deputies of the western ar¬ 
mies "saluted their new sovereign as he descended from 
mourit Taurus to the city of Tyana, in Cappadocia. 
From Tyana he continued his hasty march to Ancyra, 
capital of the province of Galatia; where Jovian as¬ 
sumed., with his infant son, the name' and ensigns of 


e Compare Socrates, I. 111. c. 25. and Pliilostorcius, I. viii.c. 0. with 
Godcfroy’s Dissertations, p. 330. 

d The word celestial faintly expresses the impious and extrava* 
pant flattery of the emperor to the archbishop, rr.e yrpof to* av rev 
cam* «»«-*«*. (See the original epistle in Athanasius, torn. il. p. 
33.) Gregory Nnzianzcn (Oral. xxi. p. 302.) celebrates the friend- 
ship of Jovian and Athanasius. The primate’s journey was advised 
by the Egyptian monks. (Tillemont, Mem. Ecclos. tom. viH. p. 221.) 

e Athanasius, at the court of Antioch, is agreeably represented by 
I.a Bletcrie: (Hist, de Jovlen.tom. i. p. 121 148.) he translates the 

singular and original conferences of the emperor, the primate of 
Egypt, and the Arlan deputies. The Ahbe is not satisfied with the 
coarse plensantry of Jovian; hut his partiality for AthanasiuB as¬ 
sumes, in hie eyes, the character of justice. 

f The true rora of his death ie perplexed with some difficulties. 
(Tillemont, Mem. Eccles. tom. viH. p. 719—723.) But the date (A. 
D 373 . May 2.) which seems tlie most consistent with history and 
reason, is ratified by hi* authentic life. (Mnfiel OBservazioni Lette- 
rarie.tom. iii. p. 81.) ■ , • « 

g See the observations of Vnlesius and Jortin, (Remarks on Eccle- 
fdnstical History, vol. iy.-p. 38.) on the original letter of Athanasius, 
which is presented by Theodoret, (1. iv.c. 3.) In some MSS. this in¬ 
discreet promise is omitted; perhaps by the catholics, jealous of the 
prophetic fame of their lender. 

h Athannsiua (apud Theodoret, l.iv. c. 3;) magnifies the number 
or the orthodox, who composed the whole world, w«p«S o 
xm A pun q?p«v¥*T»K, This assertion was verified in tlie space of thirty 
or forty years. * 

< i Socrates, 1. iii. c. 24. Gregory Nazianzen, (Orat. iv. p. 131.) and 
Lihanius, (Orat. Parentalis, c. 148. p. 369.) expresses the living senti¬ 
ments of tbeir respective factions. 


the consulship* 0 Dadastana, p. an. ob¬ 
scure town, almost at an equal diatance 
between Ancyra and Nice, was marked 


A. D. 364, 
Jan. J. 


k Themistius, Orat. v. p. 63—71, edit. Flarduln. Paris, 1684. The 
Ablxide la BIcterie judiciously remarks, (Hist.de Jovlen, tom. i. p. 
199.) that Sozomen has forgot the general toleration; and Themis- 
tlus, the establishment of the catholic religion. -Each of them turned 
away from the object which he disliked ; and wished <o suppress the 
part of the edict the least honourable, In his opinion, to the emperor 
Jovian. .. 

1 Oi h Avriszut fjdiwc hiKiivro srpoy «vr©*; nrftntwcrTO* 

oturov X3»| x«* to ip [famosts 

libellis 0 Johan. Antiochen. in Excerpt. Valesian. 845. The li¬ 
bels of Antioch may be admitted on very alight evidence. 

m Cotnparo Ammianus. (xxv. 10.) who omits the name of the Ba¬ 
tavians, with Zosimus, (I. iii. p. 197.) who removes the scene of ac¬ 
tion from Uheims to Sirmium. v , 

n Q.uob capita scholarum ordo costrensis appeliat. Ammian. xxv f 
10. and Vales, ad locum. 

o Cuius vagilus, pcrtinacifer reiucrantis, ne in enroll sella venere- 
tur ex more, id quod raox nccldit protendebat. Augustus and his suc¬ 
cessors respectfully solicited a dispensation of age for the *ons or 
Sew. whom they raised to the consulship. But the curule chair 
of the first Brutus had never been dishonoured by an infant. 

n The Itinerary of Antoninus fixes Dadastana 125 Roman mllea 
from Nice ; 117 from’Ancyra. (Wesseling, Itinerar. p. 142.) The pil¬ 
grim of Bourdeaux, by omitting some stages, reduces the whole space 
from 242 to 181 miles. Wesseling, p. 574. 
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for the fatal term of his journey and liis life. After in¬ 
dulging himself with a plentiful, perhaps an intempe¬ 
rate, supper,-- he retired to rest; and the next mor¬ 
ning the emperor Jovian was found dead in his bed. 

- - The cause of this sudden death was va- 

Do F<!b 0 i 7 ° vi<l " »°usly understood. By some it was as- 
• cribed to the consequences of an indi¬ 

gestion, occasioned either by the quantity of the wine, 
or the quality of the mushrooms, which he had swal¬ 
lowed in the evening. 'According to others, he was 
suffocated in his sleep by the vapour of charcoal, Which 
extracted from the walls of the apartment the unwhole¬ 
some moisture of the fresh plaster.’ But the want of a 
regular inquiry into the death of a prince, whoso reign 
and person were soon forgotten, appears to have been 
the only circumstance which countenanced the malicious 
whispers of poison and domestic guilt/ The body of 
Jovian was sent to Constantinople, to be interred with 
his predecessors, and the sad procession was met on the 
road by his wife Gharito, the daughter of count Lucil- 
lian ; who still wept the recentdeath of her father, and 
was hastening to dry her tears in the embraces of an 
imperial husband. Her disappointment and grief Were 
imbittered by the anxiety of maternal tenderness. Six 
weeks before the death of Jovian, his infant son had 
been placed in the curule chair, adorned with tlie title 
of JYabilisnmus, and the vain ensigns of the consulship. 
Unconscious of his fortune, the Toyal youth, who, from 
his grandfather, assumed the name of Varronian, was 
reminded only by the jealousy of the government, that 
he was the son of an emperor. Sixteen years after¬ 
wards he was still alive, but he had already been de¬ 
prived of an eye; and his afflicted mother expected, 
every hour, that the innocent victim would be torn from 
her arras, to appease, with liis blood, the suspicions of 
the reigning prince/ 


Valentinian was the son of count , 

Gratian, a native of Cibalis in Pannoma, character of W 
wlioj'from an obscure condition, had rais- hnuininn. 
ed himself, by matchless strength and dexterity, to 
the military commands of Africa and Britain ; from 
which lie retired with an ample fortune and suspicious 
integrity. The rank and services of Gratian contribut¬ 
ed, however, to smooth the first steps of the promotion 
ofhis son; and afforded him an early opportunity of 
displaying those solid and useful qualifications, which 
raised liis character above the ordinary level ofhis fel¬ 
low-soldiers, The person of' Valentinian was tall, 
graceful, and majestic. His manly countenance deep¬ 
ly marked with the impression of sense and spirit, in¬ 
spired liis friends with awe, and liis enemies with fear; 
and, to second the efforts ofhis undaunted'courage, 
the son of Gratian had inherited the advantages of a 
Strong and healthy- constitution. By the habits of 
chastity and temperance, which restrain the appetites 
and invigorate the faculties, Valentinian preserved his 
own and tho_public esteem. The avocations of a mili¬ 
tary lifejiad diverted his youth from the elegant pur¬ 
suits of literature ; lie was ignorant of the Greek lan¬ 
guage, and the arts of rhetoric ; but as the mind of the 
orator was never disconcerted by timid perplexity, ho 
was able, as often as the occasion prompted him, to 
deliver his decided sentiments with bold and ready 
elocution. The laws of martial discipline were the 
only laws that he had studied ; and he was soon dis¬ 
tinguished by the laborious diligence, and inflexible 
severity, with which he discharged and enforced the 
duties of the camp. In the time of Julian he provoked 
the danger of disgrace, by the contempt which he pub¬ 
licly expressed for the reigning religion ;r and it should 
seem, from his subsequent conduct, that the indiscreet 
and unseasonable freedom of Valentinian'was the ef- 


Vacancy of tho After the death of Jovian, the throne of 
F *k. e R° man world remained ten days 1 

e ' ' without a master. The ministers and 

generals still continued to meet in-council; to exercise 
their respective functions; to maintain the public order; 
.and peaceably to conduct the army to the city of Nice 
in. Bithynia, which was chosen for the place of the 
election. 11 - In a solemn assembly of the civil and mili- 
taiy powers of the empire, the diadem was again un¬ 
animously offered to the-pratfect Sallust. He enjoyed 
the glory of -a second refusal : and when the virtues 
of the father were alledged in favour ofhis son, the 
prsefect, with the firmness of a disinterested patriot, 
declared to the electors, that the feeble age of the one, 
and the unexperienced youth of the other” were equal¬ 
ly incapable of the laborious duties of government. 
Several candidates were proposed ; and after weighing 
the objections of character, or situation, they were suc¬ 
cessively rejected : but, as soon as the name of Valen- 
ttnian was pronounced, the merit of that officer united 
the suffrages of the whole assembly, and obtained the 
sincere approbation of Sallust himself. 

Am'mlnmw, (ixv. 10.) Eutropius, (*. 18.) who might like- 
-ii %r?o Pr ” enl: J ,? ro, , n - 1,om - ’• P- -0- n<I Hclioilorum.) Orosius, 

; ' V L 0 ^ Zoaimu8 ' (l - *'*• P- 197, 198.) and Zona- 

JJf’■ i’ 1 !: P' 2 ®; 2 ®-> We cannot expect a perfect agree- 
ment, and we shall not discuss minute dillercnces. e 

' P ™.uTa ni t— nnmindfnl ofhis usual candour and good sense, com- 
h C a ,h 1 , he .. ha / m CM Jovinn to that of ilia second Africa- 
^ V'° ? nd resentment of the popular faction. 

ornin^o 3 i? 0Sl0 p l, . l0m ' 'J 1 ' *^9.944. edit. Montfnucon. ' The Christian 
fnisror.oo^’P^nd 0 c V? {on “ Widow by the examples of illnstrious 
’® nd observes, that of nine emperors (including tile 
and Con«m..Uo IBigned J" hl » «”><». “"ly two (Constantine 

SSve^^aw^ZgieLt"^- ^ VnSUC COn8U,a,i °" 8 ‘ 

Bo‘t "„'hK nr o*5 ar ? :, ^,* ufficienl {oT ‘he march and election. 

^ ob 2 e, J red; That the generals might command the 
and mis . 8 U8B °n ‘JlS. P uM Ic posts for themselves. their attendants! 
edln^fmnJ'dhH ln'n T . hal ‘hotroops.Tor the ease of the cities, march, 
at N^ce^ren the rem-’ haUed^at Ancyra^ ° rthe “'M m " “'S'*t arrive 

r P .iETrwir' XXV Ji J - Zo ‘ ,mUB - >• Hi. P- 198. Fhilostorgius, 1. vlil. 

Disserlat. p. 334: l-hilostorgids, who appears to 
ehJka or'xrauSr? ^ iou .i and onthentic intelligence, nscrihes the 
ArinMimi. Mi L‘ n to l i lc effort Sallust, the mnster-genernl 
laip hns cooht of the domestics, and the patrician Pa- 

iXn« inT,re?ec5ln r . eCOm,nenda,i0n8 from Ana >’' a - had a ™S>“y 


feet of military spirit, rather than of Christian zeal. Ho 
was pardoned, however, and still employed by a prince 
I who esteemed his merit:* and in the various events of 
the Persian war, he improved the reputation which he 
had already acquired on the banks of tho Rhine. The 
celerity and success with which he executed an im¬ 
portant commission, recommended him to the favour of 
Jovian,, and to the honourable command of the second 
school , or company, of Targeteers, of the domestic 
guards. In the march from Antioch, he had reached 
his quarters at Ancyra, when he was unexpectedly 
summoned, without guilt, and without intrigue, to as¬ 
sume, in the forty-third year of his age. the absolute 
government of the Roman empire. 

i nc invitation ot the ministers and ge- JIn acknmvlc<J . 
nerals at Nice was of little moment, tin- ged by the army, 
less it were confirmed by the voice of the ^ 
army. The aged Sallust, who had long 
ooserveu me irregular mictuauons ot popular assem¬ 
blies, proposed, tinder pain of death, iliat none of those 
persons, whose rank in the service might excite a party 
in their favour, should appear in public on the day of the 
inauguration. Yet such was the prevalence of ancient 
superstition, that a whole day was voluntarily added 
to this dangerous interval, because it happened to be 
the intercalation of the Bissextile.* At length, when 
the hour was supposed to be propitious, Valentinian 

'* Amminniis, {xxx. 7. 0.) and the younger Victor, have furnished 
the portrait of Valentinian, which naturally precedes and illustrates 
the history of his reign. 

y At Antioch, where he was obliged to attend the emperor to the 
temple, he struck a priest, who had presumed to purify him'with 
lustrnl water. .(Sozomen, 1. vl. c. 0. Thcodoret, I. iii. c. 15.) Such 
public defiance might become Valentinian ; but it could leave no 
room for the unworthy delation of the philosopher Maximus, which 
supposes some more private offence. (Zosinms. 1. iv. p. 200, 201 .) 

* Socrates, 1. iv. A previous exile to Mclitene. or Thebnis, (the 
first might bo possible,) is interposed by Sozomen (1. vl. C..6.) and 
Philoslorgius, (I. vil. c. 7. with Godefroy’s Dissertations, p. £93.) 

» AmmianuB, in a long, because unseasonable digression, (xxvi, 
and Valesius ad locum,) rashly supposes that he understands an as¬ 
tronomical question, of which his readers are ignorant^ It is treated 
with more judgment and propriety by Censorius. (de Dm Natali, c. 
20.) and Macrobius. (Saturnal. 1.1. c. 12—Hi.) Tho appellation of 
Bissextile, which marks the - inauspicious year, (August, ad Jnnu- 
artam. Epist. ] 19.) is derived from the repetition of the sixth day of 
the calends of March. 
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showed himself from a lofty tribunal:' the judicious 
choice was applauded ; and the new prince-was so¬ 
lemnly invested with the diadem and the purple, 
amidst the acclamations of the troops, who wejre dispo¬ 
sed in martial order round the'tribunal. But when 
he stretched forth his hand to address the armed multi¬ 
tude,. a busy whisper was accidentally started in the 
ranks, and insensibly swelled into a loud and imperi¬ 
ous clamour, that he should name, without delay, a 
colleague in the empire. The intrepid calmness of Va- 
lentinian obtained silence, and commanded respect; 
and he thus addressed the assembly: “A few minutes 
since it was in your power, fellow-soldiers, to have 
lefctno in the obscurity of a private station. Judging, 
from the testimony of my past life, that I deserved to 
reign,'you have placed me on the throne. It is now 
my duty to consult the safety and'interest of the repub¬ 
lic. The weight of the universe is undoubtedly too 
great for the hands of a feeble mortal. I am conscious 
of tho limits of my abilities and the uncertainty of my 
life ; and far from declining, I' am anxious to solicit, 
the assistance of a worthy colleague. But, where dis¬ 
cord may he fatal, the choice of a faithful friend re¬ 
quires mature and serious deliberation. That delibe¬ 
ration shall he my care. Let your conduct be dutiful 
and consistent. Ifetire to your quarters ; refresh your 
minds and bodies ; and expect the accustomed donative 
on the accession of a now emperor.” 1 * " The astonished 
troops, with a mixture of pride,'of satisfaction, and of 
terror, confessed the voice of their master.' Their an¬ 
gry clamours subsided into silent reverence; and Valen- 
linian, encompassed with the eagles of the legions, and 
the-various banners of the cavalry and infantry, was 
conducted in warlike pomp to the palace of Nice. • As 
ho was sensible, however, of the importance of preven¬ 
ting some rash declaration of the soldiers, he consulted 
the assembly of the chiefs; and .their real sentiments 
were concisely expressed by the generous freedom of 
Dagalaiphus. “ Most excellent prince,” said that offi¬ 
cer, “ if you consider Only your family, you have a bro¬ 
ther; if you love the republic, look round for the most 
deserving of tho Romans.”' The emperor, who sup¬ 
pressed liis displeasure, without altering his intention, 
slowly proceeded from Nice to Nicomcdia and Con- 
n.„! Ii.socia.o.'hia stantinople. In one of the suburbs of that 
bmtli'T Vnloii!., capital, " thirty days after lus own eleva- 
I'e bestowed the title of Augustus 
i a c- . on his-brother Valens; and as the bold¬ 
est patriots were convinced, that their opposition, with¬ 
out being serviceable to their country, would' be fatal 
to themselves, the declaration of his absolute will was 
received with silent submission. Valens was now in 
the thirty-sixth year of his age; hut his abilities had 
never been exercised in any employment, military or 
civil ; and his character had not inspired the world 
with any sanguine expectations. He possessed, how¬ 
ever, one quality, which recommended him to Valenti- 
niari, and preserved the domestic peace of the empire ; 
a devout and grateful attachment to his benefactor, 
whoso .superiority of genius as well as of authority, 
Valens humbly and cheerfully-acknowledged in every 
action of his life.' 

Before Valentinian divided the provin- 

1 he finnl division , . . *. 

of tho eastern and ces, he reiormed the administration or 
woKtnni empires. the empire. All ranks of subjects who 

. .. , une. j )at j ijeen injured or oppressed under the' 

reign of Julian,‘were invited to support their public ns- 
cusntions. The silence of mankind attested the spot¬ 
less integrity of the pnefcct Sallust ; f and his own pres- 

b Vnlcntininn’s first speech is full in Ammianus, (xxvi. 2.) concise 
sind sententious in Phi lost orgies, (I. viil. c. 8.) 

c Si tnos. ainas, imperator optime, hnbes frntrem ; si remptihlicnni, 
•qtnrre quem vnstins. Arnminn. xxvi. 4. fn the division of the em¬ 
pire, Vnlentisiian retained Unit sincere counsellor for himself, (c. G.) 

(1 Jn suhurlmtio, Ammittn. xxvi. 4. The famous Hebdomcn. or field 
■of Mars, was distant from Constantinople -either seven stndia or 
seven miles. Bee Vale?iu«, and his brother, ad loc. and Ducnnge, 
Const. |. ii. p. MO. Ml. 172, 173. 

c Pniiicipcin qtiidem loeltlinuinpotcstntis; seil ininoduin npparito- 
<rlsniorigerunt,ut prou redie ns aperiet textus. Amtnian. xxvl. 4. 

t Notwithstanding the evidence of Zonarbs, Buidas, and the Pas¬ 


sing solicitations, that he miglit be permitted to retire 
from the business of the state, were rejected' by Valen¬ 
tinian with the most honourable expressions of-friend* 
ship and esteem. But among'tlie favourites of the late 
emperor, there were many'wlio had abused his credu¬ 
lity or superstition { and who could no longer hope to 
be protected either by favour or justice.* - The greater 
part of tho ministers of the palace', and the governors 
of the provinces, were removed from their respective 
stations; yet the^eminent merit of some officers was 
distinguished from the obnoxious crowd ; and notwith¬ 
standing the opposite clamours of zeal and resentment, 
the whole proceedings of-this delicate inquiry appear 
to have been conducted with a reasonable share of wis¬ 
dom and moderation. 11 The festivity of a new reign 
received a short and suspicious interruption from tne 
sudden illness of the two princes : but as soon as their 
health was restored, they left Constantinople in thebe- 
ginning of the spring. In the castle, or palace, of Medi- 
ana, only three miles from Naissus, they executed the 
solemn and final division of tho Roman empire. 1 ' Va- 
lentinian bestowed'on his brother the rich prefecture 
of the east, from the Lower Danube to the confines of 
Persia ; whilst ho reserved for his immediate govern¬ 
ment the warlike prefectures of Htyricum, Italy, and 
Gaul, from the extremity of Greece to the Caledonian* 
rampart; and from the rampart of Caledonia to the 
foot of Mount Atlas. The provincial administration 
remained on its former basis ; but a double: supply of 
generals and magistrates was required for two councils 
And two courts : the division was made'with a just re- 
gard to their peculiar merit and situation,and seven mas¬ 
ter-generals were soon created, either of the cavalry or 
infantry. When this important business had been, 
amicably transacted,Valentinian and Valens embraced 
for the last time.. The emperor of the west established 
his temporary residence at Milan ; and the emperor of 
the east returned to Constantinople, to assume the do¬ 
minion of fifty provinces, of whose language he was 
totally ignorant. 1 * 

The tranquillity of the east was soon Ituv ‘ >u of Proco- 
disturbed by rebellion; and the throne of A E»°3B5. 
Valens was threatened by the daring at- '. Bopt. 28 
tempts ot a rival, whose affinity to the emperor Julian 1 
was his sole merit, and had been his only crime. Pro¬ 
copius had been hastily promoted from the obscure sta¬ 
tion of a tribune, and a notary, to the joint command of 
the army of Mesopotamia; the public opinion already 
named him as the successor of a prince who was desti¬ 
tute of natural heirs; and a vain rumour was propagat¬ 
ed by bis friends, or his enemies, that Julian, before 
the altar of the Moon, at Carrhoe, had privately invest¬ 
ed Procopius with the imperial purple." He endeavour¬ 
ed, by his dutiful"and submissive behaviour, to disarm 
the jealousy of Jovian ;.resigned, without a contest, his 
military command ; and retired, with his wife and fami¬ 
ly, to cultivate the ample patrimony which he possess¬ 
ed in the province of Cappadocia. These useful and 
innocent occupations were interrupted by the appear¬ 
ance of an officer. With a band of soldiers, who, in the 


clml Chronicle. M. de Tillemont (Hint, dcs Einporciirs, loin. v. p. 671.) 
withes lo disbelieve these stories si nvaningeuses a mi piiyeri. 

e Eunapius celebrates and exaggerates the sufferings of Maximus, 
(p. 82,83t) y*t he allows, that this sophist Of magician, the guilty fa¬ 
vourite of Julian, and the personal enemy of Vafentinian, was dis¬ 
missed on the payment of a small fine. 

."h The loose assertions of a general disgrace (Zosiimis, 1. Iv. p. 201.) 
are detected and refuted hy Tillemont, (torn. v. p.2l.) 

I Ammianus, xxvi. 5. . ' , , 

k Ammianus says, in general terms, snbagreslis ingemi, tiec belncis 
nnc libernHlms studiis cruditus. Ainmian. xxxi. 14. The orator 
Thnmlstius, with the genuine impertinence of a Greek, wished for 
first time to speak the Latin language, the dinlectof his sovereign, 
ti;ii fixMuTbvKpsrmrxr. Oral. vl. p. 71. -• 

1 The uncertain degree of alliance, or consanguinity, is expressed 
bv the words cognatus. consobrinus. (See Vales!UB nd Am- 

mian. xxlii. 3.) The mother of Procopius might be a sister of Basili- 
an, and count Julian, the mother and uncle of the Apostate. Du- 
ennge, Fnm. Byzantin.p. 40. * • 

m Atnniinn. xxiii. 3. xxvi. 0. He mentions the report with much 
hesitation ; susurravit obscurior fnma; nemo cnim dicti nuctor exstl- 
titverus. It serves, however, to remark, that Procopius was a' pa* 
gun. Yet his religion does noL appear to have promoted, or obstruct* 
ed t his pretensions. 
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name of his new sovereigns, Valentinian and Valens, 
was depatchied to conduct the unfortunate Procopius 
either to a perpetual prison, or an ignominious death. 
His presence of mind procured him a longer respite, and 
a more splendid fate. Without presuming to dispute 
thd royal mandate, he requested the indulgence of a 
lew moments to embrace his weeping family; and, 
while the vigilance of his guards was relaxed by a 
plentiful entertainment, he dexterously escaped to the 
sea-coast of the Euxine, from whence he passed over 
to the country of Bosphorus. In that sequestered re¬ 
gion he remained many months, exposed to the hard¬ 
ships of exile, of solitude, and of want; his melancho¬ 
ly temper brooding over his misfortunes, and his mind 
agitated by the just apprehension, that, if any accident 
should discover his name, the faithl ess barbarians would 
violate, without much scruple, the laws of hospitality. 
In a moment of impatience and despair, Procopius em¬ 
barked in a merchant vessel, which made sail for Con¬ 
stantinople ; and boldly aspired to the rank of a sove¬ 
reign, because he was not allowed to enjoy the securi¬ 
ty of a subject. At first he lurked in the villages' of Bi- 
thynia, continually changing his habitation, and his dis¬ 
guise.” By degrees he ventured into the capital, trust¬ 
ed his life and fortune to the fidelity of two friends, a 
* senator and a eunuch, and conceived.some hopes of 
success, from-the intelligence which he obtained of the 
actual state of the public affairs. The body of the 
people was infected with a spirit of discontent: they 
regretted the justice and the abilities of Sallust, who 
had been imprudently dimissed from the prefecture of 
the east. They despised the eharacter of Valens, which 
was rude without vigour, and feeble without mildness. 
They dreaded the influence of his father-in-law, the 
patrician Petronius, a cruel and rapacious minister, 
who rigorously exacted all the arrears of tribute that 
might remain unpaid since the reign of the emperor 
Aurefian. . The circumstances were propitious to the 
designs of a usurper. The hostile measures of the 
Persians required the presence of Valens in Syria : 
from the Danube to the Euphrates the troops were in 
motion ; and the capital was occasionally filled with the 
soldiers who passed or repassed the Thracian Bospho¬ 
rus. Two cohorts of Gauls were persuaded to listen 
to the secret proposals of the conspirators; which were 
recommended by the promise ofa liberal donative; and 
as they still revered the memory of Julian, they easily 
consented to support the hereditary claim of his pro¬ 
scribed kinsman. At the dawn of day they were 
drawn up near the baths of Anastasia; and Procopius, 
clothed in a purple garment, more suitable to a player, 
than to a monarch, appeared as if he rose from the dead, 
in the midst of Constantinople. The soldiers, who 
were prepared for his reception, saluted their trembling 
prince with shouts of joy, and vows of fidelity. Their 
numbers were soon increased by a sturdy band of pea¬ 
sants, collected from the adjacent country; and Pro¬ 
copius, shielded by the arms of his adherents, was 
successively conducted to the tribunal, the senate, and 
the palace. During the first moments of his tumultu¬ 
ous reign, he was astonished and terrified by the gloo¬ 
my silence of the people; who were either ignorant of 
the cause, or apprehensive of the event. Bui his mili¬ 
tary strength was superior to any actual resistance: 
the malcontents flocked to the standard of rebellion; 
the poor were excited by the hopes, and the rich were 
intimidated by the feaT, of a. general pillage; and the 
obstinate credulity of the multitude was once, more de¬ 
ceived by the promised advantages of a revolution. 
The magistrates were seized ; the prisons and arsenals 
broke upon; the gates and the entrance of the harbour 
were diligently occupied ; and, in a few hours, Proco¬ 
pius became the absolute, though precarious, master of 


n One of his retreats was a country-house of Eunomius, the here- 
He* The muster was absent. Innocent, ignotant; yet he narrowly 
emnped a sentence of death, and was banished into the remote pans 
( phn °storg. I. lx. c. 5.8. and Godefroy’fl Dissert, p. 

vdSt* 1 —37n./ 
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the imperial city. The usurper improved tills unex¬ 
pected success with some degree of courage and dexte¬ 
rity. He artfully propagated the rumours and opin¬ 
ions the most favourable tohis interest; while he delud¬ 
ed the populace by giving audience to the frequent but 
imaginary, ambassadors of distant nations. The large 
bodies of troops, stationed in the cities of Thrace, and 
the fortresses of the Lower Danube, were gradually 
involved in the guilt of rebellion; and the Gothic prin¬ 
ces consented to supply the sovereign of Constantinople 
with the formidable strength of several thousand auxi¬ 
liaries. His generals passed the Bosphorus, and sub¬ 
dued, without an effort, the unarmed, but wealthy, pro¬ 
vinces of Bithynia and Asia. After an honourable-de¬ 
fence, the city and island of Cyzicus yielded to his pow¬ 
er; the renowned legions of the Jovians and Herculians 
embraced the cause of the usurper, whom they were or¬ 
dered to crush ; arid, as theveterans were continually 
augmented with new levies, hesoonappearedat the head 
of an army, whose valour, as well as numbers, were not 
unequal to the greatness of the contest. - The son of 
Hormisdas," a youth of spirit and ability, condescend¬ 
ed to draw his sword against the lawful emperor ofthe 
east; and the Persian prince was immediately invested 
with the ancient and extraordinary powers of a Homan 
proconsul. The alliance of Faustina, the widow of the 
emperor Constantins, who intrusted herself and her 
daughter to the hands of the usurper, added dignity and 
reputation to his cause. The princess Constantia, 
who was then about five years of age, accompanied, in 
a litter, the march of the army. She was shown to the 
multitude in the arms of her adopted father; and, as 
often as she passed through the ranks, the tenderness 
of the soldiers was inflamed into martial fury : p they 
recollected the glories of the house of Constantine, and 
they declared, with loyal acclamation, that they would 
shed the last drop of their blood in the defence of the 
roval infant. 1 ! 

In the mean while Valentinian was IIi» defeat nml 
alarmed and perplexed by the doubtful A.D? :!oc. 
intelligence of the revolt of the east. May28. 
The difficulties ofa German war forced him to confine 
his immediate care to the safety 7 of his own dominions; 
and, as every channel of communication was stopt or 
corrupted, he listened, with doubtful anxiety, to the ru¬ 
mours which were industriously spread, that the defeat 
and death of Valens had left Procopius sole master of 
the eastern provinces. Valens was not dead : but, on the 
news of the rebellion, which ho received at Ctesarea, 
he basely despaired of his life and fortune; proposed 
to ncgociate with the usurper, and discovered his secret 
inclination to abdicate the imperial purple. The timid 
monarch was saved from disgrace and ruin by the firm¬ 
ness of his ministers, and their abilities soon decided 
in his favour the event of the civil war. In a season 
of tranquillity, Sallust had resigned without a murmur; 
but as soon as the public safety 7 was attacked, he ambi¬ 
tiously solicited the pre-eminence of toil and dan¬ 
ger ; and the restoration of that virtuous minister to 
tiie prefecture of the east, was the first step which in¬ 
dicated the repentance' of Valens, and satisfied the 
minds of the people. ' The reign of Procopius was ap¬ 
parently supported by powerful armies, and obedient 
provinces. But many of the principal officers, milita¬ 
ry as well as civil, had been urged, either by motives 
of duty or interest, to withdraw themselves from the 
guilty scene, or to watch the moment of betraying and 


o Ilormisda; maluro jureni Ilormisda* rcgnlis illius flllo, potesta- 
tem proconsulla dettilil; el civilla, more veterum, et hello, rccturo. 
Amniian. xxvi. 8. The Persian prince escaped with honour and 
safety, and was afterwards, (A. D. 580.) restored to the same extra¬ 
ordinary office of proconsul of Rithynia. (Tlllemont. Hist, dcs Empe- 
reurs, tom. v. p. 2010 I am ignorant'whether the race of Sassan 
was propnttsted. I find (A. D. 514.) a pope Hormisdas; but he was 
a native of Fruslno, in Italy. (Pagl. Brev. Pontific. tom. i. p. 247.) 

p The infant rebel wns afterwards the wife of tile emperor Grn- 
tian, but she died young and childless. See Ducange, Fam. Byzan- 
tin. p. 48—59. 

q Sequimini culminis summi prosapiam, was the language of Pro- 
copfus: who Directed to despise the obscure birtli and fortuitous 
election, of the upstart Pannonian. Ammian. xxvi. 7. 
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deserting- the cause of the usurper. Lupicinus -advan¬ 
ced by hasty marches, to bring the legions of Syria 
to the aid of Valens. Arintheus, who, in strength, 
beauty, and valour, excelled all the heroes of the am, 
attacked with a small troop, a superior body of the 
rebels. When he beheld the faces of the soldiers who 
had served under his banner, he commanded them, 
with a loud voice, to seize and deliver up their pretend¬ 
ed leader; and such was the ascendant of his genius, 
that his extraordinary order was instantly obeyed. 1, 
Arbetio, a respectable veteran of the great Constantine, 
who had been distinguished by the honours of the con¬ 
sulship, was persuaded to leave his retirement, and 
once more to conduct an army into the held. In the 
heat of action, calmly taking off his helmet, he showed 
his gray hairs, and venerable countenance; saluted 
the soldiers of Procopius by the endearing names of 
children and companions, and exhorted them no lon¬ 
ger to support the desperate cause of a contemptible 
tyrant; but to follow their old • commander, who had 
so often led them to honour and victory. In. the two 
engagements of Thyatira • and Nacosia, the unfortunate 
Procopius was deserted by his troops, who were se¬ 
duced by the instructions and example of their perfidi¬ 
ous officers. After wandering some time among the 
woods and mountains of Phrygia, he was betrayed by 
his desponding followers, conducted to the imperial 
camp, and immediately beheaded. He suffered the 
ordinary fate of an unsuccessful usurper: but the acts 
of cruelty which were exercised by the conqueror, un¬ 
der the forms of legal justice, excited the pity and in¬ 
dignation of mankind. 1 

Sovoro inquini- Such indeed are the common and na- 
tion into tin, tural fruits of despotism and rebellion, 
ut Romo anS An- "lit the inquisition into the crime of ma- 
tinch, _ gic, which, under the reign of the two 
A. D. 3,3. Sc. c. j, ro thers, -was so rigorously prosecuted 
both at Rome and Antioch, was interpreted as the fatal 
symptom, either of the displeasure of heaven, or of the 
depravity of mankind.” Let us not hesitate to indulge 
a liberal pride, that in the present age, the enlightened 
part of Europe has abolished x a cruel and odious pre¬ 
judice, which reigned in every climate of the globe, 
and adhered to every system of religions opinions. 7 
The nations, and the sects, of the Roman world, admit¬ 
ted with equal credulity and similar abhorrence, the 
reality of that infernal art, 1 which was able to control 
the eternal order of the planets, and the voluntary ope¬ 
rations of the human mind. They dreaded the myste¬ 
rious power of spells and incantations, of potent herbs, 
and execrable rites, which could extinguish or recall 

»■ Et dedignatus tioininem Bupernre certnminc desptcnMlcm, nucto- 
rlintis et cclsi fiduc.la corporis, tpsia iiostibus jus.«it, miiim vlncire rcc* 
torem : ntque ita turmarum onteslgnartis uiubratiiiRTOinprcnsiis su- 
orum manihus. The strength and licouty of Arintheus. the new 
Hercules, are eelehrnted liy St. Basil; who supposes that God had 
created him ns an inimitable mode! of the human species. The 
painters and sculptors could not express his figure: the historians 
appeared fabulous when they related his exploits. (Ammian. xxvi. 
and Vales, ad loc.) 

» The same field of battle is placed by Ammianus in Lycin, and by 
Zosimus nt Thyatira; which are at the distance of 150 miles from 
each other. Hut Thyatira nltuitur Lyco, (Plin. Hist. Natur. v. 31. 
CeMarius, Gcograph. Antiq. tom. H.p. 70.) and the transcribers might 
easily convert an obscure river into a well-known province. 

t The adventures, usurpation, and fall of Procopius, are related, in 
a regular series, by Ammianus, (xxvi. 6—10.) and Zosimus. (I. iv. p. 
203—210.) They often illustrate, and seldom contradict each other. 
Tiicmistius, Orat. vil. p..91» 02.) adds some base panegyric; and Eu- 
nnpias (p. 63. 84.) some malicious satire. 

u tiibanius de ulciscend. Julian, nece. c. ix. p. 158, 159. The so- 

f diist deplores the public frenzy, hut he does not (after their deaths) 
mpeach the justice of the emperors. 

x The French and English lawyers, of the present age, allow the 
f Aeory, and deny the practice of witchcraft. (Denisart, Recueil de 
Decisions de Jurisprudence, au mot Sorrier*, tom. iv. p. 553. Black- 
stone's Commentaries. vol. iv. p. 60.) As private reason always pre¬ 
vents, or outstrips, public wisdom, the president Montesquieu (Esprit 
des Loix, I. xii. c. 5,6.) rejects the existence of magic. 

y Bee CEuvrcs de Bayle, tom. iU. p. 5G7—589. The sceptic of-Rot¬ 
terdam exhibits, according to his custom, a strange medley of loose 
knowledge and lively wit. 

* The pagans distinguished between good and bad magic, tho 
"Theurgic and the Goetic. (Hist, de V Academe, &c. tom. vii. p. 25.) 
But they could not have defended this obscure distinction against the 
acute logic of Bayle. In the Jewish and Christian system, all dre- 
•tnons nre infernat spirits; and all commerce with them is idolatry, 
apostasy, &c„xwhich deserves death and damnation. 


life, inflame the passions of the soul, blast the works of 
creation, and extort from the reluctant demons the se¬ 
crets of futurity. They believed, with the. wildest in¬ 
consistency, that this preternatural dominion of the air, 
of earth, and of hell, was exercised, from the vilest 
motives of malice or gain, by some wrinkled bags, 
and itinerant sorcerers, who passed their obscure liy^s 
in penury and contempt.* The arts of magic were 
equally condemned by the public opinion, and by the 
laws.ofRome; butas they tended to gratify, the most im¬ 
perious passions of the heart of man, they were continu¬ 
ally proscribed, and continually practised.* 1 An imagi¬ 
nary cause is capable of producing the most serious and 
mischievous effects. . The dark predictions of the death 
of an emperor, or the success of a conspiracy, were 
calculated only to stimulate the hopes of ambition, and 
to dissolve the ties of fidelity; and the intentional guilt 
of magic -was aggravated by the actual crimes of trea¬ 
son and sacrilege.” Such vain terrors disturbed the 
peace of society, and the happiness ofindividu-als; and 
the harmless flame which insensibly melted 3 waxen 
image, might derive a powerful and pernicious energy 
from the affrighted fancy of the person whom it was 
maliciously.designed to represent. 1 * From the infusion 
of those herbs, which were supposed to possess a su¬ 
pernatural influence, it was an easy step to-the use of 
more substantial poison ; and the folly of mankind 
sometimes became the instrument, and the mask,-of the 
most atrocious crimes. As soon as the zeal of infor¬ 
mers was encouraged by the ministers of Valens and 
Valentinian, they could not refuse to listen to another 
charge, too frequently'mingled in the scenes of domes¬ 
tic guilt; a charge of a softer and less malignant' na¬ 
ture, for which the pious, though excessive, rigour of 
Constantine had recently decreed the punishment of 
death.” This deadly and incoherent mixture of trea¬ 
son and magic, of poison and adultery, afforded infinite 
gradations of guilt and innocence, of. excuse and ag¬ 
gravation, which in these proceedings appear to have 
been confounded by the angry or corrupt passions of 
the judges. They easily discovered, that the degree 
of their.industry.and discernment was estimated by the 
imperial court, according to the number of executions 
that were furnished from their respective tribunals: I: 
was not without extreme reluctance that they pro¬ 
nounced a sentence of acquittal; but they eagerly ad¬ 
mitted such evidence as was stained with perjury, *r 
procured by torture, to prove the' most improbable 
charges, against the most respectable characters. The 
progress of the inquiry continually opened new subjects 
of criminal prosecution; the audacious informer, whose 
falsehood was detected, retired with impunity; butthe 
wretched victim, who discovered his real, or pretended, 
accomplices, was seldom' permitted to receive the 
price of Ills infamy. From the extremity of Italy and 
Asia, the young and the aged were dragged in chains 
to the tribunals of Rome and Antioch. Senators, ma¬ 
trons, and philosophers, expired in ignominious and 


a The Cnnidiaof Horace (Carm. !. v. Od. 5. with Dacler’s and Sa- 
nndon’s illustrations) is a vulgar witch. The Erichto of Lucan 
(PhnnmI. vi. 430—830.) is tedious, disgusting, but sometimes sublime. 
She chides the delay of the furies ; and threatens, with tremendous 
obscurity, to pronounce their real names; to reveal tiie true infernal 
countenance of Hecate; to invoke the secret powere that fie below 
hell. Sec. 

b Genus homlnum potentibus infidum, Bperantibus fallnx, quod in 
civilate nostra, et vetabltur semper et relinebltur. Tacit. Hist. i. 22. 
Bee Augustin, de Civitate Dei, 1. vlii. c'. 19- and the Theodosian 
Code, I. ix. tit. xvi. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 

c The persecution of Antioch was occasioned by a criminal con¬ 
sultation. The twenty-four letters of the alphabet were arranged 
round a magic tripod : and a dancing ring, which had been placed In 
the centre, pointed to the four first letters in the name of the future 
emperor, 0. E. O. A. Theodorus (perhaps with many others who 
owned the fatal syllables) was executed. Theodosius succeeded 
Lardner (Heathen Testimonies, vol. iy. p. 353—372.) has copiously 
and fairly examined this dark transaction of the reign of Valens. 
d Limits ut hie durescit, et htccutcera liquescit - 

Uno eodemquc igni- Virgil. Bucolic, vii!. 89. 

Devovet absentee, siraulacraque cerea figiu 

• Ovid, in Episu Hypsil. nd Jason. 91. 
Such vain incantations could affect the mind* and increase the dis¬ 
ease, of Gcrmanicus. Tacit. Anna!, ii.6D. 

e See Heineccius Antlquitat. Juris Roman, tom. ii. p. 353. &c. Cod. 
Theodosian. 1. ix. tit. 7. with Godefroy’s Commentary. 
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cruel tortures; The soldiers, who were appointed to 
guard the prisons, declared, with a murmur of pity and 
indignation, that their numbers were insufficient to op¬ 
pose the flight, or resistance, of the multitude of cap¬ 
tives. The wealthiest families were mined by fines 
and confiscations ; the most innocent citizens trembled 
for. their safety; and we'may form some notion of the 
magnitude of the evil, from the extravagant assertion 
of an ancient writer, that, in the obnoxious provinces, 
the prisoners, the exiles, and the fugitives, formed the 
greatest part of the inhabitants/ 

Thq cruelty of When Tacitus describes the deaths 
Vaiuntinian mnl of the innocent and illustrious Romans, 

X'W,_who were sacrificed to the cruelty of the 

first Ca;sars. the art of the historian, or 
the merit of the sufferers, excite in our breasts the most 
lively sensations of terror, of admiration, and of pity. 
The coarse and undistinguishing pencil of Ammianns 
has delineated His bloody figures with tedious and 
disgusting accuracy. But as ourattention is no longer 
engaged by the contrast of freedom and servitude, of' 
recent greatness and of actual misery, we should turn 
with horror from the frequent executions, which dis¬ 
graced, both' at Rome and Antioch, the reign of the 
two brothers.* Valens was of a timid, 1 * and Valcnti- 
nian of a choleric, disposition.* An anxious regard for 
his personal safety was the ruling principle of the admin¬ 
istration of Valens. In the condition of a subject, he 
had kissed, with trembling awe, the hand of the op¬ 
pressor ; and when he ascended the throne, lie reasona¬ 
bly expected," that the same fears, which had subdued 
his own mind, would secure the patient submission of 
his people. The favourites of Valens obtained, by the 
privilege of rapine and confiscation, the wealth which 
his economy would have refused/ They urged, with 
persuasive eloquence, that, in all cases of treason, sus¬ 
picion is equivalent to proof; that the power, supposes 
the intention, of'mischief; that the intention is not less 
criminal than .the act; and that a subject no longer de¬ 
serves to live, if his life may threaten the safety, or 
disturb the repose, of his sovereign. The judgment 
of Valentinian was sometimes deceived, and his con¬ 
fidence abused ; but he would have silenced the infor¬ 
mers with a contemptuous smile, had they presumed 
",o alarm his fortitude by the sound of danger. They 
praised his inflexible love of justice; and, in the pursuit 
cf justice, the emperor was easily tempted to consider 
ciemency as a weakness, and passion as a virtue.' As 
lojg as he wrestled with his equals, in the bold com¬ 
petition of an active and ambitious life, Valentinian 
was seldom injured, and never insulted, with.impu¬ 
nity : if his prudence was arraigned, his spirit was 
applauded; and the proudest and most powerful 
generals.were apprehensive of provoking the resent¬ 
ment of a fearless-soldier. After he became master of 
the world, he unfortunately forgot, that where no re¬ 
sistance can be made, no courage can be exerted ; and 
instead of consulting the dictates of reason and mag¬ 
nanimity, he indulged the furious emotions of his tem¬ 
per, at a .time when they were-disgraceful to himself. 


! The cruel persecution of Romo and Antiotli is described, and 
most probably.exaggerated, by Aramianus (xxviii. 1. xxlx. 1,2.) and 
Zasimus, (1. iv. p. 216—018.) The philosopher Maximus, with some 
justice, was involved in the charge of magic; (Eunanius in Vit. So¬ 
phist. p. 88, 89.) and young Chrysostom, who had accidentally-found 
one of the proscribed books, gave himself for lost. (Tillemont, Hist, 
des Empereurs, tom. v. p. 340.) 

r Consult the Biz last books of Ammianns, and more particularly, 
the portraits of the two royal brothers, (xxx. 8,9. xxxl. 14.) Tille- 
tnont’has collected (tom. v. p. 12—18. p. 127—133.) from all antiquity 
their virtues and vices. 

h. The younger Victor asserts that he was - valde timidus: yet he 
behaved, as almost every man would do, with decent resolution at 
the hend of an army. The same historian attempts to prove, that 
his anger was harmless. Amtnianus observes, with more candour 
and judgment, ineldentia crimina ad contemptam vellssam principis 
amplitudinem trahens, in sanguinem saivielmt. 

i Cum esset ad acerbitatem naturae calore propensior . - . pcenas 
per ignea nugebat et gladios. Amnoian. xxx. 8. See xxvif. 7. 

k T have transferred the reproach of avarice from Valens to his 
servants. Avarice more properly belongs to ministers than to kings: 
in whom that passion is commonly extinguished by absolute posses¬ 
sion. 


and fatal to the defenceless objects of his displeasure. 
In the government of his household, or of his empire, 
slight, or even imaginary, offences, a liasty word, a 
casual omission, an involuntary delay, were chastised 
by a sentence, of immediate death. The expressions 
which issued the most readily from the mouth of the 
emperor of the west were, “ Strike off his head 
“burn, him alive;”—“lot him be beaten with clubs 
till he expires ;” 1 and his most favoured ministers soon 
understood," that, by a rash attempt to dispute, or sus¬ 
pend, the execution of his sanguinary commands, they 
might involve themselves in the guilt and punishment 
of disobedience.' The repeated gratification of this 
savage justice hardened the mind of Valentinian against 
pity and remorse; and'the sallies of passion were con¬ 
firmed by-the habits of cruelty.”* He could behold 
with calm satisfaction the convulsive agonies of torture 
and death : he reserved his friendship for those faithful 
servants whose temper was the most congenial to his 
own. The merit of Maximin, who had slaughtered tho 
noblest families of Rome, was rewarded with the royal 
approbation, and the prefecture of Gaul. Two fierce 
and enormous hears, distinguished by- the. appellations 
of Innocence, and Mica Jhtrea, could alone deserve to 
share the favour of Maximin. The cages of those 
trusty guards were always placed near the bedchamber 
of Valentinian, who frequently amused his eyes with 
the grateful spectacle of seeing them tear and devour 
the bleeding limbs of the malefactors who were aban¬ 
doned to their rage. Their diet and exercises were 
carefully inspected by the Roman emperor; and when 
Innocence had earned her discharge, by a long course 
of meritorious service, the faithful animal was again 
restored to the freedom of her native Woods.” 

But in tho calmer moments of reflec- Their la,v. and 
tion, when the mind of Valens was not '“‘""n”'"'- 
agitated by fear, or that of Valentinian by rage, the 
tyrant resumed the sentiments, or at least the conduct, 
of the father of his country. The dispassionate judg¬ 
ment of the western emperor could clearly perceive, 
and accurately’pursue, liis own and the public interest; 
and the sovereign of the cast, who imitated with equal 
docility the various examples which he received from 
his elder brother, was sometimes guided by the wis¬ 
dom and virtue of the prasfect Sallust. Both princes 
invariably retained, in the purple, the chaste and tem¬ 
perate simplicity which had adorned their private life; 
and, under their reign, the pleasures of the court never 
cost the people a blush or a sigh. They gradually 
reformed many of tho abuses of the times of Constan- 
tius ; judiciously adopted and improved the designs of 
Julian and his successor; and displayed a style and 
spirit of legislation which might inspire posterity with 
the most favourable opinion of their character and go¬ 
vernment. It is not from the master of Innocence, that 
wc should expect the tender reward for the welfare of 
his subjects, which prompted Valentinian to condemn 
the exposition of new-born infants ; ° and to establish 
fourteen skilful physicians, with stipends and privileges, 
in the fourteen quarters of Rome. The good sense of 
an illiterate soldier founded a useful and liberal insti¬ 
tution for the education of youth, and the support of 


l He sometimes expressed a sentence of death with a tone of plea¬ 
santry: ** Aid, Comes, et tnutn ci caput, qui sihl mutarl provineiam 
cupit. n A boy, who hnd slipped too hastily a Spartan hound; an 
armourer who hnd made a polished cuirass that wanted some grains 
of the legitimate weight, &c. were the victims of his fury. 

m The innocents of Milan were an agent and three apparitors, 
whom Valentinian condemned for signifying n legal summons. Am- 
mtnnus (xxvii. 7.) strangely supposes, that all who hnd been unjustly 
executed were worshipped ns martyrs by the Christians. Ilia, impar¬ 
tial silence does not allow us to believe, that the great chamberlain 
Rhodanus was burnt alive for an act of oppression. (Chron. Paschal, 
p. 302.) 

n Ut bene meritnm in sylvas jussit abire Tnnoxiam. Atnmian.xxix. 
3. and Valesius ad locum. 

o See the Code of Justinian, 1. vfli.tit. lii. leg. 2. Unusquisquo so- 
bolem suam nutrfat. Quod si exponendam pntnvcrit animadversion! 
nqu® constituta eat subjacebit. For the present I shall not interfere 
in the dispute hcuvecn Noodt and Binkershoek: how far, or how 
long, this unnutura! -practice lmd been condemned Or abolished by 
law, philosophy, and the more civilized state of society. 
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declining.science.!* It was bis intention, tliat the,arts 
of rhetoric and grammar should be taught in the Greek 
and Latin languages, in the,metropolis of every pro-, 
vince; and as the size and dignity of the school was 
usually proportioned to the importance of tho city, the 
academies of Rome and Constantinople claimed a just 
and singular pre-eminence. The fragments of the 
literary edicts of Valentinian imperfectly represent the 
school of Constantinople, which was gradually im¬ 
proved by subsequent regulations. That school con¬ 
sisted of thirty-one professors in different branches of 
learning. One philosopher, and. two lawyers; five 
sophists, and ten grammarians for the Greek, and three 
orators, and ten grammarians for the Latin, tongue; 
besides seven scribes, or, as they were then styled, 
antiquarians, whose laborious pens supplied the public 
libraries with fair and correct copies of the classic 
writers. The rule of conduct which was prescribed to 
the students, is the more curious, as it affords the.first 
outlines of tiie form and discipline of a modern univer¬ 
sity. It was required that they should bring proper 
certificates from the magistrates of their native prov¬ 
ince. Their names, professions, and places of abode, 
were regularly entered in a public register. The stu¬ 
dious youth were severe!^prohibited from wasting their 
time in feasts, or in the theatre; and the term of their 
education was limited to the age of twenty. The prai- 
fect of the city was enipowered to.chastise the idle and 
refractory by stripes or expulsion; and he was directed 
to make an annual report to the master of the offices, 
that the knowledge and abilities of the scholars might 
he usefully applied to the public service. The insti¬ 
tutions of Valentinian contributed to secure the benefits 
of peace and plenty; and the cities wore guarded by 
the establishment of the Ucfcmm-x,■ i freely elected as 
the tribunes and advocates of the people, to support 
their rights, and to expose their grievances, before the 
tribunals of the civil magistrates, or even at the foot 
of the imperial throne. The finances were diligently 
administered by two princes, who had been so long 
accustomed to the rigid economy of a private fortune; 
but in the receipt and application of the revenue, a dis¬ 
cerning eye might observe some difference between the 
government of the east and of the west.- Valens was 
persuaded, that royal liberality can ho supplied only 
by public oppression, and his ambition never aspired 
to secure, by their actual distress, the future strength 
and prosperity of his people. Instead of increasing the 
weight of taxes, which, in the space of forty years, had 
been gradually doubled, he reduced, in the first year 
of his reign, one fourth of the tribute of the east/ Va¬ 
lentinian appears to have been less attentive and less 
anxious to relieve the burthens of his people. He 
might reform the abuses of tho fiscal administration; 
but he exacted, without scruple, a very large share of 
the private property^ as he was convinced that the 
revenues, which supported the luxury of individuals, 
would bn much more advantageously employed for the 
defence and improvement of the state. The subjects 
of tho east who enjoyed the present benefit, applauded 
the indulgence of their prince. The solid, but less 
splendid, merit of Valentinian was felt and acknowl¬ 
edged by the subsequent generation/ 

p These salutary Institutions nre explained in the Thoodosinn 
Code, 1. xiii. lit. lit. Dc Profcssoribw i et and I. xlv. tit. lx. 

J)tt Stndii* liberalibns Urbis liomcc. Besides our usual guide, (Gode- 
froy,) we nmy consult .Oiannone, (Fslorin di Napoli, tom. i. p. 105— 
111.) who has treated the interesting subject with the Zeal and curi» 
osity of a man ofletters, who studies his domestic history. 

q Cod. Thcodos. 1. i. tit. xi. with Godefroy’s Parafrithm, which 
diligently gleans from the rest of the code. 

r Three linesof Ammianus (xxxl. 14.) countenance n whole oration 
of Themlstlus, (vlll- p. 101—-120.) full of adulation, pedantry, and 
common place morality. Tho eloquent M. Thomas (torn. i. p. 3GG— 
390.) has amused himself with celebrating the virtues and genius of 
Themlstlus, who whb not unworthy of the age in which he lived. 

■ Zosimus, !. lv. p. 2G2. Atnmian. xxx. 9. His reformation of 
costly abuses, might entitle him to the praise of, in provinciates ad- 
modum pnreuis, tributorum ubique mollions farcin ns. By some liis 
frugality was styled avarice. (Jcroni. Chron. p. 186.) 


. But tho most honourable-circumstance valontinfanmain- 
of the character of Valentinian, is the tain, the religious 
firm and temperate impartiality which he 37 s. 

uniformly preserved in an age of relig- 
idus contention. -His strong sense, unenlightened, but 
uncorrupted, by studyj declined with respectful indif¬ 
ference, the subtle questions of theological debate. 
The government of the earth, claimedhis vigilance, 
and satisfied his ambition ; and While he remembered 
that he was the disciple of the church,'he never forgot 
that he was the sovereign of the clergy. Under the 
reign of an apostate, he had signalized.hiszealjbr the 
honour of Christianity : he allowed to his subjectsi the 
privilege which’he had assumed for himself; and they 
might accept, with gratitude and confidence, the gene¬ 
ral toleration.which was granted by a prince, addicted 
to passion, but incapable of.fear or of disguise/ The 
pagans, the Jews, and all the various sects which ac¬ 
knowledged the divine authority of Christ, were pro¬ 
tected by the laws from arbitrary power or popular in¬ 
sult; nor was any mode of worship prohibited by Va¬ 
lentinian, except those secret and criminal practices, 
which abused the name of religion for the dark purposes 
of vice.and disorder. The art of.magic, as it was more 
cruelly punished, was more strictly proscribed ; but 
the emperor admitted a formal distinction to protect the 
ancient methods of divination, which .were approved by 
the senate, and exercised by the Tuscan haruspices. 
He had condemned, with.the consent .of .the most ra¬ 
tional pagans, the licence of nocturnal sacrifices ; but 
he immediately admitted the. petition of Prmtextatus, 
proconsul of Aehnia, who represented,, that the life of 
the Greeks would become dreafy and comfortless, if 
they were deprived of the invaluable blessing of the 
Eleusininn mysteries. Philosophy alone can boast, 
(and perhaps it is no more than the boast of philoso¬ 
phy,) that her gentle hand is able to eradicate from the 
human mind ilie latent and deadly principle of fanati¬ 
cism. But this truce of twelve years, which was en¬ 
forced by tho wise and vigorous government of Valen- 
iinian, by suspending the repetition of mutual injuries, 
contributed to soften tlie manners, and abate the preju¬ 
dices. of the relimous factions. 

The friend of toleration was unfortun- a Vnlunj profnssc. 
ately placed at a distance from the scene recut’e'ITho 
of tlie fiercest controversies. As soon lira, 
as.the Christians of the west had extri- ~a.D,3G7— 37 s. 
ented themselves, from the snares of the creed of iti- 
mini, they happily relapsed into the slumber of ortho¬ 
doxy ; and the small remains of the Arian party, that 
still subsisted, at Sirmium or Milan, might be consi¬ 
dered, rather as objects of contempt than of resentment. 
But in the provinces of the east,: front the Euxine to 
the extremity of Thebais, tlie strength and numbers of 
the hostile factions were more equally balanced ; and 
this equality, instead of recommending the counsels of 
peace, served only to perpetuate the horrors of relig¬ 
ious war. The monks and bishops supported their 
arguments by invectives; and their invectives were 
sometimes followed by blows. Anthanasius still reign¬ 
ed at Alexandria ; the thrones of Constantinople and 
Antioch tvere occupied by Arian prelates, and every 
episcopal vacancy was the occasion of a popular tu¬ 
mult. The Homoousians Were fortified by the recon¬ 
ciliation of fifty-nine Macedonian, or Semi-Arian, bish¬ 
ops ; but their secret reluctance to embrace the divi¬ 
nity of the Holy Ghost, clouded the, splendour of the 
triumph: and the declaration of Valens, who in the 
first years of his reign, had imitated.the impartial con¬ 
duct of his brother, was an important victory on the 
side of Arinnism. The two brothers had j^Sssed their 

t Testes sunt leges a me in exordio Imperil mel data*; quihus uni« 
cuinue nuod nntmo imbibisset colendi libera facultns trihuta eat. Cod* 
Thcodos. 1. ix. tit. xvi. Jeg. 9. To this declaration of Valentinian, we 
may add thevarions testimonies of Ammianus, (xxx. 9.) Zosimus, (1. 
lv. p. 204.) and Sozomen, (1. vi. c. 7. 21.) Baronius would naturally 
blame such rational toleration,' (Annal. Eccles. A. D, 370. No. 129— 
132. A. D- 37G. No. 3, 4.) 
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private life in the condition of catechumens; but the 
piety of Valens prompted him to solicit the sacrament 
of baptisirij'before he exposed his person to the dangers 
of a Gothic war.’ He naturally addressed himselfj/to 
Eudoxus," bishop of the imperial city ; and if the ig¬ 
norant monarch was instructed by that Arian pastor in 
the principles of heterodox theology, his misfortune, 
rather. Hlian his guilt, was the inevitable consequence 
of his erroneous choice. Whatever had been the de¬ 
termination of the emperor, he must have offended a 
numerous party of his Christian subjects ; as the lea¬ 
ders, both of the Homoousians and of the Arians be¬ 
lieved, that, if they were not suffered to reign, they 
were'most cruelly injured and oppressed. After he 
had taken this decisive step, it was extremely difficult 
for him to preserve either the virtue, or the reputation 
of impartiality. He never aspired, like Constantius. 
to the fame of a profound theologian; but, as he had 
received with simplicity and respect the tenets of Eu¬ 
doxus, Valens resigned his conscience to the direction 
of his ecclesiastical guides, and promoted by the in¬ 
fluence of his authority, the re-union of the Mhanasian 
heretics to the body, of the catholic church. A.t first, 
he pitied their blindness ; by degrees he was provoked 
at their obstinacy ; and he insensibly hated those sec¬ 
taries to whom he was an object of hatred. 1 The fee¬ 
ble' mind of Valens was always swayed by the persons 
with whom he familiarly conversed ; and the exile or 
imprisonment of a private citizen are the favours the 
most readily granted in a despotic court. Such punish¬ 
ments were frequently inflicted on the leaders of the 
Homoousian party; and the misfortune of fourscore ec¬ 
clesiastics of Constantinople, who, perhaps accidental¬ 
ly, were burnt on shipboard, was imputed to the cruel 
and premeditated malice of the emperor, and his Arian 
ministers. In every contest, the catholics (if we may 
anticipate that name) were obliged to pay the penalty 
of their own faults, and of those of their adversaries. 
In every election, the claims of the Arian candidate 
Obtained the preference ; and if they were opposed by 
the majority of the people, he was usually supported by 
the authority of the civil magistrate, or even by the 
terrors of a military force. ' The enemies of Athanasi¬ 
us attempted to disturb the last years of his venerable 
age ; and his temporary retreat to his father’s sepulchre 
lias been celebrated as a fifth exile. But the zeal of a 
great people, who instantly flew to arms, intimidated 
the prefect; and the archbishop was permitted to end 
his life in peace and in glory, after a reign of forty- 
„ ... seven years. The death or Athana- 

oaiiu».* " si us was the signal of the persecution 
A. D. 373 . of Egypt; and the pagan minister of Va- 
May 3d. ] ens . w ho forciblv seated the worthless 
Lucius on the archiepiscopal throne, purchased the fa¬ 
vour of the reigning party, by the blood and sufferings 
of their Christian brethren. The free toleration of the 
heathen and Jewish worship was bitterly lamented, as 
a circumstance which aggravated the misery of the 
catholics, and the guilt of the impious tyrant of the 
east.r 

just idea of liia ■ The triumph of the orthodox party has 
persecution. left a deep stain of persecution on the 
memory of Valens ; and the character of a prince, who 
derived his virtues, as well as his vices, from a feeble 
understanding, and a pusillanimous temper, scarcely 
deserves the labour of an apology. . Yet candour may 
discover some reasons to suspect that the ecclesiastical 
ministers of Valens often exceeded the orders, or even 
the intentions, of their master; and that the real meas¬ 
ure of facts has been very liberally magnified by the 

.'Eudoxus'was of a mild and timid disposition. When he baptized 
Valens (A. D. 367.) he must have been extremely old ; since he had 
studied theology fifty-live years before, under Lucian, a learned and 
pious mfirtyr. Philoatorg. I. ii. c. 14—16.1. iv. c. 4. with Godefroy,' 
p. 83.306. nnd Tillemont, Mem. Eccics. tom. v. p. 474 —480, dec. 

x Gregory Nnzianzen (Orat. xxv. p. 433.) insults the persecuting 
spirit of the Arians as an infallible symptom of error and heresy, 
y This sketch of the ecclesiastical government of Valens is drawn 
from Socrates, (I. iv.) Sozomen, (I. vi.) Tbeodoret, (I. iv.) and the 
immense compilationBofTUlemont,(particularIvfoin.vi.vili. and ix.) 


vehement declamation, and easy credulity, of his anta¬ 
gonists.* 1. The silence of Valentinian may suggest 
a probable argument, that the partial severities, which 
were exercised in the name and provinces of his col¬ 
league, amounted, only to some obscure and inconsi¬ 
derable deviations from the established system of reli¬ 
gious toleration : and the judicious historian, who has 
praised the equal temper of the elder brother, has not 
thought himself obliged to contrast the tranquillity of 
the west with the cruel persecution of the east.* 
2 . Whatever credit may be allowed to vague and dis¬ 
tant reports,'the character, or at least the behaviour, of 
Valens may be most distinctly seen in his personal 
transactions with the eloquent Basil, archbishop of 
Otcsarea,. who had succeeded Athanasius in the man¬ 
agement of the Trinitarian cause. 11 The circumstan¬ 
tial narrative has been composed by the friends nnd ad¬ 
mirers of Basil; and as soon as we have stripped away 
a thick coat of rhetoric and miracle, we shall be aston¬ 
ished by the-unexpected mildness of the Arian tyrant, 
who admired the firmness of his character,'or was ap¬ 
prehensive, if he employed violence, of a general re¬ 
volt in the province of Cappadocia. The archbishop, 
who asserted, with inflexible pride," the truth of his 
opinions, and the dignity of his rank, was left in the 
free possession of his conscience, and his throne. The 
emperor devoutly assisted at the solemn service of the 
cathedral; and, instead of a sentence of banishment, 
subscribed the donation of a valuable estate for the use 
of an hospital, which Basil- had lately founded in the 
neighbourhood of Cmsarea. 11 3. I am not able to dis¬ 
cover, that any law (such as Theodosius afterwards 
enacted against the Arians) was published by Valens 
against the Athanasian sectaries ; and the edict which 
excited the most violent clamours, may not appear so 
extremely reprehensible. The emperor had observed, 
that several of his suhjects, gratifying their lazy dis¬ 
position under the pretence of religion, had associated 
themselves with the monks of Egypt; and he directed 
the count of the east to drag them from their solitude ; 
and to compel those deserters of society to accept the fair 
alternative, of renouncing their temporal possessions, 
or of discharging the public duties of men and citizens." 
The ministers of Valens seem to have extended the 
sense of this penal statute, since they claimed a right 
of enlisting the young and able-bodied monks in the 
imperial armies. A detachment of cavalry and infan¬ 
try, consisting of three thousand men, marched from 
Alexandria into the adjacent desert ofNitria, f which 
was peopled by five thousand monks. The soldiers 
were conducted by Arian priests; and it is reported, 
that a considerable slaughter was made in the monas¬ 
teries which disobeyed the commands of their sove¬ 
reign.* 

* Dr. Jortin (Rcmnrks on Ecclesiastical History, vol. iv. p. 78.) lias 
already conceived and intimated the same suspicion. 

a This reflection is bo obvious nnd forcible, that Orosius, (I. vii. c. 
32, 33.) delays the persecution till after the death of Valentinian. 
Socrates, on the other hand, supposes (1. ill. c. 32.) that it was ap¬ 
peased by a- philosophical-oration, which Themistius pronounced in 
the year 374. (Orat. xii. p. 154. in Latin only.) Such contradictions 
diminish the evidence, and reduce the term, of the persecution of 
Valens. 

b Tillemont, whom I follow and abridge, lias extracted (Mem. Ec- 
clea. tom. vlii. p. 153—167.) the moat authentic circumstances from 
Hie Panegyrics of the two Gregories; the brother, and the friend, of 
Basil. The letters of Basil himself (Bupin,. Bibliothequc Ecclesias- 
tique, tom, ii. p. 355—180.) do not present the image of a very lively 
persecution. 

c Bnsilius Crcsariensls eplscopua Cappadocia? clarus hahetur .... 
qui multa continent!® et ingenii bona uno superbia* mnlo perdidit. 
This irreverent passage is perfectly in the style nnd character of St. 
Jerom. It does not appear in Scaliger’s edition of his Chronicle; hut 
Isaac Vossius found it in some old MSS. which had not been re¬ 
formed by the monks. 

d This noble and charitable foundation (almost a new city) sur- 

E assed In merit, if not in greatness, the pyramids or the walls of 
abylon. It was principally intended for the reception of lepers. 
(Grog. Nazianzen, Orat. xx. p.439.) 

e Cod. Theodos. 1. x$i. tit. I. leg. 63. Godefroy. (tom. iv. p. 409— 
413.) performs the duty of a commentator and advocate. Tillemont 
(Mem. Eccles. tom. vfil. p. 808.) supposes a second law to excuse Ills 
orthodox friends, who had misrepresented the edict of Valens, and 
suppressed the liberty of choice. 

f See D’Anville, Description de PEgypte, p. 74. Hereafter I shall 
consider the monastic institutions. 

C Socrates, I. iv. c. 24, 25. Orosius, I. vjl, c. 33. Jerom In Cbron. 
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Vulontinitm re¬ 
strains iho 
avartcc of the 


clergy. 

A. D. 370. 


The strict regulations which have been 
framed by the wisdom of modern legis¬ 
lators to restrain the wealth and avarice 
of the clersrv, mav be orinrinallv deduced 


trom the example of the emperor Valentinian. His 
edict 1 * addressed to Damasus, bishop of Rome, was 
publicly, read in the churches of 1 the city. He admon¬ 
ished the ecclesiastics and monks not to frequent the 
houses of widows and virgins ; and menaced their dis¬ 
obedience with the animadversion of the civil judge. 
The director was no longer permitted to receive any 
gift, or legacy, or inheritance, from the liberality of liis 
spiritual daughter: every testament contrary to this 
edict was declared null and void; and the illegal dona¬ 
tion was conliscated for the use of the treasury. • By 
a subsequent regulation, it should seem, that the same 
provisions were extended to huns and bishops; and 
that all persons of the ecclesiastical order were ren¬ 
dered incapable of receiving any testamentary gifts, 
and strictly confined to the natural and legal rights-of 
inheritance. As the guardian of domestic happiness 
and virtue, Valentinian applied this severe remedy to 
the growing evil. In the capital of the empire, the 
females of noble and opulent houses possessed a 
very ample share of independent property ; and many 
of those devout females had embraced the doctrines of ' 
Christianity, not only with the cold assent of the under¬ 
standing, but with the warmth of affection, and perhaps 
with the eagerness of fashion. They sacrificed the 
pleasures of dross and luxury; and renounced, for the 
praise of chastity, the soft endearments of conjugal 
society. Some ecclesiastic, of real or apparent sanctity, 
was chosen to direct their timorous conscience, and to 
amuse the vacant tenderness of their heart; and the 
unbounded confidence, which they hastily bestowed, 
was often abused by knaves and enthusiasts ; who has¬ 
tened from the extremes of the east, to enjoy, on a 
splended theatre,the privileges of the monastic pro¬ 
fession. By their contempt of the world, they insen¬ 
sibly acquired its most desirable advantages ; the lively 
attachment, perhaps, of a young and beautiful woman, 
the delicate plenty' of an opulent household, and the 
respectful homage of the slaves, the freedmen, and the 
clients of a senatorial family. The immense fortunes | 
of the Roman ladies were gradually consumed in lavish ' 
alms and expensive pilgrimages ; and the artful monk, 
who had assigned himself the first, or possibly the 
sole, place in the testament of his spiritual daughter, 
still presumed to declare, with the smooth face of hy¬ 
pocrisy, that he was only the instrument of charity, and 
the Steward of the poor. The lucrative, but disgraceful, 
trade,' which was exercised by the clergy to defraud 
the expectations of the natural heirs, had provoked the 
indignation of a superstitious age : and two of the most 
respectable of the latin fathers very honestly confess', 
that tho ignominious edict of Valentinian was just and 
necessary ; and that the Christian priests had deserved 
to lose a privilege, which was still enjoyed by come¬ 
dians, charioteers, and the ministers of idols. But the 
wisdom and authority of the legislator are seldom vic¬ 
torious in a contest with the vigilantdexterity of private 
interest: and .lerom, or Ambrose, might patiently ac¬ 
quiesce in the justice of an ineffectual or salutary law. 
If the ecclesiastics were checked in the pursuit of per¬ 
sonal emolument, they would exert a more laudable 


p. 189. and tom. ii. p. 212. The monks of Exypt performed mnny 
miracles, which prove the truth of their faith. Right, enys Jortin. 
(Remarks, voi. iv. p. '79.) hut what proves tile truth of those ptirnoies? 

h Cod. Thcodos. I. xvi. tit. ii. leg. 20. Oridefroy, (tom. vi . p, 40.) 
after the cxnmpie of Baronius, impartially collects all lljat the fa< 
thers have said on the subject of this important law ; whose spirit 
was long afterwards revived hy tho emperor Frederic It. Edward f. 
of England, and other Christian princes who reigned after.the twelfth 

century. 

i The expressions which I have used arc temperate and fcchle, if 
compared witlt the vehement invectives of Jerom. (tom. i. p.‘ 13. *15. 
144, See.) In hi s turn, ho was reprouched witlt the guilt which lie 
Imputed to (jig brother monks : nnd the Sccleratu'g . the Vcrsipellis , 
was ptthlicly nreused as tho lpver of the widow Paula, (tom. ii. p. 
393.) He undoubtedly possessed tile affections, both of the mother 
nnd the daughter; but lie declares, that lie never abused his influence 
to any sottish or sensual purpose. ' 


industry to increase the wealth of the church; and 
dignify their covetousness with the specious names of 
piety and patriotism.* 

Damasus, bishop , of Rome,-who was Ambition * and 
constrained to stigmatize the avarice Of ^ xu|, y of Dama- 
his clergy by the publication of the law iiUVne. - ° P ° 
of Valentinian, had the good sense or the -A. D - 3GG—384. 
g°pd iortune, to engage in his service the^ zeal- and 
abilities of the learned Jerom; and the grateful .saint 
has celebrated the merit and purity of a very"ambigu¬ 
ous character . 1 But the splendid vices of the church 
of Rome, under the reign of Valentinian and Damasus, 
have been curiously observed by the historian Ammia- 
nus, who delivers his impartial sense in these expres¬ 
sive words: M The prefecture of Juventius was accom¬ 
panied with peace and plenty: but the tranquillity of 
his government was soon disturbed by a bloody sedition 
of the distracted people. The ardour of Damasus and 
Ursinus, to seize the episcopal seat, surpassed the or¬ 
dinary measure of- human ambition. They contended 
with the rage of party ;.the quarrel was maintained by 
the wounds and death of their followers; and the pre¬ 
fect, unable to resist or to appease the tumult, was 
constrained, by superior violencp, to retire into the 
suburbs. Damasus prevailed ; the well-disputed vic¬ 
tory remained on the side of his faction ; one hundred 
and thirty-seven dead bodies® were found in the Basilica 
of Sicininus,“ where the Christians hold their religious 
assemblies ; and it was long before the angry minds of 
the people resumed their accustomed tranquillity. When 
X consider the splendour of the capital, I am not as¬ 
tonished that so valuable a prize should inflame the 
desires of ambitious men, and produce the fiercest and 
most obstinate contest. The successful candidate is 
secure, that he will be enriched by the offerings of 
matrons ;°..that, as soon as his dress is composed with 
becoming care and elegance, he may proceed, in his 
chariot, through the streets of Rome;* and, that tho 
sumptuousness of the imperial table will not equal the 
profuse and delicate entertainments provided by the 
taste, and at the expense, of the Roman pontiffs. How 
much more rationally (continues the honest pagan) 
would those pontiffs consult their true happiness, if, 
instead of alleging the greatness of the city as an ex¬ 
cuse for their manners, they would imitate the exem¬ 
plary life of some provincial bishops, whose temperance 
and sobriety, whose mean apparel and downcast looks, 
recommended their pure and modest virtue to the Deity, 
and bis true worshippers. 1 ’^ The schism of Damasus 
and Ursinus was extinguished by;the exile of the latter; 
and the wisdom of the praefect Prmtextatus f restored 

k Pudct dfeerc, saeerdotes hlolorum. mi mi ct aurigni, et scoria, 
Imjreditntea capfunt: soils clertcie ac monachis hfic lege prohibetur. 
Et non prohibetur a persecutor!bus, sed a principibus chrislianis. 
Nec de lege queror; sed dolco cur merverimus Jmnc legem.. Jerom 
(tom. i. p. 13.) discreetly insinuates tho secret policy of liis patron 
Damasus. . ... 

1 Three words of Jerom, sanctcc memoritt Damasus y (tom. n. p. 
119.) wash away all his stains, and blind the devout eyes of Tille- 
mont. (Mem. Ecclcs.tom. vlli. p. 386—42-1.) 

m Jerom himself is forced to allow, crudelisslma; Intcrfectiones di¬ 
vers! sexus perpclrotn:, (in Chron. p. 18G.) But an original libel or 
petition of two preshyters of the adverse party, has unaccountably 
escaped. They affirm, that the doors of the Basilica were burnt, and 
that the roof was untiled; that Damasus marched at the head of his 
own clergy, gravediggers,' charioteers, nnd hired gladiators; that 
none of hie -party were killed, but that one hundred nnd sixty dead 
bodies wore found: This petition is published by the P. Slrmond, in 
the first volume of his works. 

n The Basilica of Sicinlnus, or IdberiOR, is probably the church of 
Saitcta Mnrta Maggiore, on the Esquiline hill. Baronius, A. D. 367, 
No. 3 ,nndDunatus, Roma Antiqun et Nova, 1. iv. c. 8. p. 4G2. 

o’ The enemies of Damasus styled him Jiurieealpius Matronarum, 
the ladies’enr-scratcher. * ^ a .. ".. ' . 

p Gregory Nnzlauzen (Orat. xxxit. p. 526.) describes the pride and 
luxury of the prelates, who reigned in the imperial cities; their gilt 
ear, fiery steeds, numerous train, &.C. The crowd gavo way as to a 
Wild beast. - , 

-q Ammlan, xxvll. 3: Perpeluo Nurainl, vertsqut cjus CuUoribus. 

The incomparable pliancy of a polytheist! - 

• r AimninnuR, who makes a fair report of his pr®lecture (xxvil. 9.) 
styles him pneclane indolis, cravitatisque, senator, (xxii.7. nnd Vales, 
.ad loc.) A curious inscription (Grater MCI I. No. 2.) records, in two 
columns, his religious and civil honours. In one line he was pontiff 
nf the Sun, and of Vesta, Augur, Q,uin decemvir, Hierophant,**. &c. 
In the other, 1. Qusistor oandidatus, more probably titular. 2. Pnn- 
tor. 3. Corrector of Tuscany and Umbria. 4. Consular of Duslta- 
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the tranquillity of the city. Prictextatus was a philo¬ 
sophic pagan, a man of learning, of taste, and politeness; 
who disguised a reproach in the form of a jest, when 
he assured Damasus, that if he could obtain the Bish¬ 
opric of Rome, he himself would immediately embrace 
the Christian religion . 5 This lively picture of the 
wealth and luxury of the popes in the fourth century, 
becomes the more curious, as it represents the inter¬ 
mediate degree between the humble poverty of the 
apostolic fishermen, and the royal state of a temporal 
prince, whose dominions extend from the confines of 
NanlftS to tho ban-lea of the Po. 

Foreign wars. When the suffrage of the generals and 
A. D. 364—375. 0 f the armv committed the sceptre of the 
Roman empire to the hands of Valentinian, his reputa¬ 
tion in arms, his military skill and experience, and his 
rigid attachment to the forms, as well as spirit, of an¬ 
cient discipline, were the principal motives of their 
judicious choice. 'The eagerness of the troops, who 
pressed him to nominate his colleague,.was justified by 
the dangerous situation of public"affairs ; and Valenti- 
riian himself was conscious, that the abilities of the 
most active, mind were unequal to the defence of the 
distant frontiers of an invaded monarchy. . As soon as 
the death of Julian had relieved the barbarians from the 
terror of his name, the most sanguine hopes of rapine 
and conauest excited the nations of the east, of the north, 
and of the south. Their inroads were 
A. D. 364—375. 0 ft en vexatious, and sometimes formida¬ 
ble; but, during the twelve years of the reign of Va¬ 
lentinian, his firmness and vigilance protected his own 
dominions; and his powerful genius seemed to inspire 
and direct the feeble counsels of his brother. Perhaps 
the method of annals would more forcibly express the 
urgent and divided cares of the two emperors ; but the 
attention of the reader, likewise, would be distracted 
by a tedious and desultory narrative. A separate 
view of. the five great theatres of war; I. Germany ; 
II. Britain ; III. Africa; IV. The East; and, V. The 
Danube; will impress a more distinct image of the 
military state of the empire under the reigns of Valenti¬ 
nian and Valens. 

r Germ«!y I- The ambassadors of the Alemanni 
The Aictnanni had been offended by the harsh and 
i, A* J D°305" haughty behaviour of Ursacius, master 
/ ‘ of the offices ; 1 who, by an act of unsea¬ 

sonable parsimony, had diminished the value, as well 
as the quantity, of the presents, to which they were 
entitled, either from custom or treaty, on the accession 
of a new emperor. They expressed, and they commu¬ 
nicated to their countrymen, their strong sense of the 
national affront. The irascible minds of the chiefs 
were exasperated by the suspicion of contempt; and 
the martial youth crowded to their standard. Before 
Valentinian could pass the Alps, the villages of Gaul 
were in flames; before his general Dagalaiphus, could 
encounter the. Alemanni, they had secured the captives 
A. O. 380. and the spoil in the forests of Germany. 

January. In the beginning of the ensuing vear, the 
military force of the whole nation, in deep and solid 
columns, broke through the barrier of the Rhine, during 
the severity of a northern winter. Two Roman counts 
were defeated and mortally wounded ; and the standard 
of the Heruli and Batavians fell into the hands of tho 
conquerors, who, displayed, with insulting shouts and 
menaces, the trophy of their victory. The standard 
was recovered; but the Batavians had not redeemed 
the shame of their disgrace and flight in the eyes’ of 
their severe, judge. It was the opinion of Valenti¬ 
nian, that his soldiers must learn to fear their Com- 

nia. 5,-Pro-consul of Actinia. ,6. Prefect of Rome. 7. Prmtorlnn 
prtpfect of Italy. 8. Of Illyrlcum.. 9. Consul elect; hut he died be¬ 
fore the beginning of the year 385. Seo Tilicnioot, Hint, dee Einpc- 
reurs, tom. v. 736. 

% Fncite me Roman® urbis epfscopum; et ero protinus Christianas, 
(Jerom. tom. ii. p. 165:) It is more than probable that Damasus 
would not have purchased hia conversion ntsucli a price. 

t Ammian. xxvi. 5. Valeaius adds a long and good note on the 
master of the offices. 


Their defeat. 


mander, before they could cease to fear the enemy. 
The troops were solemnly assembled; and the trembling 
Batavians wero enclosed within the circle of the impe¬ 
rial army. Valentinian then ascended his tribunal; and, 
as if ha disdained to punish cowardice with death, he 
inflicted a stain of indelible ignominy on tho officers, 
whose misconduct and pusillanimity were found to be 
the first occasion of the defeat. Tho Batavians were 
degraded from their rank, stripped of their arms, and 
condemned to ho sold for slaves to the highest bidder. 
At this tremendous sentence the troops fell prostrate on 
the ground, deprecated the indignation of their sove¬ 
reign, and protested, that, if lie would indulge them in 
another trial, they would approve themselves not un- 
worthyof the name of Romans, and of his soldiers. 
Valentinian, with affected reluctance, yielded to their 
entreaties; tho Batavians resumedlheir arms; and, with 
their arms, the’ invincible resolution of wiping away 
their disgrace in the blood of the Alemanni." The prin¬ 
cipal command was declined by Dagalaiphus; and that 
experienced general, who had represented, perhaps 
with too much prudence, the extreme difficulties of the 
undertaking, had the mortification, before the end of 
the Campaign, of seeing his rival Jovinus convert those 
difficulties into a decisive, advantage over the scattered 
forces of the barbarians. At the head 
of a’ well discinlined armv of cavalry, 
infantry, and light troops, Jovinus advanced with cau¬ 
tious and rapid steps, to Scarponna , 1 in the territory of 
Metz, where he surprised a large division of the Ale¬ 
manni, before they had time to run to their arms ; and 
flushed his soldiers with the confidence of an easy 
and bloodless victory. Another division, or rather 
army, of the enemy, after the cruel and wanton devas¬ 
tation of the adjacent country* reposed themselves on 
the shady banks of the Moselle. Jovinus, who had 
viewed the ground with the eye of a general, made his 
silent approach through a deep and woody vale, till ho 
could distinctly perceive the indolent security of tho 
Germans. Some were bathing their huge limbs in tho 
river; others were combing their long and flaxen hair; 
others again were swallowing large draughts of rich 
and delicious wine. On a sudden they hoard the sound 
of the Roman trumpet; they saw the enemy in their 
camp. Astonishment produced disorder; disorder was 
followed by flight and dismay; and the confused mul¬ 
titude of the bravest warriors was pierced by the swords 
and javelins of the legionaries and auxiliaries. The • 
fugitives escaped to the third, and most considerable, 
camp, in the Catalaunian plains, near Chalons in Cham¬ 
pagne:.the straggling detachments were hastily re¬ 
called to their standard; and the barbarian chiefs, 
alarmed and admonished by the fate of their compan¬ 
ions, prepared to encounter, in a decisive battle, the 
victorious forces of the lieutenant of Valentinian. The 
bloody and obstinate conflict lasted a whole summer’s 
day, with equal valour, and with alternate success. 
The Romans at length prevailed, witli the loss of about 
twelve hundred men. Six thousand of the AJemanni 
were slain, fourthousand were wounded ; and the brave 
Jovinus, after chasing the flying remnant of their host 
as far as the banks of the Rhine, returned to Paris, to 
receive tho applause, of his sovereign, and the ensigns 
ot the consulship tor the ensuing year .- 1 
The triumph of the Romans was indeed 
sullied by their treatment of the captive king, whom 
they hung on a gibbet, without the knowledge of their 
indignant general. This disgraceful act of cruelty, 
which "might be imputed to the fury of the troops, was 
followed by tho deliberate murder of Withicab, the son 

u Ammian. xxvii. 1. Zoslmus, I. iv. p. 208. Tho disgrace of tiie 
Batavians Is suppressed by the contemporary soldier, from a regard 
for military honour,, which could not atTect’n Greek rhetorician of 
the succeeding age. • . 

x See D’Anville, Notice de I’Ancienne Gniile, p. 587. The name 
of the Moselle, which is not specified by A mmianus, is clearly under¬ 
stood by Mascou. Hist, of the ancient Germans, (yii. 2.) 

y The battles are described by Ammianus, (xxvii. 2.) and by Zosi- 
mus, (I. iv. p. 209.) who supposes Valentinian to have been present. 
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of Vadomair; a German prince, of a weak and sickly secured the tranquillity of Gaul during the nine snbse- 
constitution, but of a daring and formidable spirit, quent years of the administration of Valentinian.* - 
The domestic assassin was instigated and protected by That prudent emperor, who diligently Tbo 
the Romans;* and the violation of the laws of human- practised the wise maxims of Diocletian, dianj." 
ity and justice betrayed their secret apprehension of was studious to foment and excite the A ‘ D " 371 ' 
the weakness of the declining empire. The use of intestine divisions of the tribes of Germany, About the 
the dagger is seldom adopted iri public councils, as middle of the fourth century, the countries, perhaps of 
long as they retain any confidence in the power of the Lusace and Thuringia, on either side of the Elbe, were 
sword. . occupied by the vague dominion of the Burgundians ; 

Vuluntinian While the Alemanni appeared to be a warlike and numerous people of the Vandal race, d 

passes and for- humbled by their recent calamities, the whose obscure name insensibly swelled into a powerful 
tificsulic lUmic, pride of Valentinian was mortified by the kingdom, and has finally settled on a flourishing prov- 
unexpected surprisal of Moguntiacum, ince. The most remarkable circumstance in the ancient 


or JYIenlz, the principal city of the Upper Germany. 
In the unsuspicious moment of a Christian festival, 
Rando, a bold and artful chieftain, who had long medi¬ 
tated his attempt, suddenly passed the Rhine, entered 
the defenceless town, and retired with a multitude of 
captives of either sex. Valentinian resolved to execute 
severe vengeance on the whole body of the nation. 
Count Sebastian, with the bands of Italy and lllyricum, 
was ordered to invade their country, most probably on the 
side of Rhartia. The emperor in person, accompanied 
by his son Gratiau, passed the Rhine gt the head of a 
formidable army, which was supported on both flanks 
by Juvinns and Sovorus, the two masters-general of 
the cavalry and infantry of the west. The Alemanni, 
unable to prevent the devastation of their villages, fixed 
their camp on a lofty and almost inaccessible mountain, 
in the modern duchy of Wirtemberg, and resolutely 
expected the approach of the Romans. The life of 
Valentinian was exposed to imminent danger by the in¬ 
trepid curiosity with which he persisted to explore 
some secret and unguarded path. .A troop of barbari¬ 
ans suddenly rose from their ambuscade; and the em¬ 
peror, who vigorously spurred his horse down a steep 
and slippery descent, was obliged to leave behind him 
his armour-bearer, and. his helmet, magnificently en¬ 
riched with gold and precious stones. At the signal 
of the general assault, the Roman troops encompassed 
and ascended the mountain of Solicinium on three dif¬ 
ferent sides. Every step which they gained increased 
their ardour, and abated the resistance of the enemy : 
and after their united forces had occupied the summit 
of the hill, the 3 ' impetuously urged the barbarians down 
the northern descent, where count Sebastian was posted 
to intercept their retreat. After this signal victory, 
Valentinian returned to his winter-quarters at Treves; 
where he indulged the public joy by the exhibition of 
splendid and triumphal games.* But the wise monarch, 
instead of aspiring to the conquest of Germany, con¬ 
fined his attention to the important and laborious de¬ 
fence of - the Gallic frontier, against an enemy whose 
strength was renewed by a stream of daring volunteers, 
which incessantly flowed from the most distant tribes 
of the north.* 1 The hanks of the Rhine, from its source 
to the straits of the ocean, were closely planted with 
strong castles and convenient towers ; new works, and 
new arms, were invented liy the ingenuity of a prince 
who was skilled in the mechanical arts ; and his nume¬ 
rous levies of Roman and barbarian youth were severely 
trained in all the exercises of war. The progress of 
the work, which was sometimes opposed by modest 
representations, and sometimes by hostile attempts, 

z Studio milicituntc noatrorutn, ocrultuit. Amminn. xxvii. 10. -I 

a Tlic expedition of Vtilcntinian is related by Anttnianus, (xxvii. 
10.) and celebrated by Ausonius, (Mosclt. 421, &c.) who foolishly 
supposes, ilmt the Homans wore ignorant of the sources of the Da¬ 
nube, 

b Inunanls enlm natio, jam indc nb incunabulis primis vftrletitta. 
cnsmtni imminutn; ila smpius ndolescit, ut fatasc longis steculis testi- 
inuttir Intacta. Amminn. xxvitt. 5. The count de Buat, (Hist, dcs 
Pcuplcs de l 1 Europe, tom. iv. p. 370.) ascribes the fecundity pf the 
Alemanni to their easy adoption of strangers. 

[This explanation (says Mnlllm*) only Increases the difficulty. Tt 
places the earth upon the tortoise without in for ini tie us upon what 
the tortoise rests. The question arises, what was this .inexhaustible 
reservoir of the north whence issued such an incessant torrent of in¬ 
trepid warriors. I do not think that the solution which Montesquieu 
has given of this grand problem, la admissible. {See Grandeur cl 
Decadence des Romaina, c. 10. p. 187.) The difficulty disappears if 
we apply a well authenticated tind known fact concerning America, 


manners of the Burgundians, appears to have been the 
difference of* their civil-and ecclesiastical constitution. 
The appellation of Uenilinos was given to the king or 
general, and the title-of Sinistus to the high priest, of 
the nation. The person of the priest was sacred, and 
his dignity perpetual; but the temporal government was 
held by a very precarious tenure. If the events pf war 
accused the courage or conduct of the king, he was 
immediately deposed ; and the injustice of his subjects 
made him responsible for the fertility of the earth;.and 
the regularity of the seasons*, which seemed to fall 
more properly within the sacerdotal department.* - The 
disputed possession of some salt-pits f engaged the 
Alemanni and the Burgundians in frequent contests; 
the latter were easily tempted, by the secret solicita¬ 
tions, and liberal offers, of the emperor; and their fab¬ 
ulous descent from the Roman soldiers, who ltad 
formerly been left to garrison the fortresses of Drusus, 
was admitted with mutual credulity, as it was conducive 
to mutual interest.5 An army of fourscore thousand 
Burgundians soon appeared on the banks of the Rhine, 
and impatiently required the support and subsidies 
which Valentinian had promised; but they were amused 
with excuses and delays, till at length, after a.'fruitless 
expectation, they were compelled to retire. The arms 
and fortifications of the Gallic frontier checked the fury 
of their just resentment: and their massacre of the cap¬ 
tives served to imhitter the hereditary feud of the Bur¬ 
gundians and the Alemanni. The inconstancy of a 
wise prince may, perhaps, be explained by some alte¬ 
ration of circumstances; and, perhaps, it was the 
original design of Valentinian to intimidate, rather 
than to destroy; as the balance of power would have 

to the nations of ancient Germany, I mean if we suppose that when 
there was. neither war nor famine, the population increased so ra* 
pidly, that it doubled in twenty-five or thirty years. The probability, 
and even the necessity of this supposition. Is manifest from the pic¬ 
ture drawn by Tacitus, of the manners and customs of the Germans. 
(See Tacit; De Mar. Gcrtnanorum, c. 16. 18, 19,20.) These customs, 
so favourable to an increase of population, and that spirit of enter¬ 
prise and emigration so fitted to remove the fear of want, present the 
pictutc of a state of society endowed with a principle of irresistible 
increase. They show us the inexhaustible source of those armies 
ami colonies, whose onset the Roman empire bo long sustained, and 
by which at Inst it fell. It is not probable that at any time the popu¬ 
lation of Germany had doubled during two successive periods, or 
even during one of twenty-five years. The perpetual wars of these 
people,the rude stale of agriculture among them, and especially the 
strange custom adopted by many tribes, of surrounding themselves 
with forests, were absolutely opposed to such an increase. Probably 
the whole country was .at no time well peopled, though often it was 
surcharged with an-excess of population. But instead of attempting 
to clear their- forests, to drain their marshes, or to render their soil 
capable of supporting an increasing population, it was more agreeable 
to their warlike habits and their restless disposition, to go to oilier 
countries in search of food, of booty, and of glory. (£s«ai sur le 
principe de Population^ voj. i. p. 145.J- — G*1 

C Ammlan. xxviii. 2. Zosimus, 1. iv. p. 214. The younger Victor 
] mentions the mechanical genius of Valentinian, nova armrt meditari; 

I fingere terr&sen llmo simulncra. . 

a Belllcosos et puhls immensm viribus nfiluentes; etideo nictuendos 
finilimis universis. Ammian. xxviii. 5. . 

clam always apt to suspect historians and travellers of improving 
extraordinary facts into general laws. Ammianus ascribes a simi¬ 
lar custom to Egypt; and the Chinese have imputed it to the Tntsin, 
or Roman empire. (DeGutgnns. Hist, dcs Huns, tom. it. part *. p. /9.) 

{ Sallnnruui finiumque causa Alcniaunis srepe jurgabnnt. Am* 
ntian. xxviii. 5. Possibly they disputed the possession of the Sola, a 
river which produced salt, and which had been the object oi ancient 
contention.’ Tacit. Anna!, xiil. 57. and Lipsius ntfloc. 

r Jam inde temporibus priscis sobolem se esse Romnnam Burgun- 
dii, sciunt: and the vague tradition gradually assumed a more regu¬ 
lar form. (Oros. I. vii. c. 32.) It is annihilated by the decisive au¬ 
thority of Pliny, who composed the. History of Drusus, and served In 
Germany, (Pltn. Sccund.Ep1si.iit. 5.) within sixty years after the 
death of that hero. • Gcrxnanoru.m genera quinque; Vinailt, quorum 
pars Burgundioncs ^ 5fc» (Hist. Nutur. iv. p. 28.) 
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been equally overturned by the extirpation of either of 
the German nations. Among the princes of the Ale- 
manni, Macrianus, who, with a.- Roman name, had 
assumed the arts of a soldier and a statesman, deserved 
his hatred and esteem. The emperor himself, with a 
light and unencumbered band, condescended to pass 
the Rhine, marched fifty miles into the country, and 
would infallibly have seized the object of his pursuit, 
if his judicious measures had not been defeated by the 
impatience of the troops. Macrianus was afterwards 
admitted to the honour of a personal conference with 
the emperor; and the favours which he received, fixed 
him, till the hour of his death, a steady and sincere 
friend of the renublic. h 


If the fact were not established by the most unques¬ 
tionable evidence, we should appear to abuse the cre¬ 
dulity of our readers, by the description of the ves¬ 
sels in which the Saxon pirates ventured to sport in 
the waves of the German Ocean, the British Channel, 
and the Bay of Biscay. The keel-of their large flat- 
bottomed boats was framed of light timber, but the 
sides and upper works consisted only of- wicker, with 
a covering of strong hides." In the course of their 
slow and distant navigations, they must always have 
been exposed to the danger, and very frequently to the 
misfortune, of shipwreck; and the naval annals of 
the Saxons were undoubtedly filled with the accounts 


The Saxons. 


of the losses which they had sustained on the coasts of 
The land was covered by the fortifi- Britain and Gaul. But the daring* spirit of tho pirates 


cations of Valentinian; but the sea- 
coast of Gaul and Britain was exposed to the depre¬ 
dations of the Saxons. That celebrated name, in 
which we have a dear and domestic interest, escaped 
the notice of Tacitus ; and in the maps of Ptolemy, 
it faintly marks the narrow neck of the Cimbric pe¬ 
ninsula, and three small islands towards the mouth 
of the Elbe. 1 This contracted territory, the present 
duchy of Sleswig, or perhaps of Holstein, was inca- 


braved the perils both of the sea and of the shore: 
their skill was confirmed by the habits of -enterprise; 
the meanest of their mariners was alike capable of 
handling an oar, of rearing a sail, or of conducting a 
vessel; and the Saxons rejoiced in the appearance of 
a tempest, which concealed their design, and dispers¬ 
ed the fleets of the enemy.® After they had acquired an 
accurate knowledge of the maritime provinces of the 
west, they extended the scene of their depredations. 


pable of pouring forth the inexhaustible swarms of and the most sequestered places had no reason to 


Saxons who reigned over the ocean, who filled the 
British island with their language, their laws, and 
their colonies; and who so long defended the liberty 
of the north against the arms of ChariemagnC. k The 
solution of this difficulty is easily derived from the 
similar manners, and loose constitution, of the tribes 
of Germany : which were blended with each other by 
the slightest accidents of war or friendship. The sit¬ 
uation of the native Saxons disposed them to embrace 
hazardous professions of fishermen and pirates; 
and the success of their first adventures would natur¬ 
ally excite the emulation of their bravest countrymen, 
who were impatient of the gloomy solitude of their 
woods and mountains. Every tide might float down 
the Elbe whole fleets of canoes, filled with hardy and 
intrepid associates, who aspired to behold the unboun¬ 
ded prospect of the ocean, and to taste the wealth and 
luxury of unknown worlds. It should seem probable, 
however, that the most numerous auxiliaries of the 


presume on their security. .The Saxon boats drew so 
little water, that they could easily proceed fourscore 
or a hundred miles up the great rivers; their weight 
was so inconsiderable, that they were transported on 
waggons from one river to another; and the pirates 
who had entered the mouth of the Seine, or of the 
Rhine, might descend, with the rapid stream of the 
Rhone, into the Mediterranean. 

Under the reign of Valentinian, the 
maritime provinces of Gaul were afflic¬ 
ted by the Saxons: a military count was stationed for 
the defence of the sea-coast, or Armorican limit; and 
that officer, who found his strength, or his abilities, 
unequal to the task, implored the assistance of Seve- 
rus, master-general of the infantry. The Saxons, sur¬ 
rounded and outnumbered, were forced to relinquish 
their spoil, and to yield a select band of their tall and 
robust youth to serve in the imperial armies. They 


A. D. 371. 


e„ Tnn<! a i , - .—r*" w ; — stipulated only a safe and honourable retreat; and tho 

W nat AT who dweI i edition was readily granted by the Roman general; 
arm/and shins thp nrf nf* ^ a l tlc * ^hey possessed who meditated an act of perfidy,® imprudent as it was 
arms and ships, the art of navigation, and the habits inhuman, while a Saxon remained alive, and in arms, 
' V “ r; r the i^/uUy-of is.uing through to revenge the fate of his countrymen. ’ The prema- 
eve" r "' C 1 , 0l r U r S ° f Hercu f 3 ’ ( wl l Ich > /luting lure eagerness of the infantry, who were secretly pos- 
comrimdtheir ^ ob . s ‘™ cte u <1 '^ tb . ice ) ted in a deep valley, betrayed the ambuscade ; and 

a SDacious h lake k U » d coura ^ e - W . ,thln the Jj 1 ? 118 of lh ey would perhaps have fallen the victims of their 
a spacious Jake. IJie rumour of the successful arm a- Awn ivoaokn.,. :r ~ i-«_i—x* ....•-:_ 

meins which sailed from the mouth, of the Elbe, 


own treachery, if a large, body of cuirassiers, alarm¬ 
ed by the noise of the combat, had not hastily advan¬ 
ced to extricate their companions, and to overwhelm 
the undaunted valour of the Saxons. Some of the 
prisoners were saved from the edge of the sword, to 
shed their blood in the amphitheatre: and the orator 
Synimachus complains, that twenty-nine of those des¬ 
perate savages, by strangling themselves with their 


would soon provoke them to cross the narrow isth¬ 
mus of Sleswig, and to launch their vessels on the 
great sea. The varions troops of pirates and adven¬ 
turers, who. foujrht under the same standard, were in¬ 
sensibly united into a permanent society, at first of 
rapine, and afterwards of government. A military 

hody < b^the , gentl^^m 3 ratinn n ^ < f U ' ded '-' ,lt0 a national own hands, had disappointed the amusement of the 
guinity ; and fhe idiS riL/ ™ arrla S c aad , “n- public. Yet the polite and philosophic citizens of 
llancef accepted the J name s ° I,cltcd thc al ‘ Rome were impressed with the deepest horror, when 
__£_ ame a nd laws, of the Saxons, they were informed, that tho Sa vnns onnspriratml In 

™?..T 1 h ™ a !£5 nd "'eoljations, relative to Ihc Rurgiindiansnnd Ale 
V 'i® a, /i d Ammianua Marrcllinue. (xxviii. 3. 

were e<! Vd e whhs'il i&o™ ‘IriJSf'who 


‘L ,0 \f?!“ VPr *German. A ntlq. I. HI. c .21,29.33. 

de '’Europe, &c. p. 10— 

i 'tk 5" ke 3 * hc extensive limits or the Saxony of Charieinacne 
nDniarh^thiftvnM^r pn<®, or even to 


they were informed, that the Saxons consecrated to 
the gods the tythe of their human spoil; and, that 

m Quin et Aremoricus pirntam Saxon a tract ns,-- 

Bperahnt; r.ui pclle an him fulcarc Brftnnnum 
kudus ; et nssuioglaucuin mare fimicro Icmbo. 

. . . _ . . . Sldon. in Pntiegyr. Avit. 3G9. 

k . « n 08 Ciesnr imitated, for a particular service, these rude, 
tmt light, vessels, which were likewise used hy tho nntives of Britain. 

de Civil. I. 51. and Gulchnrdt, Nouveau* Mu moire* 
.MHilaires, tom. it. p. 41, 42.) The British vessels would nqw aston¬ 
ish the genius of Ciesnr, 

"The best original account of the Saxon pirates may be found in 
Si (Ion ius Apollinoris. (I. vht. cpisl. 6. p. 22:t. edit. Sirmond.) and the 
Hdi in t,ic du Bos. (Hist. Critique de In Monar- 


roans acquired of 1 he nava” powers of'ufe Ba^cffc wm o? roFlw s ;) h^iifies this breach of faith to pirates and 

Uined by .heir lend journoyjfnVearch orumbir!’ ( * ’ 450 waa ^ /J/rtmn ft vli ’ c - ??■) morc clcarl >' tbclr reel 


guilt; virtute atgue ngilitate terribilea. 
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they ascertained by lot tlio objects of the barbarous 
sacrifice. 1 * 

u Britain. II. The fabulous colonies of Egyp- 

Tho Scot* and tians and Trojans, of Scandinavians, 
1 ’ 1CU - and Spaniards, which flattered the 
pride and amused the credulity, of our rude ancestors, 
have insensibly vanished in the light "of science and 
philosophy. 1 ! The present age is satisfied with the 
simple and rational opinion, that the islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland were gradually peopted from the 
adjacent continent of Gaul. From the coast of Kent, 
to the extremity Qf Caithness and Ulster, the memo¬ 
ry of a Celtic origin was distinctly preserved, in the 
perpetual resemblance of language, of religion, and 
of manners:-and the peculiar characters of the Brit¬ 
ish tribes might be naturally ascribed to the influence 
of accidental and local circumstances/ The Roman 
province was reduced to the state of civilized and 
peaceful servitude: the rights of savage freedom 
were contracted to the narrow limits of Caledonia. 
The inhabitants of that northern region were divided, 
as early as the reign of Constantine, between the 
two great tribes of the Scots and of the Piets,* who 
have since experienced a very different fortune. The 
power, and almost the memory, of the Piets have 
been extinguished by their successful rivals ; and the 
Scots, after maintaining for ages the dignity of an in¬ 
dependent kingdom, have multiplied by an -equal and 
voluntary union, the honours of the English name.. 
The hand of nature had contributed to mark the an¬ 
cient distinction of the Scots and Piets. The former 
were the men of the hills, and the latter those of the 
plain. The eastern coast of Caledonia may be eon- 
sidcred as a level and fertile country, which, even in 
a rude state of tillage, was capable of producing a 
considerable quantity of corn ; and the epithet ofcrurV- 
ntcb, or wheat-eaters, expressed the contempt, or envy, 
of the carnivorous highlander. The cultivation of the 
earth might introduce a more accurate separation of 
property, and the habits of a sedentary life ; but the 
love of arms and rapine was still the ruling passi&n 
of the Piets ; and their warriors who stripped them¬ 
selves for a day of. battle, were distinguished, in the 
eyes of the Romans, by the strange fashion of paint¬ 
ing their naked bodies with gaudy colours and fantas¬ 
tic figures. The western part of Caledonia irregular¬ 
ly rises into wild and barren hills, which scarcely re¬ 
pay the toil of the husbandman, and are most profita¬ 
bly used for the pasture of cattle. The highlanders 
were condemned to the occupations of shepherds and 
hunters; and, as they seldom were fixed to any per¬ 
manent habitation,-they acquired the expressive name 
of Scots, which, in the Celtic tongue,- is said to be 
equivalent to that of wanderers or vagrants. The in- 

p Symmaclius (I. ii: cpist. -Hi.) still presumes to mention tile sacred 
names of Socrates and philosophy. Sidonius, bishop of Clermont, 
might condemn, (I. viii. cpist. 0.) with less inconsistency, the human 
sacrifices of the Saxons. 

q In the lieginning of the last century, the learned Camden was 
obliged to undermine, with respectful scepticism, the Romance of Bru¬ 
tus the Trojnn ; who is now huricil, in silent oblivion, with Scuta, 
the daughter of Pharaoh, and her numerous progeny. Vet 1 am in- 
formed, that some chnmpions of the JUi/csiun colony may still Ikj 
found among the original natives of Ireland. A people dissatisfied 
with their present condition, grasp at any visions of their past or fu¬ 
ture glory. 

r Tacitus, or rather his father-in-law. Agricoin, might remark the 
German or Spanish complexion of some British tribes. But it was 
their sober, deliberato opinion : “ In universum tamcn restimnnti Gal¬ 
los vicinum soluin occupdssc crcdihiln est. Eorum sacnr deprehen- 
das ... sermo baud multutn diversus.'* (in Vit. Agricol. c. xi.) Crcsar 
had observed Uicir common religion ", (Comment, do Bell. Gallico, vi. 
13.) and in his time the emigration from the Jiclgic Gaul was a re¬ 
cent. or at least an historical, event, (v. 10.) Cnmden, the British 
Strabo, has modestly ascertained our genuine nutiquities* - (Britan¬ 
nia, vol. t. Introduction, p. ii.—xxxi.) 

t In the dnrk and doubtful paths of Caledoninn nptiquity, I have 
chosen for my guides two learned and ingenious Highlanders, whom 
their birth and education had peculiarly qualified for that office. -See 
Critical Dissertations on the Origin, Antiquities, dec. of the Caledoni¬ 
ans, by Dr. John Mncpherson, London. 1768, in 4to.; and. Introduction 
to the History of Great Britnin and Ireland, by James Mncpherson, 
Esq. London, 1773. in 4tn., third edition. Dr. Mncpherson wns a mi¬ 
nister in the Isle of Sky: and it is a circumstance honourable for the 
present age, that a work replete with erudition and criticism, should 
tiavo been composed in the most remote of the Hebrides. 


habitants of a barren land were UTged. to seek a fresh 
supply of food in the waters. The deep-.-lakes and 
bays which intersecfcjheir country are plentifully stor¬ 
ed with fish; and'fthey gradually ventured to cast 
their nets in the waves of the ocean. The vicinity of 
the Hebrides, so profusely scattered along the west¬ 
ern coast of Scotland, tempted their curiosity, and 
improved their skill; and they acquired, by slow de¬ 
grees, the art) or rather the habit, of managing their 
boats in a tempestuous sea; and of’steering their 
nocturnal course by the light of the-well known-stars. 
The two bold headlands of Caledonia almost touch 
the shores of a spacious island, which obtained from 
its luxuriant vegetation, the epithet of Green f and ; 
has preserved, with a slight alteration, the name qf 
Erin, or Ierne, or Ireland. It is probable, that in 
some remote period of antiquity,-the fertile plains of 
Ulster received a colony of hungry Scots: and that 
the strangers of the north, who had dared to encoun¬ 
ter the arms of the legions, spread their conquests 
over the savage and unwarlike natives of a solitary 
island. I t is certain,' that, in the declining age .of the 
Roman empire, Caledonia, Ireland and the Isle of Man, 
were inhabited by the Scots, and that the kindred tribes, 
who were often associated in military enterprise, were 
deeply affected by the various accidents of their mu¬ 
tual fortunes. They long cherished- the lively tradi¬ 
tion qf their common name and origin : and the mis¬ 
sionaries of the Isle of Saints, who diffused the light 
of Christianity over North Britain, established the vpin 
opinion, that their Irish countrymen were -the natural, 
as well as spiritual, fathers of the Scottish race. The 
loose and obscure tradition has been preserved by the 
venerable Bede, who scattered some rays of light over 
the darkness of the eighth century. On this slight 
foundation, an huge superstructure of fable was grad¬ 
ually reared, by the bards, and the monks ; two.orders 
of men, who equally abused the privilege of fiction. 
The Scottish nation, with mistaken pride, adopted 
their Irish genealogy: and the annals of a long line 
of imaginary kings have been adorned by the fancy of 
Boethius, and the classic elegance of Buchanan/ 

Six years after the death of Constan- n.oir inrnaion of 
tine, the destructive inroads of the Britain. " 
Scots and Piets required the presence of A ' 343 
his youngest son, who reigned in the western • empire. 
Constans visited his British dominions: but we may 
form some estimate of the importance of his achieve¬ 
ments, by the language of panegyric, which celebrates 
only his triumph over the elements, or, in other words, 
the good fortune of a safe and easy passage from the 
port of Boulogne to the harbour of Sandwich.” The 
calamities which the afflicted provincials continued to 
experience, from foreign war and domestic tyranny, 
were aggravated-by the feeble and corrupt administra¬ 
tion of the eunuchs of Constantius ; and the transient 
relief which they might obtain from the virtues of Ju¬ 
lian, was soon lost by the absence and death of their 

t Tile Irish descent of the Scots hns been revived, in Jlte Inst mo- 
moots of its decay, and strenuously supported by the Rev. Mr. Wht- 
i taker. (Hist, of Manchester, vol. i. p. 43t), -131 ; and Genuine History 
of tlie Britons asserted, &c. p. 15-i—293.) Yet he acknowledges, 1. 
That the Scots of Aumiianus Mnreellinus (A. I>. 340.) were nlrdady 
settled in Cntcdonia; and that the Roman author* do not afford any 
hints of tlicir emigration from Another country. 2. That all the ac¬ 
counts of such ^migrations, which have been asserted or received, by 
Irish bards, Scotch historians, or English antiquaries, (Buc)mnan, 
Camden, Usher, StilHngflcet, &c.) are totally fabulous. 3. That 
three of the Irish tribes, which are mentioned by Ptolemy, (A. D. 350.) 
were of Caledonian extraction. 4. That a younger lirnnch of Cnle- 
•donian princes of the house of Finjjal, acquired and possessed the * 
monarchy of Ireland. After these concessions, the remaining differ¬ 
ence between Mr. Whitaker and ids adversaries is minute and ob¬ 
scure. The genuine history , which lie produces, of a-Fergus, the 
eotlsin of Ossran, who was transplanted (A. D. 320.) from Ireland to 
Caledonia,"is built on a conjectural supplement to the Erse poetry; 
and the feeble evidence of Richard of Cirencester, a monk of the 
fourteenth century. The lively.spirit of the learned and ingenious 
antiquarian 1ms tempted him to forget the nnture of a question, 
which he so vehemently debates, and so absolutely decides. 

u Hycmc tumentes ae sicvicmes undos calrastia Ocenni §ub remis 
vestris ; . .. insperntam imperatoris faclem Britannus expavit. Ju¬ 
lius Firmicus Mnternus de Error# Profnn. Relig. p„4G4- edit. Gronov. 
nd cnlccm Mimic. Fail. Sec Tillemout, (HiBt. des Empereurs, torn, 
iv. p. 336.) 
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benefactor. The sums of gold "and silver which had 
been painfully collected,-or liberally transmitted, for 
the payment of the troops, were intercepted by the 
avarice of the commanders ; discharges, or, at least, 
exemptions, from the military service were pnblicly 
sold ; the distress of the soldiers, who were injurious¬ 
ly deprived of their legal and scanty subsistence, pro¬ 
voked them to frequent desertion ; the nerves of disci¬ 
pline were relaxed, and the highways were infested 
with robbers. 1 ' The oppression of the good, and the 
impunity of the wicked, equally contributed to diffuse 
through the island a spirit of discontent and revolt; 
and every ambitious subject, every desperate exile, 
might entertain a reasonable hope of subverting the 
weak and distracted government of Britain. The hos¬ 
tile tribes of the north, who. detested the pride and 
power of the king of the world, suspended their domestic 
feuds, and the barbarians ofthe land and- sea, tlie Scots, 
the Piets, and the Saxons, spread themselvcs,with rapid 
and irresistible fury, from the wall of Antoninus to the 
shores of Kent. Kvery production of art and nature, 
every, object of.convenience or' luxury, which they 
were incapable of creating by labour, or procuring by 
trade, was accumulated in the rich and fruitful prov¬ 
ince of Britain.? A philosopher may deplore the eter¬ 
nal discord of the human race, but he will confess, 
that the desire of spoil is a more rational provocation 
than the vanity of conquest. From the age of. Con¬ 
stantine to that of the Plantagenets, this rapacious spi- 
rit continued to instigate the poor and hardy Caledo¬ 
nians : but the same people, whose generous humani¬ 
ty seems to inspire the songs of Ossian, was disgrac¬ 
ed by a savage ignorance of the virtues of peace, and 
of the laws of war. Their southern neighbours have 
felt, and perhaps' exaggerated, the cruel depredations 
ofthe Scots and Piets;* and a valiant tribe of Caledo¬ 
nia, the Attacotti,* the enemies, and afterwards the 
soldiers, of Valentinian, are accused, by an eye-witness, 
of delighting in the taste of human flesh. When they 
hunted in the woods for prey, it is' said, that they at¬ 
tacked the shepherd rather than his flock; and that 
they curiously selected the most delicate and brawny 
parts both of males and females, which they prepared 
for their horrid repasts. b If, jn the neighbourhood of 
the commercial and literary town of Glasgow, a race 
of cannibals had really existed, we may contemplate, 
in the period of the Scottish history, the opposite ex¬ 
tremes of savage and civilized life. Such reflections 
tend to enlarge the circle of qur ideas ; and to encour¬ 
age the pleasing hope, that Now Zealand 'may pro¬ 
duce, in some future age, the Hume of the southern 
hemisphere. 

„ . , Every messenger who escaped across 

Britain by the Jtfntisn channel, conveyed the most 
‘Jheodojiu*. melancholy and alarming tidings to.ihe 

* ' i— ' * ears of Valentinian; and the emperor 
was soon informed, that the two military commanders 
of the province had been surprised and cut. off by the 
barbarians. Severus, -count of the domestics, was 
hastily despatched, and as suddenly recalled, by the 
court of Treves. The representations of Jovinus ser¬ 
ved only to indicate the greatness of the evil; and, after 

x'Libanius, Oral. Parent, c. xxxix. p. SCI. This curious passage 
1ms escaped the diligence of our British antiquaries., 

y The Caledonians praised and coveted the gold, the steeds, the 
lights.Atc. of the stranger. See Dr. Blair’s Dissertation on Oasian, 
vol. if. p. 343. and Mr. Macphersoit’s Introduction, p. 242—286. - 

* Lord Littleton has circumstantially related, (History of Henry 
II. vol. i. p. J82.) and Sir David Dalrymplc has .slightly mentioned; 
(Annals of Scotland, vol. i. p. 69.) a barbarous inroad of the Scots, 
at a time (A. D. 113?) when law, religion, and society, must have 
softened their primitive manners. 

a Attacotti bellicose hominuin nntlo. Ammian. xxvii. 8. Cnm'den 
(Introduce, p. clii.) has restored their true name in the text of Je- 
rom. The bands of Attacotti, which Jerorn bad seen in Gaul, were 
afterwards stationed in Italy and Illyricum. (Notitia, S. viii. xxxix. 
* 1 .) 

b Cum ipse adolescentulua In Gallia vlderim Attacottos (or Sco- 
to*) geniem Britannicam humanis vescl carnibus; et cum per silvas 
porcorum greges, et annentorutn pecudumque rcpcrlaut, paBtorum 
nates etfeminarum papillaa solere nbscindere; et lias solas cihorum 
delicias arbitrari. Such is the evidence of Jerom, (tom, ii. p. 75.) 
whose veracity 1 find no reason to question. 


a long and serious consultation, the defence, or rather 
the recovery, of Britain, was intrusted to the abilities 
of the brave Theodosius. The exploits of that gen¬ 
eral, the father of a line of emperors, have been cele¬ 
brated, with peculiar complacency, by the writers of the 
age : but bis real merit deserved their applause; and his 
nomination was received, by the army and province, as 
a sure presage of approaching victory. He seized the 
favourable moment of navigation, and securely landed 
the numerous and veteran bands of the Heruli, and 
Batavians, the Jovians and the Victors. In.liis march 
from Sandwich to London, Theodosius defeated sev¬ 
eral parties of the barbarians, released a multitude of 
captives, and, after distributing to his soldiers a small 
portion of-the spoil, established the fame of disinte¬ 
rested justice, by the restitution of the remainder to the 
rightful proprietors. The citizens of London, who 
had almost despaired of their safety, threw open their 
gates; and as soon as Theodosius bad obtained from the 
court of Treves the important aid of a military lieu¬ 
tenant, and a civil governor, be executed, with wisdom, 
and vigour, the laborious task of the deliverance of 
Britain. . The vagrant soldiers were recalled to their 
standard; an edict of amnesty dispelled the public 
apprehensions; and his cheerful example alleviated 
the rigour of martial discipline. The scattered • and 
desultory warfare of the barbarians, who infested the 
land and sea. deprived him of the glory of a sie-nal 
victory; hut the prudent spirit, ana 
consummate art, of the Koman general, 
were displayed, in the operations of two campaigns, 
which successively rescued every part of the province 
from the hands of a cruel and rapacious enemy. The 
splpndour of the cities, and the security of the fortifi¬ 
cations, were diligently restored, by the paternal care 
of Theodosius: who with a strong hand confined the 
trembling Caledonians to the northern angle of the 
island ; and perpetuated, by the name and settlement of 
the new province of Vtilenlia, the glories of the reign of 
Valentinian . 0 The voice of poetry and panegyric may 
add, perhaps with some degree of truth, that the un¬ 
known regions of Thule were stained with the blood of 
the Piets; that the oars of Theodosius dashed the waves 
of the Hyperborean ocean ; and that the distant Orkneys 
were the scene of his naval victory over the Saxon pi¬ 
rates . 11 He left the province with a fair, as well as splen¬ 
did, reputation: and was immediately promoted to the 
rank of master-general of the cavalry, by a prince, who 
could applaud, without envy, the merit of his ser¬ 
vants. In the important station of the Upper Dan¬ 
ube, the conqueror of Britain checked and defeated 
the armies of the Alemanni, before lie was chosen 
to sunpress the revolt of Africa. 

III. The prince who refuses to he III. 

the iudere, instructs his people to con- _ Africa. 
sider him as the accomplice, ol his min- 
isters. The military command of Afri- A. n. .i«i, *c. 
ca had been long exercised by count Romanus, and hrs 
abilities were not inadequate to his station: but, as 
sordid interest was the sole motive of his conduct, he 
acted, on most occasions, as if he had been the enemy 
ofthe province, and the friend of the barbarians of the 
desert. The three flourishing cities of Oea, Leptis, 
and Sabrata, which, under the name of Tripoli, had 
long constituted a federal union , 0 were obliged, for the 

c Amminnus 1ms concisely represented (xx. 1. xxvl. 4. xxvii. 8. 
xxviii. 3.) the whole series of the British war. 
d Horrescit .... rntibua .... impervla Thule. 

Ille .... nec falso nomine Pictos 
Edomuit. Scotmnque vngo mucrone secutus. 

Fregit Hyperborean remis nudacibus undas. 

Claiidian. in iti.Cons. Honorli»ver. 53, Ace. 

-— Maduerunt Saxone fuso 

Orcades: incnluit Pictoruin sanguine Thule. 

Scotorum curaulos flevit glacialis Icrne. 

In lv. Cons. Hon. ver.31, Ate. 

See likewise Pacatus. (hi Panpgyr. Vet. xii. 5.) But it U not easy to 
appreciate tlio intrinsic value of flattery and metaphor. Compare 
the British victories of Bolnnus (Statius, Silv. v. 2.) with his real cha¬ 
racter. (Tacit, in Vit. Agricol. c. 1C.) _ ... 

e A’mmlanus frequently mentions their concilium annuuni, legiti- 
mum, Ate. Leptis and Sabrata are long since ruined; but the city of 
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first time, to shut their gates against a hostile inva¬ 
sion ; several of their most honourable citizens were 
surprised anil massacred; the villages, and even the sub¬ 
urbs, were pillaged ; and the vines and fruit-tTees of 
that rich territory were extirpated by the malicious sav¬ 
ages of Gotulia. The unhappy provincials implored 
the protection of Romanes ; but they soon found that 
their military governor was not less cruel and rapacious 
than the barbarians. As they were incapable of furnish- 
intr the four thousand camels, and the exorbitant pre¬ 
sent, which he required, before he would march to the 
assistance of Tripoli, his demand was equivalent'to a 
refusal, and he might justly be accused 'as theauthorof 
the public calamity. In the annual assembly of the three 
cities, they nominated twer deputies, to lay at the feet 
of Valenlinian the customary offering of a gold victo¬ 
ry; and to accompany this tribute, of duty, rather 
than of gratitude, with their humble complaint, that 
they were ruined by the enemy, and betrayed by their 
governor. If the severity of Valentinian had been 
rightly directed, it would have fallen on the guilty, 
head of llomanus. But the count, long exercised in 
the arts of corruption, had despatched a swift and trusty 
messenger to secure.the venal friendship of Rpmigius, 
master of the offices. The wisdom of the "imperial 
coupcil was deceived by artifice ; and their honest in¬ 
dignation was cooled by delay. At length, when the 
repetition of complaint had been justified by the repeti¬ 
tion of public misfortunes, the notary Palladius was 
sent from the court of Treves, to examine the state of 
Africa, and the conduct of Romanes. The rigid im¬ 
partiality of Palladius was easily disarmed : he -■was 
tempted to reserve for himself a part of the public 
treasure, which he brought with him for the payment 
of the troops; and from the moment that he was con¬ 
scious of his own guilt, he could no longer refuse to 
attest the innocence and merit of the count. The 
charge of the Tripolitans was declared to be false and 
frivolous; and Palladius himself was sent back from 
Troves to Africa, with a special commission to disco¬ 
ver and prosecute the authors of this impious conspi¬ 
racy against the representatives of the sovereign. His 
inquiries were managed with so much dexterity and 
success, that he compelled the citizens of Leptis, who 
had sustained a recent siege of eight days, to contradict 
the truth of their own decrees, and to censure the be¬ 
haviour of their own deputies. A bloody sentence was 
pronounced, without hesitation, by the rash and head¬ 
strong cruelty of Valenlinian. The president of 
Tripoli, who had presumed to pity the distress of the 
province, was publicly executed at Utica; four distin¬ 
guished citizens were put to death, as the accomplices 
of the imaginary fraud ; and the tongues of two others 
were cut out, by the express order of the emperor. 
Romanus, elated by impunity, and irritated by resist-, 
ance, was still continued in the military command ; till 
the Africans were provoked, by his avarice, to join the 
rebellious standard of Firmus, the Moor/ 

Revolt of Firmus, His father Nabal was one of the richest 
A. D. are. and most powerful of the Moorish prin¬ 
ces, who acknowledged the supremacy of Rome. But 
ns ho left, cither by his wives or concubines, a very 
numerous posterity, the wealthy inheritance was 
eagerly disputed; and Znmma, one of his sons, was 
slain in a domestic quarrel by his brother Firmus. 
The implacable zeal, with which Romanus prosecuted 
the Jegal revenge of this murder, could be ascribed 
only to a motive of avarice, or personal hatred ; but, on 
this occasion, his claims were just, his influence was 
weighty, and Firmus clearly understood, that he must 
either present his neck to the executioner, or appeal 
from the sentence of the imperial consistory, to his 


Oe:i, the native country of Apulchi?, still flourishes under the pro¬ 
vincial denomination of Tripoli. f*ee Cellarius, (Geograph. Anti- 
qnn, tom. if. part it p. 81.) D’Ativille (Geographic Ancicnne, torn, 
iit p.7l, 72.) and Marmot fAfriquc, tom. ii. p. 562.) 

f Amminn. xviii. 6. Tillc inont (Hist, des Ehi pc rears, 'tom. v. p. 
"25. 076.) has discussed the chronological difficulties of.the history of 
count Romanus. 


word, and- to the people.® He was received as the 
deliverer’of his country ; and-, as soon as.it appeared 
that Romanus was formidable only to a submissive 
province, the tyrant of Africa became the object of 
universal contempt. The ruin of Ciesarea, which was 
plundered and burnt by the licentious barbarians', con¬ 
vinced the refractory cities of the danger of resistance; 
the power of Firmus Was established, at least in the 
provinces of Mauritania and Numidia; and it seemed 
to be his. only doubt, whether he should assume the 
diadem of a Moorish king, or the purple of a Roman 
emperor. But the imprudent and unhappy Africans 
soon discovered, -that, in this rash Insurrection, they 
had not sufficiently consulted their own strength, 
or the abilities of their leader. Before he could 
procure any certain intelligence, that the emperor of 
the west had fixed the choice of a general, or that a 
fleet of transports was collected at the mouth of the 
Rhone, he was suddenly informed, that the great 
Theodosius, with a small band of vete- Theodosius re- 
rans, had landed nearlgilgilis; or Gigeri, cover. Africa, 
on the African coast; and the timid A. 0. 373. 
usurper sunk under the ascendant of virtueand military 
genius. Though Firmus possessed arms and treasures, 
his despair of victory immediately reduced him to the 
use of those arts, which, in the same country,, and in a 
similar situation, had formerly been practised by the 
crafty Jugurtha. He attempted to deceive, by an ap¬ 
parent submission, the vigilance of the Roman general'; 
to seduce the fidelity of his troops; and to protract the 
duration of the war, by successively engaging the in¬ 
dependent tribes of Africa to espouse his quarrel, or 
to protect his flight. Theodosius imitated the example, 
and obtained the success, of his predecessor Metellus. 
When Firmus*in the character of a suppliant, accused 
his own rashness, and humbly solicited the clemency 
of-the emperor, the lieutenant of Valentinian received 
and dismissed him with a friendly embrace; but he 
diligently required the useful and substantial pledges 
of a sincere repentance ; nor could he be persuaded, by 
the assurances of peace, to suspend, for an instant, the 
operations of an active war. A dark conspiracy was 
detected by the penetration of Theodosius; and he sat¬ 
isfied, without much reluctance, the public indignation, 
which he had secretly excited. Several of the guilty 
accomplices of Firmus were abandoned, according to 
ancient custom, to the tumult of a military execution ; 
man}; more, by the amputation of both their hands, 
continued to exhibit an instructive spectacle of horror; 
the hatred of the rebels was accompanied with fear; 
and the fear of the Roman soldiers was mingled with 
respectful admiration. Amidst the boundless plains 
of Getulia, and the innumerable, valleys of mount 
Atlas, it was impossible to prevent the escape of Fir¬ 
mus : and if the usurper could have tired the patience 
of his antagonist, he would have secured his person in 
the depth of some remote solitude, and expected the 
hopes of a future'revolution. He was subdued by the 
perseverance of Theodosius ; who had formed an in¬ 
flexible determination, that the war should end only 
by the death of the tyrant; and that every nation of 
A frica, which presumed to support his cause, should 
be involved in his ruin. At the head of a small body 
of troops, which seldom exceeded three thousand five 
hundred men, ..the Roman general advanced, with a 
steady prudence, devoid of rashness or of fear, into the 
heart of a country, .where he was sometimes attacked 
by armies of twenty thousand Moors. The boldness 
of his charge dismayed the. irregular barbarians ; they 
.were disconcerted by his seasonable and orderly re¬ 
treats ; they were continually baffled by the unknown 
resources of the military art; and they felt and confessed 
the just superiority which was assumed by the leader 

e The chronology of* Ammlanus i.'loose and otisrure : and Orostu. 
(1. vit. c. 33. p. 531. edit. Itnvercnmp.) seems to place the revolt of 
Firmus after the deaths of Valentinian and Valens. Tilleinoht (Hist, 
dcs Einp. tom. v. p. 091.) endenvours to pick ids way. The patient 
and sure-footed mule of the-Alps may be trusted in the most slippery 
paths. 
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of a civilized nation. When Theodosius entered the 
extensive dominions of Igmazen, king* of the Isatlenses, 
the haughty savage requtred,-in words of defiance, his 
name, and the object of his expedition. “ I am,” re¬ 
plied the stern and disdainful count, “ I am the general 
of V'alentinian, the lord of the world ; who has sent me 
hither to pursue and punish a desperate robber. Deliver 
him instantly into my hands ;-and be assured, that if 
thou dost not obey the commands of my invincible 
sovereign, thou, and. the people over whom thou reign- 
est, shall be utterly extirpated.” As soon as Igmazen 
was satisfied that his enemy had strength and resolu¬ 
tion to execute the fatal menace, he consented to pur¬ 
chase a necessary peace by the sacrifice of a guilty 
fugitive. The guards that were placed to secure the 
person of Firmus, deprived him of the hopes of escape; 
and the Moorish tyrant, after wine.liad extinguished 
the senseof danger,disappointed the insulting triumphs 
of the Romans, by strangling himself in the night. 
His dead body, the only present which Igmazen could 
oiler to .the conqueror, was carelessly thrown upon a 
camel; and Theodosius, leading back his Victorious 
troops to Sitifi, was saluted by the warmest acclama¬ 
tions of joy and loyalty . h 

Ilo .i« executed Africa had been lost by the vices of 
utCurtlmeo,. Romanus ; it was restored by the.virtues 

A. D. 37(5. of Theodosius : ami our enriositv mav 
be usefully directed to the inquiry of the respective 
treatment which the two generals received from the 
imperial court. The authority of count Romanus had 
been suspended by the master-general of the cavalry; 
and he was committed to safe and honourable custody 
till the end of the war. His crimes were proved by 
the most authentic evidence; and the public expected, 
with some impatience, the decree of severe justice. 
But the partial and powerful favour of Mellobaudes 
encouraged him to challenge his legal judges, to obtain 
repeated delays for the purpose of procuring a crowd 
of friendly witnesses, and, finally, to cover his guilty 
conduct by the additional guilt of fraud and forgery. 
About the same time, the restorer of Britain and Africa, 
on a vague suspicion that his name and services wore 
superior to the rank of a subject, was ignominiously 
belieaded at Carthage. Valentinian no longer reigned; 
arid the death of Theodosius, as well as the impunity 
of Romanus, may justly be imputed to the arts of the 
ministers who abused the confidence, and deceived the 
inexnerienced youth, of his sons . 1 

_ • .... If the geographical accuracy of Am- 

minnus had been lortunately bestowed 
on the British exploits of Theodosius, we should have 
y traced, with eager curiosity, the distinct and domestic 
footsteps of his march. .But the tedious enumeration 
of the unknown and uninteresting tribes of Africa may 
be reduced to the general remark, that they were all 
of the swarthy race of the Moors; that they inhabited 
the back settlements of the Mauritanian and Numidian 
provinces, the country, as they have since been termed 
by the Arabs, of dates and of locusts, k and that, as the 
Roman power declined in Africa, the boundary of civil¬ 
ized manners and cultivated land was insonsibly con¬ 
tracted. Beyond the utmost limits of the' Moors, the 
vast and inhospitable desert of the south extends above 
a thousand miles to the banks of the Niger. The an¬ 
cients, who had a very faint and imperfect knowledge 
of the great peninsula of Africa, were sometimes 
tempted to believe, that the torrid zone must ever re¬ 
main destitute of inhabitantsand they sometimes 

h Ammian. xxix. 5. Tlie text’of this long chapter (fifteen quarto 
page*) is broken and corrupted; and the narrative is perplexed by 
tlic want of chronological and geographical hind*marks. 

1 Ammianus, xxviii. 4. Orosius, 1. vii. c. 33. p. 551, 552. Jerom. 
in Chron. p. 187. 

k Leo Africa nils (in the Viaggl de Ratnusio. tom. i. fob /S—R3.J 
lias traced a curious picture of the people and the country; which 
are more minutely described in the Afrique de Marmol, tom.Iii. p. 
1—54. «■ . 

1 Thin uninhabitable 7.one wna gradually reduced by the improve¬ 
ments of ancient eeoeraphy. from forty-five to twenty-four, or even 
sixteen, degrees of latitude. See a learned and judicious note of Dr. 
Robertson, Hist, of America, vol. i. p. 42G 


abused their fancy by\ filling the vacant space with 
headless, men, or father monsters with horned and 
cloven-footed satyrs;” with fabulous centaurs;” and 
witli human pygmies, who waged a bold and doubtful 
warfare against the cranes.i’ Carthage would have 
trembled at tlio strange intelligence, that the countries, 
on either side of the equator, were filled with innume¬ 
rable nations, who dilfered only in their colour from 
the ordinary appearance of the human species; and 
the subjeots of the Roman empire might have anxiously 
expected, that the swarms of barbarians, which issued 
from the north, would soon be encountered from the 
south by new swarms of barbarians, equally fierce, and 
equally formidable. These gloomy terrors would in¬ 
deed have been dispelled by a more intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with the character of their African enemies. The 
inaction of the negroes does not seem to be the effect, 
either of their virtue, or of their pusillanimity. They 
indulge, like the rest of mankind, their, passions and 
appetites; and the adjacent tribes are engaged in fre¬ 
quent acts of hostility.’ But their rude ignorance has 
never invented any clfectual weapons of defence, or of 
destruction ; they appear incapable of forming any ex¬ 
tensive plans of government, or conquest; and the ob¬ 
vious inferiority of their mental faculties lias been dis¬ 
covered and abused by the nations of the temperate 
zone. Sixty thousand blacks are annually embarked 
from the coast of Guinea, never to return to their native 
country; but they arc embarked in chains : r and this 
constant emigration, which, in the space of two centu¬ 
ries, might have furnished armies to overrun the globe, 
accuses the guilt of Europe, and the weakness of 
Africa. 

IV. The ignominious treaty, which ,j V Tiib Ea5T- 
saved the army of Jovian, had been Tim iv-niao »-iu, 
faithfully executed on the side of the A - D ' 385 —37 
Romans; and as they had solemnly renounced the 
sovereignty and alliance of Armenia and Iberia, those 
tributary kingdoms were exposed, without protection, 
to the arms of the Persian monarch.* Sapor entered 
the Armenian territories at the head of a formidable 
host of cuirassiers, of archers, and of mercenary foot; 
but it was the invariable practice of Sapor to mix war 
and negociation, and to consider falsehood and peijury 
as the most powerful instruments of regal policy. -He 
affected to praise the prudent and moderate conduct of 
the king of Armenia; and the unsuspicious Tiranus 
was persuaded, by the repeated assurances of insidious 
friendship, to deliver his person into the hands of a 
faithless and cruel enemy. In the midst of a splendid 
entertainment, he was bound in chains of silver, as an 
honour due to the blood of the Arsacides ; and after a 

m Intrn, si credere Uhet, vlx jam homines ct mngis setniferi . . . 
Blcmmyes, Satyr!, &c.. Poinponius Mela, i. 4. p. 20. edit. Voss, in 
8vo. Pliny philosophically explains (vi. 35.) the irregularities of 
nature, which he Iiatl credulously admitted, (v. P.) 
n If the satyr was the Orang-outang, tlic great human npc, (Button. 

, Hist. Nat. torn. xiv. p. 43, &c.) one of that species might actually tic 
i shown alive at Alexandria In the reign of Constantine. Vet some 
difficulty will still remain about the conversation which St. Anthony 
held with one of these pious savages in the desert of Thcbals. (Jerom 
in Vit. Paul. Eremit. tom. i. p. 238.) 

o St. Anthony likewise met one of these monsters; whose exist¬ 
ence was seriously asserted by the emperor Claudius. The public 
laughed; but his prefect of Egypt had the address to send an artful 
preparation, the embalmed corps of an IIippocenlaur; which was 
preserved almost a century afterwards in the imperial palace. See 
Pliny, (Hist. Nntur. vii. 3. ) and the judicious observations of Fre- 
ret. (Memoires-de I’Acnd. tom. vii. p. 321, &c.) 

p The fable of the pygmies is as old ns Homer, (Hind. iii. 6.) The 
pygmies of India and jEthiopia were (trispithami) twenty-seven 
inches high. Every spring their cavalry (mounted on rams and 
goats) marched in battle army to destroy the cranes’ eggs, ollter 
(says Pliny) futuris gregibus non resisti. Their houses were built 
of mud, feathers, and egg shells. See Pliny (vi. 35. vii. 2.) and Strabo, 
(I. ii. p. 121.) 

q The third and fourth volumes of the valuable Ilisioire des Voy¬ 
ages describe the present stale of the negroes. The nntlon* of thn 
sea coast have been polished by European commerce; and those of 
the inland country have been improved by Moorish colonies. 

. r Histolrc Philosophlquo ct Politique, &c. tom. iv.jp. 192. 

■ The evidence of Aniniianus is original and decisive (xxvii. 12.) 
Moses of Cliorene (I. iii. c. 17. p. 249. and c. 34. p. SCO.) ami Proco¬ 
pius (de Bell. Persico, 1. 1. c. 5. p. 17. edit. Louvre.) have been con¬ 
sulted; but those historians, who confound distinct facts, repeat the 
same events, and introduce strange stories, must be used with difti 
denco and caution. 
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short confinement in the Tower of Oblivion at Ecba- 
tana, he was released from the miseries of life, either 
by his own dagger, or by that of an assassin. The 
kingdom of Armenia was.reduced to the state of a 
Persian province; the administration was shared be¬ 
tween a distinguished satrap and a favourite eunuch; 
and Sapor-inarched, without delay,'to subdue the mar¬ 
tial spirit of the Iberians. Sauromaces, who reigned 
in that country by the permission of the emperors, was 
expelled by a superior force ; and, as an insult on the 
majesty of .Rome, the king of kings placed a diadem 
on the head of his abject vassal Aspacuras. The city 
of Artogerassa* was the only place of Armenia which 
presumed to resist the efTort of his arms. .The treasure 
deposited in that strong fortress tempted the avarice of 
Sapor; but the danger of Olympias, the wife, or wi¬ 
dow, of the Armenian king, excited the public com¬ 
passion, and animated the desperate valour of her 
subjects and soldiers. The Persians were surprised 
and repulsed under the walls of Artogerassa, by a bold 
and well concerted sally of the besieged. But the 
forces of Sapor were continually renewed and increased; 
the hopeless courage of the garrison was exhausted; 
the strength of the walls yielded to the assault; and 
the proud conqueror, after wasting the rebellious city 
with fire and sword, led away captive an unfortunate 
queen, who, in a more auspicious hour, had been the 
destined bride of the son of Gonstantine.” Yet if Sa¬ 
por already triumphed in the easy conquest of two de¬ 
pendent kingdoms, he soon felt, that a country is un¬ 
subdued, as long as the minds of the people are actu¬ 
ated by a hostile and contumacious spirit. The satraps, 
whom he was obliged to trust, embraced the first op¬ 
portunity of regaining the affection of their countrymen, 
and of signalizing their immortal hatred to the Persian 
name. Since the conversion of the Armenians and 
Iberians, those nations considered the Christians as the 
favourites, and the Magians as the adversaries, of the 
Supreme Being; the influence of the clergy, over a su¬ 
perstitious people, was uniformly exerted in the cause 
of Rome ; and as long as the successors of Constantine 
disputed with those of Artaxerxes the sovereignty of 
the intermediate provinces, the religious connexion 
always threw a decisive advantage into the scale of 
the empire. A numerous and active party acknowl¬ 
edged Para, the son of Tiranus, as the lawful. sove¬ 
reign of Armenia, and his title to the throne was deeply 
rooted in the hereditary succession of’ five hundred 
years. By the unanimous consent of the Iberians, the 
country was equally divided between the rival princes ; 
and Aspacuras, who 5wed his diadem to the choice of 
Sapor, was obliged to declare, that his regard for his 
children, who were detained as hostages by the tyrant, 
was the only consideration which ^prevented him from 
openly renouncing the alliance of Persia. The empe¬ 
ror Yalens, who respected the obligations of the treaty, 
and who was apprehensive of involving the east in a 
dangerous war, ventured, with slow and cautious mea¬ 
sures, to support the Roman party in the kingdoms of 
Iberia and Armenia. Twelve legions established the 
authority of Sauromaces on the banks of the Cyms. 
The Euphrates was protected by the valour of Arin- 
theus. A powerful army, under the command of count 
Trajan, and of Vadomair, king of the Alemanni, fixed 
their camp on the confines of Armenia. But they 
were strictly enjoined not to commit the first hostilities, 
which might be understood as a breach of the treaty ; 
and such was the implicit obedience of the Roman ge¬ 
neral, that they retreated, with exemplary patience, 
under a shower of Persian arrows, till they had clearly 
acquired a just title to an honourable and legitimate 
victory. Yet these appearances of war insensibly 

t Perhaps Artngcrn. or Antis; under whose waits Caius, the 
grandson of Augustus, was wounded. 7'hls fortress was situate 
above Amida, near one of the sources of tile Tigris. See D'Anviilc, 
Geographic Ancicnne, tom. ii. p. 106. 

u Tilicmont (Hist, dcs Empcrours, tom. v. p. 701.) proves, from 
chronology, that Olympias must have been llic mother of Para. 


subsided in' a vain and tedious negociation. The con¬ 
tending parties supported their claims by mutual re¬ 
proaches of perfidy and ambition; and it should seem, 
that the original treaty was expressed in very obscure 
terms, since they were reduced to the necessity of mak¬ 
ing their inconclusiveappeal to the partial testimony of 
the generals of the two nations, who had assisted at the 
negociations. 1 The invasion of the Goths and Huns, 
which sopn afterwards shook the foundations of the 
Roman empire, exposed the provinces of Asia to the 
arms of Sapor. .But the declining age, and perhaps 
the infirmities of the monarch, suggested new maxims 
of tranquillity and moderation. Ilis death, 
which happened in the full maturitv of a A ' 380 ‘ 
reign of seventy years, changed in a moment the court 
and councils of Persia; and their attention was most 
probably engaged by domestic troubles, and the dis¬ 
tant efforts of a Carmanian war.’ The remembrance 
of ancient injuries was lost in the enjoyment of neace. 
The kingdoms of Armenia and Iberia ^ treat of 
were permitted, by the mutual though tacit poaco." 
consent of both empires, to resume their A:D.384. 
doubtful neutrality. In the first years of the reign of 
Theodosius, a Persian embassy arrived at Constanti¬ 
nople, to excuse the unjustifiable measures of the for¬ 
mer reign ; and to offer, as the tribute of friendship, or 
even of respect, a splendid present of gems, of silk, and 
of Indian elephants. 1 

In the general picture of the affairs of Adventure*' 0 r 
the east, under the reign of Valens, the rara, king of 
adventures of Para form one of the most Amc " 11- 
striking and singular objects. The noble youth, by 
the persuasion of his mother Olympia’s, had escaped 
through the Persian host that besieged Artogerassa, 
and implored the protection of the emperor of the east. 
By his timid councils, Para was alternately supported, 
and recalled, and restored, and. betrayed. The hopes 
of the Armenians were sometimes raised by the pre¬ 
sence of their natural sovereign ; and the ministers of 
Yalens were satisfied, that they preserved the integrity 
of the public faith, if their vassal was not suffered to 
assume the diadem. and title of king. But they soon 
repented of their own rashness. They were confounded 
by the reproaches and threats of the Persian monarch. 
They found reason to distrust the’ cruel and inconstant 
temper of Para himself: who sacrificed, to the slight¬ 
est suspicions, the lives of his most faithful servants; 
and held a secret and disgraceful correspondence with 
the assassin of his father and the enemy of his country. 
Under the specious pretence of consulting with the 
emperor on the subject of their common interest, Para 
was persuaded to descend from the mountains of Ar¬ 
menia, where his party was in arms, and to trust his 
independence and safety to the discretion ofa perfidious 
court. The king of Armenia, for such he appeared in. 
his own eyes and iu those of his nation, was received 
with due honours by the governors of the provinces 
through which lie passed-; but when he arrived at Tar¬ 
sus in Cilicia, his progress was stopped under various 
pretences; his motions were watched with respectful 
vigilance, and lie gradually discovered that he was a 
prisoner in the hands of the Romans. Para suppressed 
his indignation, dissembled his fears, and, after secretly 
preparing his escape, mounted on horseback with three 
hundred of his faithful followers. The officer stationed 
at the door of his apartment, immediately communica- 


i Ammianus (xxvll. 12. xxix. 1. xxx. 1, 0.) has described the event*, 
without the dates, ofthe Persian war. Moses of Chorene (Hist. Ar¬ 
men. I. iii. c. 28. p. 201. c. 31. p. 286. c. 35. p. 271.) affords some ad¬ 
ditional facts; but it is cxtremely.difficult to separate truth from fable. 

7 Artaxerxes was the successor and brother ((As cousin esrman) of 
the great Sapor; and the guardian of his' son Ebipor III. (Agathiaa, I. 
iv. p. 130. edit. Louvre.) See the Universal History, vol. xi. p. 80. 
161. The authors of that unequal work have compiled the Bassanian 
dynasty with erudition and diligence; but itisa preposterousarrango- 
ment to divide tile Roman and OrienUal accounts Into two distinct 

' P'acatus in Panegyr. Vet. xii. 22. and Orosius, 1. vii. c. 3d._Ictum- 
qtte turn fotdus est, quo universus Oricns usque ad nunc (A. D. 416.) 
tranquiliissimd fruitur. 
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ted hts flight to the consular of Cilicia, who overtook 
him in the suburbs, and endeavoured, without success, 
to dissuade him from prosecuting his Tash and danger¬ 
ous design. A legion was ordered to pursue the royal 
fugitive; but the pursuit of infantry could not be very 
alarming to a body of light cavalry ; and upon the first 
cloud of arrows that was discharged into the air, they 
retreated with precipitation to the gates of Tarsus. 
After an incessant march of two days and two nights, 
Para and his Armenians reached the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates ; but the passage of the river, which they were 
obliged to swim, was attended with some delay and 
some loss. The country was alarmed ; and the two 
roads, which were only separated by an interval of 
three miles,-had been occupied by a thousand archers 
on horseback, under the command of a count and a tri¬ 
bune. Para must have yielded to superior force, if 
the accidental arrival of a friendly traveller had not 
revealed the danger and the means of escape. A dark 
and almost impervious path securely conveyed the Ar¬ 
menian troop through the thicket; and Para had left 
behind him the count and the tribune, while they pa¬ 
tiently expected his approach along the public high¬ 
ways. They returned to the imperial court to excuse 
their want of diligence or success ; and seriously al¬ 
leged, that the king of Armenia, who was a skilful 
magician, had transformed himself and his followers, 
and passed before their eye3 under a borrowed shape. 
After his return to his native kingdom, Para still con¬ 
tinued to. profess himself the friend and ally of the 
Romans ; but the Homans had injured him too deeply 
ever to forgive, and the secret sentence of his death was 
signed in the council of Valens. The execution of the 
bloody deed was committed to the subtle prudence of 
count Trajan; and he had the merit of insinuating him¬ 
self into the confidence of the credulous prince, that he 
might find an opportunity of stabbing him to the heart. 
Para was invited to a Roman banquet, which had been 
prepared with all the pomp and sensuality of the east: 
the hall resounded with cheerful music, and the com¬ 
pany was already heated with wine ; when the count 
retired for an instant, drew his sword, and gave the 
signal of the murder. A robust and desperate barba¬ 
rian instantly rushed on the king of Armenia; and 
though he bravely defended his life with the first wea¬ 
pon that chance offered to his hand, the table of the 
A. D. 37-1. imperial general was stained with the 
royal blood of a guest, and an ally. 


the most illustrious, by their personal merit, as well 
as by their vicinity to the Roman provinces. These 
domestic conquests, which increased the military power 
of Hermanric, enlarged his ambitious designs. He 
invaded the adjacent countries of the north ; and twelve 
considerable nations, whose names and limits cannot 
be accurately defined, successively yielded to the su¬ 
periority of the Gothic arms.'" The Heruli, who inha¬ 
bited the marshy lands near the lake Mrcotis, were 
renowned for their strength and agility ; and the assis¬ 
tance of their light infantry was eagerly solicited, and 
highly esteemed, in all the wars of the barbarians. 
But the active spirit of the Heruli was subdued by the 
slow and steady perseverance of the Goths; and, after 
a bloody action, in which the -king was slain, the re¬ 
mains of that warlike tribe became a useful accession 
to the camp of Hermanric. He then marched against 
the Venedi; unskilled in the use of arms, and formida¬ 
ble only by their numbers, which filled the wide extent 
of the plains of modern Poland. The victorious Goths, 
who were not inferior in numbers, prevailed in the 
contest, by the decisive advantages of exercise and 
discipline. After the submission of the Venedi, the 
conqueror advanced, without resistance, as far as the 
confines of the jEstii: 11 an ancient people, whose name 
is still preserved in the province of Esthonia. Those 
distant inhabitants of the Baltic coast were supported 
by the labours of agriculture, enriched by the trade of 
amber, and consecrated by the peculiar worship of the 
mother of the gods. But the scarcity of iron obliged 
the jEstian warriors to content themselves with wooden 
clubs ; and the reduction of that wealthy country is as¬ 
cribed" to the prudence, rather than to the arms, of 
Hermanric. His dominions, which extended from thn 
Danube to the Baltic, included the native seats, and 
the recent acquisitions, of the Goths ; and he reigned 
over the greatest part of Germany and Scythia with tho 
authority of a conqueror, and sometimes with the cru¬ 
elty of a tyrant. But he Teigned over a part of the 
globe incapable of perpetuating and adorning tho glory 
of its heroes. The namo of Hermanric is almost bu¬ 
ried in oblivion ; his exploits are imperfectly known ; 
and the Romans themselves appeared unconscious of 
the progress of an aspiring power, which threatened 
the liberty of the north, and the peace of the empire." 

The Goths had contracted an heredita- Thcratlso of tho 
ry attachment-lor the imperial house of Gotiii., »ar. 
Constantine, of whose power and liber- A - 3 ® i - 


Such were the weak and wicked maxims of the Roman 
administration, that, to attain a doubtful object of poli¬ 
tical interest, the laws of nations, and the sacred riirhts 
of hospitality, were inhumanly violated in the face of 
the world." 

v. The 6an- V. During a peaceful interval of thirty 
vii. Conquests years, the Romans secured their fron- 
of Hermanric. tiers, and the Goths extended theii- do¬ 
minions. The victories of the .great Hermanric, b king 
of the Ostrogoths, and the most noble of the race of 
the Amali, have been compared, by the enthusiasm of 
his countrymen, to the exploits of Alexander; with 
this singular, and almost incredible, difference, that 
the martial spirit of the Gothic hero, instead of being 
supported by the vigour of-youth, was displayed with 
glory and success in the extreme period of human life, 
between the age of fourscore and one hundred and ten 
years. The independent tribes were persuaded, or com¬ 
pelled, to acknowledge the-kingof the Ostrogoths as the 
sovereign of the Gothic nation : the chiefs of the Visi¬ 
goths, or Thervingi, renounced the royal title, and assu¬ 
med the more humble appellation of Judges; and, amoncr 
those judges, Athanaric, Fritigern, and Alavivus, were 


m See In Ammianoi (ixx. 1.) the adventures of Para. Moses of 
Chorenc calls him Tiridates; and tells n long, and not improhnble, 
story of his son Gnclus; who afterwards made himself popular In 
Armenia, and provoked the jealousy of tho reigning king, (I. Hi. e. 
St, ter. p. 253, Acc.) 

b The concise account of tho reign nnd conquests of Hermanric, 
Kerns to he one of the valuable fragments which Jornnndes (c. 28.) 
borrowed from the Gothic histories of Ablavius, or Cassiodorus. I 


ality they had received so many signal proofs. They 
respected the public peace : and if an hostile band 
sometimes presumed to pass the Roman limit, their 
irregular conduct was candidly ascribed to the ungov¬ 
ernable spirit of the barbarian youth. Their contempt 
for two new and obscure princes, who had been raised 
to the throne by a popular election, inspired the Goths 
with bolder hopes ; and, while they agitated some de¬ 
sign of marching their confederate force under the 
national standard/ they were easily tempted to embrace 
the party of Procopius ; and to foment, by their dange¬ 
rous aid, the civil discord of the Romans. The public 
treaty might stipulate no more than ten thousand auxilia¬ 
ries ; but the design was so zealously adopted by tho 
chiefs of the Visigoths, that the army which passed tho 
Danube amounted to tho number of thirty thousand men.*’ 

c M. «ie Bunt (Hint, ties Peuplcs dc I’Europe. tom. vi. p. 311—320.) 
investigates, with more industry than success, the nations suhdued 
by the arms of Hermanric. Me denies the existence of the Vaaino - 
bronca, on account of the immoderate length of their name. Yet the 
French envoy to Ratishon, or Dresden, must have traversed tho 
country of the Jifediomatriei. 

d The edition of Crotius (Jornandes, p. G42.) exhibits the name of 
JEstri. But reason nnd the Ambrosian MS. have restored the JEatii % 
whose manners nnd situation are expressed by the pencil of Tacitus. 
(Germania, c.45.) 

e Amminnus (Xxxi. 3.) observes, in general terms: Ermenrichi 
. . . nobilissimi regia, "et per multa variaque fortiter facta, vicinis 
gentihUB formidatl. ttc. 

t Valens . . docetur relntionihus Ducum, pentem Gothorum. ea 

tempestate intaclnm ideoque snivissimam, conBplrnntcm in unum, ad 
pervadendnm parari collimitia Thrnciarum. Arnmian. xxvl. 6, 

g M. de Bunt (Hist, des Pen pies de P Europe, tom. vi. p. 332.) has 
curiously ascertained the real number of these auxiliaries. The 
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They marched with the proud confidence, that their a tacit suspension of arms, and confined the emperor 
invincible valour would decide the fate of the Roman Yalens, during the whole course of the ensuing summer, 
empire; and the provinces of Thrace groaned under to his campo?Marcianapolis. The third year,of the, 
the weight of‘the barbarians, who displayed the inso- war was more favourable to the Romans, and more per- 
lence of masters, and the licentiousness of enemies, nicious to the Goths. The interruption of trade de- 
But the intemperance which gratified their appetites, prived the barbarians of the objects of luxury, which 
retarded their progress; and before the Goths could they already confounded with the necessaries of life; 
receive any certain intelligence of the defeat and death and the desolation of a very extensive tract of country 
of Procopius, they perceived, by the hostile state of threatened them with the horrors of famine. Atlianaric 
the country, that the civil and military powers were was provoked, or compelled, to risk a battle, which he 
resumed by his successful rival. A chain of posts and lost, in the plains ; and the pursuit was rendered more 
fortifications, skilfully disposed by'Valens, or the bloody by the cruel precaution of the vicloriotis gene- 
generals of Valens, resisted their march, prevented rals, who had promised a large reward for the head of 
their retreat, and intercepted their subsistence. The every Goth that was brought into; the imperial camp, 
fierceness of the barbarians was tamed and suspended The submission of the barbarians appeased the rc- 
by hunger; they indignantly threw down their arms sentment of Valens and his council; the emperor lis- 
at the feet of the conqueror, who offered them food and tened with satisfaction to the flattering and eloquent 
chains; the numerous captives were distributed in all remonstrance of the senate of Constantinople, which 
the cities of the east; and the provincials, who were assumed, for the first time, a share in the public delib- 
soon familiarized with their savage appearance, veil- erations ; and the same generals, Victor and Arintheus, 
tured, by degrees, to measure their own strength with who had successfully directed the.conduct of the war, 
these formidable adversaries, whose name had so long were empowered to regulate the conditions of peace, 
been the object of their terror. The king of Scythia The freedom of trade which the Goths had hitherto 
(and Hcrmanric alone could deserve so lofty a title) snjoyed, was restricted to two cities on the Danube ; 
was grieved and exasperated by this national calamity., the rashness of their leaders was severely punished by 
His ambassadors loudly complained, at the court of- the suppression of their pensions and subsidies; and 
Valens, of the infraction of the ancient and solemn alii- the exception, which was stipulated m favour of. Atha- 
ance, which had so loan- subsisted between the Romans naric alone, was more advantageous than honourable 
and the Goths. They alleged, that they had fulfilled to the judge of the Visigoths. Atlianaric, who, on this 
the duty of allies, by assisting the kinsman and sue- occasion, appears to have consulted his private interest, 
cessor of the emperor Julian; they required the imme- without expecting the orders of his sovereign, supported 
diate restitution of the noble captives ; and they urged his own dignity, and that of his tribe, in the personal 
a very singular claim, that the Gothic generals, interview which was proposed by the ministers, of 
marching in arms, and in hostile array, were entitled Valens. He persisted in his declaration, that it was 
to the sacred character and privileges of ambassadors, impossible for him, without incurring the guilt of per- 
The decent, but peremptory, refusal of these extrava- jury, ever to set his foot on the territory of the empire; 
gant demands, was signified to the barbarians by and it is more than probable, that his regard for. Ilia 
Victor; master-general of the cavalry ; who expressed, sanctity of an oath was confirmed by the recent an 1 
with force and dignity, the just complaints of the em- fatal examples of Roman treachery. The Danube, 
peror of the east. h The negociation was interrupted; which separated the dominions of the two independent 
and the manly exhortations of Valentinian encouraged nations, was chosen for the scene of the conference, 
his timid brother to vindicate the insulted majesty of The emperor of the east, and the judge of the Visigoths, 
tile emiiire.i ' accompanied by an equal number of armed followers, 

.. ... The splendour and magnitude of this advanced in their respective barges to the middle of the 

iwacu. Gothic war are celebrated by a contempo- stream. After the ratification of the treaty, and the de- 

A. D. 3f>7—309. nirv historian : k but the events scarcely livery of hostages, Valens returned^in triumph to Con- 
deserve the attention of posterity, except as the pre- stantinople; and the Goths remained in a state of 
liminary steps of the approaching decline and fall of the tranquillity about six years; till they were violently 
empire. Instead of leading the nations of Germany impelled against the Roman empire by an innumerable 
and Scythia to the banks of the Danube, or even to the host of Scythians, who appeared to issue from the fro- 
gates of Constantinople, the aged monarch of the Goths zen regions of the north. 

resiimed to the brave Athanaric the danger and glory I he emperor of the west, who had re- Wnr ofUiu Clnatli 
of a defensive war, against an enemy, who wielded signed to his brother the command of the and Sar.nn.jBh.. 
with a feeble hand the powers of a mighty-state. A Rower Danube, reserved for lus imine- • • ' ■ 
bridge of boats was established upon tlic Danube; the d^te care the defence of the Rhastian and Illyrian 
presence of Valens animated his troops; and his igno- provinces, which spread so many.hundred miles along . 
ranee of the art of war was compensated by personal the greatest of the European rivers. The active po icy 
bravery, and a wise deference to the advice of Victor of Valentinian Was continually employed m adding 
and Arintheus, his masters-general of the cavalry and new fortifications to the security of the frontier. but 
infantry. The operations of the campaign were con- the abuse of "this policy provoked the just resentment 
ducted by their skill and experience; but they found it of the barbarians. The Quadi complained, that the 
impossible to drive the Visigoths from their strong ground for an intended fortress had been marked out 
posts in .lie mountains; and the devastation of the on there territories; and their complaints were urged 
plains obliged the Romans themselves to repass the with so much reason and moderation, that. Efimtius 
Danube on the approach of winter. The. incessant master-general of Blyrtcum, consented to suspend the 
rains which swelled the waters of the river, produced prosecution of the work, till be should be ore y 

_____ informed of the will of lus sovereign. This lair occa- 

a.ooo of Ainmtanu!*, ami tiie 10,000 of Zosimut, were only the first s i on 0 f injuring a rival, and of advancing the fortune 
divisions of the Gothic army. n f i,j, son was eagerly embraced by the inhuman 

h The march, and subsequent necocirttion, are described in the -. son \ - ® * .. . , ^ rpt 

Fragments of Kunnpma. (Bxcerpt. Legat. p. 18. edit. Louvre.) The Maximin, the pncfect, or rather tyrant, ot vjaui. 
provincials, who afterwards iiecame familiar with the barbarians, nass i 0 ns of Valentinian were impatient of control; and 

found that their strength was more apparent than real. They were I . _i ooc.irommc nf hie-fnvnnr- 

tall of stature; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders were he credulously listened to the assurances o 


tall of stature; but their legs were clumsy, and their shoulders were 
narrow. 

i Valens enitn, ui consulto plncuerat fratrl, cujus regebntur arbi- 


t Valens enim, m consulto plncuerat iratri, cujus regenniur arm- „ _ ... . fytyii k \ 7rH»imn« 

trio, arma concussit in Gothos rntione Jnsta permotus. Ammlanus n S rh « Si'V^ „„d Thenfi^ilus fOrat x D*]°9^14U The ora- 

(xxvtt. 4.) then proceeds lo describe, not the country of the Goths, 0- 1 v*P. 211—214.) and Then i isll us. C O r a t .x. p. 1 _"-r-i i n eu r a ^ 

but the peaceful and obedient province of Thrace, which was not af {y^c^the 8 vhftoidouf? emperor; and his servile eloquence compares 
"TttfeTWp.. Legal, p. 18.19. The Greek sophie. mu* Vice, on the Danube, .q Achillea in the Scamander. Jornandea 
have considered as one and the same war, the whole series of GothU 
history till tlic victories and peace of Theodosius. 


forecta a war peculiar to the Fisr-Goths, ami Inglorious to the Gothic 
name. (Mascou’s HUt. of the Germans, vil. 3.) 
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-ite, that if the government of Valeria, and the direction public enemy, an intrepid genius, worthy of his illus- 
of the work, were intrusted to the zeal of his son Mar- trious father, and of his future greatness.” 
cellinus, the emperor should no longer he importuned The mind of V’aientinian, who then re, Tho OXIlC jj t i on 
with the audacious remonstrances of the barbarians, sided at Treves, was deeply affected by 1 ' 


The subjects of Rome, and the natives of Germany, 
were insulted by the arrogance of a young and worth¬ 
less minister, who considered his rapid elevation as 
the proof and reward of his superior merit. He affected, 
however, to.receive the modest application of Gabinius, 
king of the Quadi, with some attention and regard; 
but this artful civility concealed a dark and bloody de¬ 
sign, and the credulous prince was persuaded to accept 
the pressing invitation of Marcellinus. I am at a loss 
how to vary the narrative of similar crimes; or how to 
relate,: that, in the course of the same year, but in re¬ 
mote parts of the empire, the inhospitable table of two 
imperial generals was stained with the royal blood of 
two guests and allies, inhumanly murdered by their 
order, and in their presence. The fate of Gabinins 
and of Para was the same : but the cruel death of their 
sovereign was resented in a-very different manner by 
the servile temper of the Armenians, and the free and 
daring spirit of the Germans. The Quadi were much 
declined from that formidable power, which, in the 
time of Marcus Antoninus, had spread terror to the 
gates of Rome. But they still possessed arms and 
courage; their courage was animated by despair, and 
they obtained the usual-reinforcement of the cavalry of 
tlieir Sarmatian allies. So improvident was the assas¬ 
sin Marcellinus, that he chose the moment when the 
bravest veterans had been drawn away, to suppress tbe 
revolt of Firmusand the whole province was exposed, 
with a very feeble defence, to the rage of the exaspe¬ 
rated barbarians. They invaded Pannonia in the sea¬ 
son of harvest; unmercifully destroyed every object of 
plunder which they could not easily transport; and 
either disregarded or demolished the empty fortifica¬ 
tions. The princess Constantia, the daughter of the 
emperor Constahtius, and the grand-daughter of the 
great Constantine, very narrowly escaped. That royal 
maid, who had innocently supported the revolt of Pro¬ 
copius, was now the destined wife of the heir of the 
western empire. She traversed the peaceful province 
with a splendid and unarmed train. Her person was 
saved from danger, and the republic from disgrace, by 
the active zeal of Messala, governor of the provinces. 
As soon as he was informed that the village, where she 
stopped only to dine, was almost encompassed by the 
barbarians, he hastily placed her in his own chariot, 
and drove full speed till he readied tbe gates of Sir- 
raium, which were at the distance of six-and-twenty 
miles. Even Sirmium might not have been secure, if 
the' Quadi and Sarmatians had diligently advanced 
during the general consternation of the magistrates and 
people. Their delay allowed Probus, the prtetorian 
prefect, sufficient time to recover his own spirits, and 
to revive the courage of the citizens. He skilfully di¬ 
rected 'their strenuous efforts to repair and strengthen 
the decayed fortifications; and procured the seasonable 
and effectual assistance of a company of archers, to 
protect the capital of the Illyrian provinces. Disap¬ 
pointed in their attempts against tbe walls of Sirmium, 
the indignant barbarians turned their arms against the 
master-general of the frontier, to whom they unjustly- 
attributed the murder of their king. Equitius could 
bring into the field no more than two legions; but they 
contained the veteran strength of the Matsian and Pan- 
nonian bands. The obstinacy with which they dispu¬ 
ted the vain honours of rank and precedency, was the 
cause of their destruction ; and, while they acted with 
separate forces and divided councils, they were sur¬ 
prised and slaughtered by the active vigour of the 
Sarmatian horse. The success of this invasion pro¬ 
voked the emulation of the bordering tribes ; and the 
province of Maesia would infallibly have been lost, if 
young Theodosius, the duke, or military commander, 
of the frontier, had not signalized, in the defeat of the 


the calamities of Illyricum; but the lateness of the 
season suspended the execution of his desisrns till tho 
ensuing spring. He marched in person, 
with a considerable part of the forces of ‘ ' 

Gaul, from the banks of the Moselle; and to the sup¬ 
pliant ambassadors of the Sarmatians, who met him 
on the way, he returned a doubtful answer, that, as 
soon as he reached the scene of action, he should ex¬ 
amine, and pronounce. When he arrived at Sirmium, 
he gave audience to the deputies of the -Illyrian prov¬ 
inces ; who loudly congratulated their own felicity 
under the auspicious government of Probus, liis preto- 
rian prefect . 0 Yulentinian, who was flattered by 
these demonstrations of their loyalty and gratitude, 
imprudently asked the deputy of Epirus, a Cynic phi¬ 
losopher of intrepid sincerity , 0 whether he was freely 
sent by the wishes of tbe province ; “ With tears and 

groans am I sent (replied Iphicles) by a reluctant 
people.” The emperor paused ; but the impunity of 
his ministers established the pernicious maxim, that 
they might oppress his subjects, without injuring his 
.service. A strict inquiry into their conduct would 
Rave relieved the public discontent. The severe con¬ 
demnation of the murder of Gabiuius, was the only 
measure which could restore the confidence of the 
Germans, and vindicate the honour of the Roman name. 
But the haughty monarch was incapable of the magna¬ 
nimity which dares to acknowledge a fault. He forgot 
the provocation, remembered only tho injury, and ad¬ 
vanced into the country of the Quadi with an insatiate 
thirst of blood and revenge. The extreme devastation, 
and promiscuous massacre, of a savago war, were jus¬ 
tified in the eyes of the emperor, and perhaps in those 
of- the world, by the cruel equity of retaliation: f and 
such was the discipline of the Romans, and the con¬ 
sternation of the enemy, that Valcntinian repassed tho 
Danube without the loss of a single man. As he had 
resolved to complete the destruction of the Quadi by a 
second campaign, ho fixed liis winter-quarters at 
Bregetio, on the Danube, near the Hungarian city of 
Presburg. While the operations of war were suspended 
by the severity of the weather, the Quadi made an 
humble attempt to deprecate the wrath of their conque- 
’ ror; and, at the earnest persuasion of Equitius, their 
ambassadors were introduced into the imperial council. 
They approached the throne with bended bodies, and 
dejected countenances; and, without daring to complain 
of the murder of their king, they affirmed, with solemn 
oaths, that the late invasion was the crime of some 
irregular robbers, which -he public council of the na¬ 
tion condemned and abbot red. The answer of tho em¬ 
peror left them but little to hope from his clemenpy or 
compassion. He reviled, in the most intemperate 
language, their baseness, their ingratitude, their inso¬ 
lence.—His eyes, his voice, his colour, his gestures, 
expressed the violence of his ungoverned fury ; and, 
while his whole frame was agitated with convulsive 
passion, a large blood-vessel suddenly burst in his 

m Ammianus (xxix. 0.) and Zosimus, (I. iv. p. 219. 220.} carefully 
mark the origin and progress of the Qundic nnd Sarmatian tvar. 

n Anunianus, (xxx. 5.) who acknowledges the merit, has censured, 
with becoming asperity, tho oppressive administration, of Petronfus 
Prohus.- When Jerom translated, and continued, the chronicle of 
Eusebius, (A. D. 380. See Tillemont, Mem. Ecclcs. tom. xii. p. 59, 
026.) he expressed the truth, or at least the public opinion opliia 
country, in the following words: " Probus F. P. lllyrici iniquissitnis 
tributorum exactionihus, ante provtneias quas regebat, qttam a bar¬ 
baric vaatarentur, eragit." (Chron. edit. 8caligert p. 187. Antmad- 
vers. p. 239.) The saint afterwards formed an intimate and tender 
friendship with ttic widow of Probus; and the name of count Equi¬ 
tius. witti less propriety, but without much injustice, lias been substi¬ 
tuted in the text. - 

o Julian (Orat. vi. p. 108.) represents his friend Iphicles ns a man 
of virtue and merit, who had made himself ridiculous and unhappy, 
by ndopting the extravagant dress and manners of the Cynics. 

p Amtnian. xxx. 5. Jerom, who exaggerates the misfortune of 
Valentinian. refhses him even this last consolation of revenge. Ge¬ 
nital! vastato solo, et inultam patriam dcrelinqucns, (tom. i. p. 26.) 
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body; and Valentinian fell speechless into the arms 
of his attendants. Their pious care immediately con¬ 
cealed his situation from the crowd; but, in a few 
mod death of Va- minutes, the emperor of the west expired 
hmttriioii, in an aeonv of pain, retaining his senses 
till the last; and struggling, without success, to declare 
his intentions to the generals and- ministers, who. sur- 
A. n. 375 . rounded the royal couch. Valentinian 
Nov. 17th. was about fifty-four years of age : and he 
wanted only one hundred days to accomplish'the twelve 
years of his reign.s 

The emporor. The polygamy of Valentinian is seri- 
t;ration end Va- ously attested by an ecclesiastical histor 
lentinion ll. rian. r “ The empress Severn (l relate 
the fable) admitted into her familiar, society the lovely 
Justina, the daughter of an Italian governor: her ad¬ 
miration of those naked charms, which she had often 
seen in the bath, was expressed with such lavish and 
imprudent praise, that the emperor was tempted to in¬ 
troduce a second wife into his bed; and his public 
edict extended to all the subjects of the empire, the 
same domestic privilege, which he had assumed for 
himself.” But we may be assured, from the evidence 
of reason, as well as history, that the two. marriages 
of Valentinian, with Severn, and with Justina, were 
successively contracted; nnd that he used the ancient 
permission of divorce, which was still allowed by the 
laws, though it was condemned by the church. Severn 
was the mother of Gratian, who seemed to unite every 
claim which could entitle him to the undoubted suc¬ 
cession of the western empire. He was the eldest son 
of a monarch, whose glorious reign had confirmed the 
free and honourable choice of liis fellow-soldiers. Be¬ 
fore he had attained the ninth year of his age, the royal 
youth received from the hands of his indulgent father 
the purple robe and diadem, with the title of Augustus; 
the election was solemnly ratified by the consent and 
applause of the armies of Gaul ;* and the name of Gra¬ 
tian was added to the iiames of Valentinian and Valens, 


the'death of Valentinian, the infant princepfthe same 
name, who was only four years old, was shown,Tn the 
arms of his'mother, to the legions; and solemnly in¬ 
vested, by military acclamation, with the titles and 
ensigns of supreme power. - The impending; .dangers 
of a civil war were seasonably prevented by the wise 
and moderate conduct of the emperor Gratian. He 
cheerfully accepted the choice of the army; declared,, 
that he should always consider the son of Justina as a 
brother, not as a rival; and advised.the empress, with 
her son Valentinian, to fix their residence at Milan, in 
the fair and peaceful province of Italy ; while he r as¬ 
sumed 'the more arduous command of ihe countries 
beyond the Alps. -. Gratian dissembled his resentment 
till be could safely punish, or disgrace, the authors of 
the conspiracy; and though he uniformly behaved 
with tenderness' and regard to his infant colleague, he 
gradually confounded, in the administration of the 
western empire, the olfice of a guardian with the au¬ 
thority of a sovereign. The government of the Roman 
world was exercised in the united names of Valens 
and his two. nephews.; but the feeble emperor Of the 
east, who succeeded to the rank of his elder brother, 
never obtained any weight or influence in the councils 
of the west . 1 • 


in all the legal transactions of the Roman government. 
By his marriage with the grand-daughter of Constan¬ 
tine, the son of Valentinian acquired all the hereditary 
rights of the Flavian family ; which, in a series of 
three imperial generations, were sanctified by time, 
religion, and the reverence of the people. At the death 
of his father, the royal youth was in the seventeenth 
year of his age ; and his virtues already justified the 
favourable opinion of the army and people. But Gra¬ 
tian resided, without apprehension, in the palace of 
Treves; whilst, at the distance of many hundred miles, 
Valentinian suddenly expired in the camp of Bregetio. 
The passions which had been so long suppressed by 
the presence of a master, immediately revived in the 
imperial council; and the ambitious design of reigning 
in the name of an infant, was artfully executed by 
Mellobaudes and Equities, who commanded the at¬ 
tachment of the Illyrian and Italian bands. They 
contrived the most honourable pretences to remove the 
popular leaders, and the troops of Gaul, who might 
nave asserted the claims, of the lawful successor: they 
suggested the. necessity of extinguishing the hopes of 
foreign and domestic enemies, by a bold and decisive 
measure. The empress Justina, who had been left in 
a palace about one hundred miles from BregOtio, was 
respectfully invited to appear in the camp, with the 
son of the deceased emperor. On the sixtli day after 


q Sec, on the dentil of Valentinian, Aminianus. (xxx. 6.) ZoBimus, 
(l. iv. p. 291.) Victor, (in Epitoin.) Socrates, (I. iv. c.3l.) and Jc- 
rom, (in Chron. p. 187. and tom. i. p. 20. ad Heltodor.) There is 
much variety of circumstances among them; and Aminianus Is bo 
eloquent, that he writes nonsense. 

r Socrates (I. iv. c. 31.) is the.only original witness of this fooljsh 
story, so repugnant to the laws and manners of the Homans, that it 
scarcely deserves the formal and elaborate dissertation or M. Bonn- 
my. (Mem. de PAcademie, tom. xxx. p. 394—105.) Yet I would pre¬ 
serve the natural circumstances of the bath ; instead of following Zo- 
tlmutf, who represents Justiua as an old woman, the widow of Mag- 
nentius. 

* Aminianus (xxvtt.G.) describes the form of this military election, 
nnd august investiture. Valentinian does not appear to bavo con¬ 
sulted, or even informed, the senate of Rome. 


t Ammianus, xxx. 10. Zosmius, I. iv. p. 222, 223. Tillernont lias 
proved, (Hist, des Empereors. tom. v. p. 707—-TOO.) that Gratian 
reigned in Italy, Africa, and Illyricum. J have endeavoured to ex¬ 
press his authority over his brother's dominions, as he used it, in an 
ambiguous style. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Zeno and Anastasias, emperors of the east. — Birth, educa¬ 
tion, and first exploits of Theodorie the Ostrogoth.-—His 
invasion and conquest of Italy.—The Gothic kingdom of 
Italy. — Stale of the west.—Military and civil government. 

—The senator Boethius.—Last acts and death of They- 
doric. 

After the fall of the Roman, empire A _ D 47G ^ 5 ,, 7 
in the west, an interval of fifty years, till 
the memorable reign of Justinian, is faintly marked by 
the obscure names and imperfect annals of Zeno, An- 
astasius, and Justin, who suscessively ascended the 
throne of Constantinople. During the same period, 

Italy revived and flourished under the government of 
a Gothic king, who might have deserved a statue 
among the best and bravest of the ancient Romans. 

Theodorie the Ostrogoth, the four- Birth nnd edu- 
teenth in lineal descent of the royal line cation orTho- 
of the Amali,* was born in the neigh- S d n i 4 ss_ 4 -- 
bourhood of Vienna, b two years after the ' ' io ' 
death of Attila. A recent victory had restored the. in¬ 
dependence of the Ostrogoths ; and the three brothers; 
Walamir, Theodemir, and Widimir, who ruled that 
warlike nation with united counsels, had separately 
pitched their habitations in the fertile though desolate 
province of Pannonia. The Hnns still threatened 
their revolted subjects, but their hasty attack was re¬ 
pelled by the single forces of Walamir, and the news 
of his victory reached the distant camp of his brother 
in the same auspicious moment that the favourite con¬ 
cubine of Theodemir was delivered of a son and heir. 

In the eighth year of his age, Theodorie was reluc¬ 
tantly yielded by his father to the public interest, as 
the pledge of an alliance which Leo, emperor of the 
east, liad-consented to purchase by an annual subsidy 
of three hundred pounds of gold. The royal hostage 
was educated at Constantinople with care and tender¬ 
ness. His body was formed to all the exercises of 
war, his mind was expanded by the habits of liberal 


a. Jornandes (de Kebus Geticis, c. 13, 14. p. 629, 630. edit. Grot.) 
has drawn the pedigree of Theodorie from Gapt, one of the Arises, or 
demi-gods, who lived about the time of Domitian. Cassiodorius, the 
first who celebrates the royal race of the Amali, (Variar. viii.5. ix. 25. 
x. 2. xi. 1.) reckons the grandson of Theodorie as the seventeenth in 
descent. Peringsciold (the Swedish commentator of Cochlteus, Vii, 
Theodorie, p. 271, &c. Stockholm, 1699.) labours to connect this ge¬ 
nealogy with the legends or traditions of his native country. ^ 
t> More correctly on the banks of tho lake Pelso (Nieusiedler-seo) 
near Carnuntum, almost on the same spot where Marcus Antoninus 
composed his meditations. (Jornandes, c.52. p. 659. Severin. Panno* 
nia Illustrata, p. 2*2. Ccllarius, Goo-traph. tom. i. p. 350.) 
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conversation; he frequented the schools or the most 
skilful masters ; but he disdained or neglected tiie arts 
of Greece, and so ignorant did he always remain of 
the -first elements of science, that a rude mark- was 
contrived to represent the signature of the illiterate 
king of Italy.' As soon as he had attained the age of 
eighteen, he was: restored to the wishes of the Ostro¬ 
goths, whom theieiiiperor aspired to gain by liberality 
and confidence. ■ )Yalamir had fallen in battle; the 
youngest of the brothers, Widimir, had led away into 
Italy and Gaul an army of barbarians, and the whole 
nation acknowledged for their king the father of Theo- 
doric. His ferocious subjects admired the strength 
and stature of their young prince ; d and he soon con¬ 
vinced them that he had not degenerated from the 
valour of his ancestors. At the head of six thousand 
volunteers, he secretly left the camp in quest of adven¬ 
tures, descended the Danube as far as Singidunum or 
Belgrade, and soon returned to his father with the 
spoils of a Sarmatian king whom he had vanquished 
and slain. Such triumphs, however, wero produc¬ 
tive only of fame, and the invincible Ostrogoths were 
reduced to extreme distress by the want of cloth¬ 
ing and food. They unanimously resolved to desert 
their Pannonian encampments, and boldly to advance 
into the warm and wealthy neighbourhood of the By¬ 
zantine eourt, which already maintained in pride and 
luxury so many bands of confederate Goths. After 
proving by some acts of hostility that they could be 
dangerous, or at least troublesome, enemies, the Ostro¬ 
goths sold at a high price their reconciliation and 
fidelity, accepted a donative of lands and money, and 
were intrusted with the defence of the lower Danube, 
under the command of Theodoric, who succeeded after 
his father’s death to the hereditary' throne of the Amali.' 
Tho roign of -A- hero, descended from a race of 
Zeno. kings, must have despised the base Isau- 
A Pcbr 4 AT , 9 1 ’ rlan "*'° was invested with the Roman 
pr ‘ ' purple, without any endowments of mind 
or body, without any' advantages of royal birth, or 
superior qualifications. After the failure of the Theo- 
dosian line, the choice of Pulcheria and of the senate 
might be justified in some measure by the characters 
of Martian and Leo, but the latter of these princes 
confirmed and dishonoured his reign by the perfidious 
murder of Aspar and his sons, who too rigorously ex¬ 
acted the debt of gratitude and obedience. The inhe¬ 
ritance.of Leo and of the east was peaceably devolved 
on his infhnt grandson, the son of his daughter Ariad¬ 
ne : and her Isaurian husband, the fortunate Trascalis- 
seus, exchanged that barbarous sound for the Grecian 
appellation of Zeno. After the decease of the elder 
Leo, he approached with unnatural respect the throne 
of his son, humbly received, as a gift, the second rank 
in the empire, and soon excited the public suspicion 
on the sudden and premature death of his young col¬ 
league, whose life could no longer promote the success 
of his ambition. But the palace of Constantinople was 
ruled by female influence, and agitated by female pas¬ 
sions : and Verina, the widow of Leo, claiming his 
empire as her own, pronounced a sentence of deposi¬ 
tion against the worthless and ungrateful servant on 
whom she alone had bestowed the sceptre of the east/ 

c The four first letters of his name (OEtlA) were inscribed on a 
gold plate, and when It was fixed on tho paper, tho king drew his 

S on through the intervals. (Anonym. Valesian. ad calcein Amin. 

Iarcellin, p. 72 2 ) This authentic fact, with tho testimony of Pro¬ 
copius, or at least of the contemporary Goths, (Gothic. 1. i. c. 2. p. 
311.) far outweighs the vague praises of Ennodius. (Sirmond. Opera, 
tom. i. p. 1596.) and Theophanes (Chronograph, p. 112.) 

d Statura est quae resignet proceritate regnantem. (Ennodius, p. 
1C1-J.) The bishop of Pavia (I mean the ecclesiastic who wished to 
be a bishop) then proceeds to celebrate tho complexion, eyes, hands, 
Acc. of his sovereign. 

e The state of the Ostrogoths, and the first years of Theodoric, are 
founded in Jomatides (c. 52—56. p.689—GOG.) and Match us, (Excerpt. 
Legal, p. 78—80 ) who erroneously styles him the son of Walamir. 

f'Theophanes (p. 111.) inserts a copy of her sacred letters to the 
provinces: or* o* *ern . . . x*» or* wpsjjiipijo-a- 

m* 5* Tpxc-xaAAio-sMav, Jcc. Such female pretensions would 

hare astonished the slaves of the first Cmsars. 


As soon as sbe sounded a revolt in the ears of Zeno, 
he fled with precipitation into the mountains of Isauria, 
and her brother Basiliscus, already infamous by his 
African expedition/was unanimously proclaimed by 
the servile senate. But the reign of the usurper was 
short and turbulent. Basiliscus presumed to assassi¬ 
nate the lover of liis sister; he dared to offend the 
lover of his wife, the vain and insolent Harmatius, 
who, in the midst of Asiatic luxury, affected the dress, 
the demeanour, and the surname of Achilles. 11 By the 
conspiracy of tile malcontents, Zeno was recalled from 
exile; the armies, the capital, the person of Basiiis- 
cus, were betrayed; and iiis whole family-was con¬ 
demned to the long agony of cold and hunger by the 
inhuman conqueror, who wanted courage to encounter 
or to forgive bis enemies. The haughty spirit of Ve¬ 
rina was still incapable of submission or repose. She 
provoked tire enmity of a favourite general; embraced 
his cause as soon as be was disgraced, created a new 
emperor in Syria and Egypt, raised an army of seventy 
thousand men, and persisted to the last moment of her 
life in a fruitless rebellion, which, according to tho 
fashion of the age, had been predicted by Christian 
hermits and pagan magicians. While the cast was 
afflicted by the passions of Verina, her daughter Ari¬ 
adne was distinguished by the female virtues of mild¬ 
ness and fidelity; she followed her husband in liis 
exile, and after liis restoration sbe implored his clem¬ 
ency in favour of her mother. On the or Annamsiu-.. 
decease of Zeno, Ariadne, the daughter, A. I>.-l.il—518. 
the mother, and the widow of an ernpe- A|,ri * 1I- Jul . v8 - 
| ror, gave her hand and the imperial title to Anastasias, 
an aged domestic of the palace, who survived his ele¬ 
vation above- twenty-seven yenrs, and whose character 
is attested by the acclamation of the people, “ Reign 
as you have lived !” 1 

Whatever fear or aflection could be- „ , 

stow, was prolusely lavished by Zeno vult or Thooilo- 

on the king of the Ostrogoths ; the rank ” C ' D _ 

of patrician and consul, the command of 4 

the Palatine troops, an equestrian statue, a treasure 
in gold and silver of many thousand pounds, the name 
of son, and tho promise of a rich and honourable wife. 
As long as Theodoric condescended to serve, he sup¬ 
ported with courage and fidelity the cause of his 
benefactor: his rapid march contributed to the resto¬ 
ration of Zeno ; and in the second revolt, the JJ'ala- 
mirs, as they were called, pursued and pressed the 
Asiatic rebels, till they left an easy victory to tho 
imperial troops/ But tho faithful servant was sud¬ 
denly converted into a formidable enemy, who spread 
the flames of war from Constantinople to the Adriatic; 
many flourishing cities were reduced to ashes, and tho 
agriculture of Thrace was almost extirpated by tho 
wanton cruelty of the Goths, who deprived their cap¬ 
tive peasants of the right hand that guided the plough. 1 
On such occasions, Theodoric sustained the loud and 
specious reproach of disloyalty, of ingratitude, and of 
insatiate avarice, which could be only excused liv tho 
hard necessity of liis situation. He reigned, not as 
the monarch, but as the minister, of a ferocious people, 

g See p. 593, 

h Saidas, tom. i, p. 332, 333. edit. Kuster. 

i The contemporary histories of Malchus and Candid us are lost; 
but some extracts or fragments have been saved by Photius, (Ixxviii. 
Ixxix*. p. 100—102.) Constantine Porphyrogenilus, (Excerpt. Leg. p. 
73—97.) and in various articles of the Lexicon of Stiidns. The Chro¬ 
nicle of Marcellinus (Imago Historic) arc originals for the reigns of 
Zeno and Annstasius; and 1 must acknowledge, almost for the last 
time, my obligations to the large and accurate collections of Tille- 
inont. (flist. des Emp. tom. vi. p. -172—652 ) 
k In ipsi3 co n press ion is tutu fori bus cessit itivasor, cum proftigo 
pertosceptra redderentur do salute dubitanti. Ennodius then pro¬ 
ceeds (p. 1596, J597. tam. i. Sirinond.) to transport his hero (on a 
flying dragon) into /Ethiopia, beyond the tropic of Cancer. Tho 
evidence of the.Valesian Fragment, (p. 717.) Libemlus, (Brev. Eu- 
tych. c.23. p. 118.) and Theophanes (p. 12.) is more sober and rational. 

i Thi3 cruel practice is specially imputed to the Vriarian Goths, 
less barbarous, as it should seem, than tho Wulamirs; but the son of 
Theodemir is charged with the ruin of many Roman cities. (Malchus, 
Excerpt. Leg. p. 95.) 
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whose spirit was unbroken by slavery, and’ impatient 
of real or imaginary insults. Their poverty was incur¬ 
able ; since the most liberal donatives were soon dis¬ 
sipated in wasteful luxury, and the most fertile estates 
became barren in their hands ; they despised, but they 
envied, the laborious provincials ; and when their sub¬ 
sistence had failed, the Ostrogoths embraced the fa¬ 
miliar resources of war and rapine. It had been the 
wish of Theodoric, (such at least was his declaration,) 
to lead a peaceable, obscure, obedient life, on the con¬ 
fines of Scythia, till the Byzantine court, by splendid 
and fallacious promises, seduced him to attack a con¬ 
federate tribe of Goths, who had been engaged in.the 
party of Basiliscits. lie marched from his station in 
Marsia, on the solemn assurance that before he reached 
Adrianople, he should meet a plentiful convoy of 
provisions, and a reinforcement of eight thousand 
horse and thirty thousand foot, while the legions of 
Asia were encamped at Heraclea to second his opera¬ 
tions. These measures were disappointed by mutual 
jealousy. As he advanced into Thrace, the son of 
Theodemir found an inhospitable solitude, and his 
Gothic followers, with a heavy train of horses, of 
mules, and of waggons, were betrayed by their guides 
among the rocks and precipices of Mount Sondis, 
where he was assaulted by the arms and invectives of 
Theodoric the son of'l’riarius. From a neighbouring 
height, his artful rival harangued the camp of the 
if Valamirs, and branded their leader with the oppro¬ 
brious names of child, of madman, of perjured traitor, 
the enemy of his blood and nation. “Are you igno¬ 
rant,” exclaimed the son of Triarius, “ that it is°tho 
constant policy of the Romans to destroy the Goths 
by each other’s swords? Are you insensible that the 
victor in this unnatural conquest will be exposed, and 
justly exposed, to their implacable revenge? Where 
are those warriors, my kinsmen and thy own, whose 
widows now lament that their lives were sacrificed to 
thy rash ambition ? Where is the wealth which thy 
soldiers possessed when they were first allured from 
their native homes to enlist under thy standard ? Each 
of them was then master of three or four horses; they 
now follow thee on foot like slaves, through the de¬ 
serts of Thrace ; those men who were tempted by the 
hope of measuring gold with a bushel, those brave 
men who are as free and as noble as thyself.” A 
language so well suited to the temper of the Goths, 
excited clamour and discontent; and the son of Theo¬ 
demir, apprehensive of being loft alone, was compel¬ 
led to embrace his brethren, and to imitate the example 
of Roman perfidy. 1 " 

„ . In every state of his fortune, the pru¬ 

n.c mnquest of dence and firmness of 1 heodoric were 
equally conspicuous ; whether ho threat- 

. ened Constantinople at the head of the 

confederate Goths, or retreated with a faithful band 
to the mountains and sea-coast of Epirus. At length 
the accidental death of the son of Triarius" destroyed 
the balance which the Romans had been so anxious 
to preserve, the whole nation acknowledged the su¬ 
premacy of the Amali, and the Byzantine court sub¬ 
scribed an ignominious and oppressive treaty." The 
senate had already declared, that it was necessary to 
choose a party among the Goths, since the public was 
unequal to the support of their united forces; a sub¬ 
sidy of two thousand pounds of gold, with the ample 
pay of thirteen thousand men, were required for the 


m Jornandos (c. 56, 57. p. GOG.) displays the services of Theodoric, 
confesses his rewards, but dissembles his revolt, of which such cu¬ 
rious details have been preserved by Malchus. (Excerpt. Legat. p. 
78—97.) Marcellinus, a domestic of Justinian, under whose fourth 
consulship, (A. D. 53 d.) he composed his Chronicle, (Scaliger, Thesau¬ 
rus Teinporum, P. ii. p. 34—57.) betrays his prejudice and passion : 
in Groeciam deliacchantem . . . Zenonis muniticentia peno pacatus 
» . . beneficiis nuntjuam satiutus, «fcc. 

n As ho was riding in his own camp, an unruly horse threw him 
against the point of a spear which hung before a tent, or was fixed on 
a, waggon. (Marcellin. in Chron. Evagrius, 1. iii. c. 25.) 
o See Malchus (p. 91.) and Evagrius, (l. iii. c. 35.) 


least considerable of their armies ; v and the Isatirians, 
who guarded not the empire but the emperor, enjoyed, 
besides the privilege of rapine, an annual pension of 
five thousand pounds. The sagacious mind of Theo¬ 
doric soon perceived that he was odious to the Ro¬ 
mans,-and suspected by the barbarians; he under¬ 
stood the popular murmur, that his subjects were ex¬ 
posed in their frozen huts to intolerable hardships, 
while their king was dissolved in the luxury of 
Greece, and he prevented the painful alternative of 
encountering the Goths, as the champion, or of lead¬ 
ing them to the field as the enemy, of Zeno. Embrac¬ 
ing ari enterprise worthy of his courage and ambition, 
Theodoric addressed the emperor in the following 
words: “.Although your servant is maintained in af¬ 
fluence by your liberality, graciously listen to the 
wishes of my heart! Italy, the inheritance of your 
predecessors, and Rome itself, the head and mistress 
of the world, now fluctuate under the violence and op. 
pression of Odoacer the mercenary. Direct me, with 
my national troops, to march against the tyrant. If I 
fall, you will be relieved from an expensive and 
troublesome friend : if, with the divine permission, I 
succeed* I shall govern in your name,.-and to your 
glory, the Roman senate, and the part of the republic 
delivered from, slavery by my victorious arms.” The 
proposal of Theodoric was accepted, and perhaps had 
been suggested, by the Byzantine court. But the 
forms of the commission or grant, appear to have been 
expressed with a prudent ambiguity, which might he 
explained by the event; and it was left doubtful, 
whether the conqueror of Italy should reign as the 
lieutenant, the vassal, or the ally of the emperor of 
the east.s 

The reputation both of the leader and Hwm.ret, 
of the war diffused a universal ardour; 

| the Walanitrs were multiplied by the Gothic swarms 
| already engaged in the service, or seated in the pro¬ 
vinces, of the empire; and each bold barbariau, who 
had heard of the wealth and beauty of Italy, was im¬ 
patient to seek, through the most perilous adventures, 
the possession of such enchanting objects. The march 
of Theodoric must be considered as the emigration of 
an entire people : the wives and children of the Goths, 
their aged parents, and most precious effects, were 
carefully transported; and some idea may be formed 
of the heavy baggage that now followed the camp, 
by the loss of two thousand waggons, which had been 
sustained in a single action in the war of Epirus. 
For their subsistence, the Goths depended on the 
magazines of corn, which was ground in portable mills 
by the hands of their women; on the milk and flesh 
of their flocks and herds ; on the casual produce of the 
cliace ; and upon the contributions which they might 
impose on all who should presume to dispute the pas¬ 
sage, or to refuse their friendly assistance. Notwith¬ 
standing these precautions, they were exposed to the 
danger, and almost to the distress, of famine, in a 
march of seven hundred miles, which had been under¬ 
taken in the depth of a rigorous winter. Since the fait 
of the Roman power, Dacia and Pannonia no longer 
exhibited the rich prospect of populous cities, well 
cultivated fields, and convenient highways: the reign 
of barbarism and desolation was restored, and the 
tribes of Bulgarians, Gepidte, and Sarmatians, who 
had occupied the vacant province, were prompted by 
their native fierceness, or the solicitations of Odoacer, 
to resist the progress of his enemy. In many obscure 
though bloody battles Theodoric fought and vanquish¬ 
ed ; till at length, surmounting every obstacle by skil¬ 
ful conduct and persevering courage, he descended 


p Malchus, p. 85. In a single action, which was decided by the 
skill ami discipline of Subinian, Theodoric could lose 5000 men. 

q Jornandes (c. 57. p. G96, C97.) has abridged the great history of 
Cassiodoritis. See, compare, and reconcile, Procopius, (Gothic, U I. 
c. i.) the Yulesinn Fragment, (p. 718.) Theophancs, (p. 113.) and 
Marcellinus, (in Chron.). 
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from the Julian Alps, and displayed his invincible 
banners on the confines ofItaly. r „ 

Tlio throe do- Odoacer, a rival not unworthy of his 
feau of Odoacer, arms, had already occupied the advanta- 
a a d - geous and well-known post of the river 

So p “f 27 ;" Sontius near the ruins of Aqttileia, at 

A. D. 4U0. the head of a powerful host, whose in- 

Aogust. dependent kinas* or leaders disdained 
the duties of subordination and the prudence of delays. 
No sooner had Theodoric granted a short repose and 
refreshment to his wearied cavalry, than he boldly 
attacked the fortifications of the enemy; the Ostrogoths 
showed more ardour to acquire, than the mercenaries 
to defend, the lands of Italy ; and- the reward of the 
first victory was the possession of the Venetian prov¬ 
ince as far as the walls of Verona. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of that’ city, on the steep banks of the rapid 
Adige, he was opposed by a new army, reinforced in 
its numbers, and not impaired in its courage: the con¬ 
test was more obstinate, but the event was still more 
decisive; Odoacer fled to Ravenna, Theodoric advan¬ 
ced to Milan, and the vanquished troops saluted their 
conqueror with loud acclamations of respect and fidel¬ 
ity. But their want either of constancy or of faith, 
soon exposed him to the most imminent danger; his 
vanguard, with several Gothic counts, which had been 
rashly entrusted to a deserter, was betrayed and des¬ 
troyed near Faenza by his double treachery; Odoacer 
again appeared master of the field, and the invader, 
strongly intrenched in his camp of Pavia, was reduced 
to solicit the aid of a kindred nation, the Visigoths of 
Gaul. In the course of this history, the most voraci¬ 
ous appetite for. war will be abundantly satiated ; nor 
can I much lament that our dark and imperfect materi¬ 
als do not afford a more ample narrative of the distress 
of Italy, and of the fierce conflict, which was finally 
decided by the abilities, experience, and valour of the 
Gothic king. Immediately before the battle of 
Verona, he visited the tent of his mother* and sister, 
and requested, that on a day the most illustrious festi¬ 
val of his life, they would adorn him with the rich 
garments which they had worked with their own 
hands. “ Our glory,” said he, “ is mutual and in¬ 
separable. You are known to the world as the mother 
of Theodoric ; and it becomes me to prove, that I am 
the genuine offspring of those heroes from whom I 
claim my descent.” The wife or concubine of Theod- 
ernir was inspired w-ith the spirit of German matrons, 
who esteem their sons’ honour far above their safety ; 
and it is reported, that in a desperate action, when 
Theodoric himself tvas hurried along by the torrent 
of a Hying crowd, she boldly met them at the en¬ 
trance of the camp, and, by her generous reproaches, 
drove them back on the swords of the enemy." 

... . . From the Alps to the extremity of Ca- 

'nnd’death,' 0 " labria, Theodoric reigned by the right 
A. D. 493 . of conquest: the Vandal ambassadors 
ft arch 5. surrendered the island of Sicily, as a 
lawful appendage of his kingdom; and he was accept¬ 
ed as the deliverer of Rome by the senate and people, 
who had shut their gates against the flying usurper. 1 
Ravenna alone, secure in the fortifications of art and 
nature, still sustained a siege of almost three years; 
and the daring sallies of Odoacer carried slaughter and 

r Theodnric’s march 13 supplied and illustrated by Ennodius, (p. 
1598—1602.) when the bumbasl of the oration is translated into the 
language of common sens*. 

* Tot re"es,&c. (Ennodius, p. 1C02.) We must recollect how much 
the royal title was multiplied and degraded, and that the mercena¬ 
ries of Italy were the fragments of many tribes and nations. 

t See Ennodius. p. 1G03, 1604. Since the orator, in the king’s pre¬ 
sence, could mention and praise his mother, we may conclude that 
the magnanimity of Theodoric was not hurt by the vulgar reproaches 
of concubine and bastard. 

u This anecdote is related on the modern but resnectable authority 
. of Sigunius: (On. tom. i. p. 580. De Occident. Imp. 1. xv.) his words 
are curious— u Would you return 1” &zc. She presented, and almost 
displayed, the original recess. 

x Hist. lUiscell. 1. xv. a Roman history from Janus to the ninth 
century, an Epitome of Eiitropius, Paul us Diaconus, and Theophanes, 
which Muratori has published from a MS. in the Ambrosian library. 
(Script. Rerum Italicarum, tom. i. p. 100.) 


dismay into the Gothic camp. At length, destitute of 
provisions, and hopeless of relief, that unfortunate 
monarch yielded to the groans of his subjects and the 
clamours of his soldiers. A treaty of peace was ne- 
gociated by the bishop of Ravenna; the Ostrogoths 
were admitted into the city-, and the hostile kings con¬ 
sented, under the sanction of an oath, to rule with 
equal and undivided authority the provinces of Italy. 
The event of such an agreement may be easily fore¬ 
seen. After some days had been devoted to the sem¬ 
blance of joy ana friendship, Odoacer, in the midst of 
a solemn banquet, was stabbed by the hand, or at least 
by tlio command, of his rival. Secret and effectual 
orders had been previously despatched; the faithless 
and rapacious mercenaries, at the same moment, and 
without resistance, were universally massacred ; and 
the royalty of Theodoric was proclaimed by the Goths, 
with the tardy', reluctant, ambiguous consent of tiro 
emperor of the east. The design of a conspiracy was 
imputed, according to the usual forms, to the prostrate 
tyrant; but his innocence, and the guilt of his con¬ 
queror ,i are sufficiently proved by the advantageous 
treaty which force would not sincerely have granted, 
nor weakness have rashly infringed. The jealousv of 
power, and the mischiefs of discord, may suggest a 
more decent apology, and a sentence less rigorous may 
he pronounced against a crime which was necessary to 
introduce into Italy a generation of public felieitv. 
The living author of this felicity' was an- Rc! „ n of Thco . 
daciously praised in his own presence done king of 
by sacred and profane orators ;* but his- D 

tory (in his time she was mule and in- .Vion'h 5 . 

glorious) has not left any just represen- a. l>. .vpi. 
tation of the events which displayed, or Augustan, 
of the defects which clouded, the virtues of Theodo¬ 
ric." One record of his fame, the volume of public 
epistles composed by Cassiodorius in the royal name, 
is still extant, and has obtained more implicit credit 
than it seems to deserve. b They exhibit the forms, 
rather than the substance, of his government; and wo 
should vainly search for the pure and spontaneous sen¬ 
timents of the barbarian amidst the declamation and 
learning of a sophist, the wishes of a Roman senator, 
the precedents of office, and tlio vague professions, 
which, in every court and on every occasion, compose 
the language of discreet ministers. The reputation 
of Theodoric may repose with more confidence on the 
visible peace and prosperity of a reign of thirty-three 
years; the unanimous esteem of his own times; and 
the memory of his wisdom and courage, his justice 
and humanity', which was deeply impressed on tho 
minds of the Goths and Italians. 

Tho partition of tlio lands of Italy, of Partition uf 
which Theodoric assigned the third part i.imi,. 
to his soldiers, is honourably arraigned as the sole in¬ 
justice of his life. And even this act may be fairly 
justified by tho example of Odoacer, the rights of con¬ 
quest, the true interest of llie Italians, and the sacred 
duty of subsisting a whole people, who, on the faith 

. y Procopius (Gothic, 1. i. c. i.) approves himself an impartial scep¬ 
tic; .... tie,;, t-stc Cassindnrius (in Citron.) anil 

Enmxliiis (p. 1001.) are loyal anil credulous, and the testimony of iho 
Valesian Fragment (|i. 718.) may justify their belief. Marecllinus 
spits the venom of a Greek subject—perjuriis illectus, inlorfuclusquo 
est, (in Citron!) 

z Tlie sonorous amt servile oration of Ennodius was pronounced al 
Milan or Kavcnna in tin; years 507 or 503. (Sirmond, turn. i. p. 1G15.) 
Two or three years afterwards, the unitor was rewarded witll tho 
bishoprick of Pavia, which lie held till Ills death, in theyenr521. 
(Dupin. Bibliol. Eccies. tom. v. p. 11—14. See Saxii Ouomasticon, 
tom. ii. p. 12.) 

z Our best materials are occasional hints from Procopius and tho 
Vale-ian Fragments, which was discovered by Sirinond, and is pub¬ 
lished at the end of Anmiinnus Marcellinus. The author's name is 
unknown, and his style is barbarous ; but in his variuns facts lie ex¬ 
hibits the knowledge, without the passions, of a contemporary. Tint 
president Montesquieu hud formed the plan of a history of Theodoric, 
witich ala distance might appear a rich and interesting subject. 

t The best edition of Variurum Libri at ii. is that of Jeh. Garrelius: 
(llolontagi, 1079. in Opp. Cassiudur. 2 vol. in fid.) but they deserved 
and required such an editor ns tho marquis Scipio Mailed, who 
thought of publishing them al Verona. The Barbara EUganza (03 
it is ingeniously named by Tiraboschi) is never simple, and seldom 
perspicuous. 
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of his promises, had transported themsc-lves into a dis¬ 
tant land.' Under the reign of Theodoric, and in the 
happy climate of Italj r , the Goths soon multiplied to a 
formidable host of two hundred thousand men," 1 and the 
whole amount of their families may be computed by 
the ordinary addition of women and children. Their 
invasion of properly, a part of which must have been 
already vacant, was disguised by the generous but im¬ 
proper name of hospitality ,- these unwelcome guests 
were irregularly dispersed over the face of Italy, and 
the lot of each barbarian was adequate to his birth and 
office, the number of his followers, and the rustic 
wealth which he possessed in slaves and cattle. The 
distinctions of noble and plebeian were acknowledged 
but the lands of every freeman were exempt from taxes, 
and he enjoyed the inestimable privilege of being sub¬ 
ject only to the laws of his country.* Fashion, and 
even convenience, soon persuaded the conquerors to 
assume the more elegant dress of the natives, but they 
still persisted in the use of their mother-tongue; and 
their contempt for the Latin schools was applauded by 
Theodoric himself, who gratified their prejudices, or 
his own, by declaring, that the child who had trem¬ 
bled at a rod, would never dare to look upon a sword.' 
Distress might sometimes provoke the indigent Homan 
to assume the ferocious manners which were insensi¬ 
bly relinquished by the rich and luxurious barbarian : h 
but these mutual conversions were not encouraged by 
the noliev of a monarch who perpetuated the separa- 
Gi-|mriiti»n of tion of the Italians and Goths ; reserving 
tin: Goihs amt tlu: former for the arts of peace, and the 
Italians. latter for the service of war. To accom¬ 
plish this design, he studied to protect his industrious 
subjects, and to moderate the violence without enerva¬ 
ting the valour of his soldiers, who were maintained 
for the public defence. They held their lands and 
benefices as a military stipend; at the sound of the 
trumpet, they were prepared to march under the con¬ 
duct of their provincial officers ; and the whole extent 
of Italy was distributed into the several quarters of a 
well-regulated camp. The service, of the palace and 
of the frontiers was performed by choice or b 3 ’ rota¬ 
tion; and each extraordinary fatigue was recompensed 
by an increase of pay and occasional donatives. Theo- 
dorie had convinced his brave companions, that empire 
must be acquired and defended by the same arts. Af¬ 
ter his example, they strove to excel in the use, not 
only of the lance and sword, the instruments of their 
victories, but of the missile weapons, which they' were 
too much inclined to neglect; and the lively image of 
war was displayed in the daily exercise and annual re¬ 
views of the Gothic cavalry. A firm though gentle 
discipline imposed the habits of modesty, obedience, 
and temperance ; and the Goths were instructed to 
spare the people, to reverence the laws, to understand 
the ditties of civil society, and to disclaim the barbar¬ 
ous licence of judicial coinbat and private revenge. 1 
Fun-ten policy Among the barbarians of the west, the 
of Tiieoiluric. victory of Theodoric had spread a gene¬ 
ral alarm. But as soon as it appeared that he was sat- 

c Procopius, Gothic, t. i. c. i. Variorum, ii. Maflfei (Verona Illus- 
trata, I*, i- p. 2*28.) exaggerates the injustice of the Goths, whom lie 
hated os an Italian noble. The plebeian JMuratori crouches under 
their oppression. 

d Procopius, Goth. 1 . iii. c. *1. 21. Ennodius describes (p. 1G12, 
1GI3.) the military arts and increasing numbers of the Goths. 

e When Theodoric gave his sister to the king of the Vandals, she 
nailed for Africa with a guard of 1000 noble Goths, each of whom was 
attended by five armed followers. (Procop. Vandal. 1. i. c. 8.) The 
Gothic nobility must have been as numerous as brave. 
f See the acknowledgment of Gothic liberty, Var. v« 30. 

B Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 2. The Homan boys learnt the language 
(Var. viii. 21.) of the Goths. Their general ignorance is not des¬ 
troyed by the exceptions of Amatasuntha, a female, who might study 
without shame, or of Theodatus, whoso learning provoked the indig¬ 
nation and contempt of his countrymen. 

h A saying of Theodoric was founded on experience: 11 Romanos 
miser imitatur Goiliuin : et titilis(r//res)Goihus imiiulurKomauuin.” 
(See the Fragment and Notes of Yalesius, p. 719.) 

I The view of the military establishment of the Goths in Italy, is 
collected from the Epistles of Cassiodorius. (Var. i. 2-1. -10. iii. 3. 2-1. 
4S. iv. 13, 14. v. 25, 27, viii. 3, 4.2.1.) They are illustrated by the 
learned Mascuu. (Hist.of the Germans, 1. xi. 40—-11. Annotation xiv.) 
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isfied with conquest and desirous of peace, terror was 
changed into respect, and they submitted to a power¬ 
ful mediation, which was uniformly employed for the 
best purposes of reconciling tlieir quarrels and civili¬ 
zing their manners. 1 The ambassadors who resorted 
to Ravenna from the most distant countries of Europe, 
admired his wisdom, magnificence, 1 and courtesy; and 
if he sometimes accepted either slaves or arms, white 
horses or strange animals, the gift of a sun-dial, a wa¬ 
ter-clock, or a musician, admonished even the prince 
of Gaul, of the superior art and industry of his Italian 
subjects. His domestic alliances," a wife, two daugh¬ 
ters, a sister, and a niece, united the family of Theo¬ 
doric with the kings of the Franks, the Burgundians, 
the Visigoths, the Vandals, and the Thuringians, and 
contributed to maintain the harmony, or at least the 
balance, of the great republic of the west." It is diffi¬ 
cult in the dark forests of Germany and Poland to pur¬ 
sue the emigrations of the Heruli, a fierce people, who 
disdained the use of armour, and who condemned their 
widows and aged parents not to survive the loss of 
their husbands, or the decay of their strength. 0 The 
king of these savage warriors solicited the friendship 
of Theodoric, and was elevated to the rank of his son, 
according to the barbaric rites of a military adoption. 11 
From the shores of the Baltic, the ASstians, or Livoni¬ 
ans, laid their olferings of native amber' 1 at the feet of 
a prince, whose fame had excited them to undertake 
an unknown and dangerous journey of fifteen hundred 
miles. With the country T from whence the Gothic na¬ 
tion derived their origin, he maintained a frequent and 
friendly correspondence; the Italians were clothed in 
the Tich sables* of Sweden ; and one of its sovereigns, 
after a voluntary or reluctant abdication, found a hos¬ 
pitable retreat in the palace of Ravenna. He had 
reigned over one of the thirteen populous tribes who 
cultivated a small portion of the great island or penin¬ 
sula of Scandinavia, to which the r vague appellation of 
Thule has been sometimes applied. That northern re¬ 
gion was peopled, or had been explored, as high as the 
sixty-eighth degree of latitude, where the natives of 
the polar circle enjo}- and lose the presence of the sun 
at each summer and winter solstice during an equal 
period of forty days.* The long night of his absence 

k Sec the clearness and vigour of Ills ncpociations in Ennodius, (p. 
1607.) and Cassiodorius, (Var. iii. 1—4. iv. 13. v. 43, 44.) who gives the 
different styles of friendship, counsel, expostulation, ifcc. 

_ 1 Even of his table (Var. vi. 9.) anil palace, (vii. 5.) The admira¬ 
tion of strangers is represented as the most rational motive to justify 
these vain expenses, and to stimulate the diligence of the officers to 
whom those provinces were intrusted. 

m See the public and private alliances of the Gothic monarch, 
with the Burgundians, (Var. i. 45,46.) with the Franks, (ii. 40.) with 
the Thuringians, (iv. i.)and with the Vandals, (v. i.) Each of these 
epistles affords some curious knowledge of the policy and manners 
of the barbarians. 

n His political system may be observed in Cassiodorius, (Var. iv. 1. 

I ix. I.) Jornandes, (c. 58. p. 69S, 099.) and the Yalesiau Fragment, (p. 
720, 721.) Peace, honourable peace, was the constant aim of Theo¬ 
doric. 

« The curious reader may contemplate the Heruli of Procopius, 
(Goth. 1. ii. c. 14.) and the patient reader may plunge into the dark 
and minute researches of fll. do Buat. (Hist, des Peuplcs Anciens, 
tom. ix. p. 3*13—396.) 

P Variaruin, Iv. 2. The spirit and forms of this martial institution 
are noticed by Cassiodorius; but he seems to have only translated 
the sentiments of the Gothic king into the language of Roman elo¬ 
quence. 

q Cassiodorius, who quotes Tacitus to the iEstians, the unlettered 
savages of the Baltic, (Var. v.2.) describes the amber for which their 
shores have been famous, as the gum of a tree, hardened by the sun, 
anil purified and wafted by the waves. When that singular sub¬ 
stance is analyzed by the chemists, it yields a vegetable oil and a 
mineral acid.' 

r Scanzin, or Thule, is described by Jornandes, (c. 3. p. GiO—613.) 
and Procopius. (Goth. 1. ii. c. 15.) Neither the Goth nor the Greek 
had visited the country : both had conversed with the natives in their 
exile at Kavenna or Constantinople. 

* Sajihcriftas pel lea. In the time of Jornandes, they inhabited 
$uclha7is t the proper Sweden; but that beautiful race of animals has 
gradually been driven into the eastern parts of Siberia. Sec Buffon, 
(Hist. Nat. tom. xiii. p.309—313. quarto edition,) Pennant, (System 
of Quadrupeds, vol. i. p. 322—32S.) Gme!in, (Hist. Gen. dea Voyages, 
tom. xviii. p.257,258.) and Levesque, (Hist.de Kussie, tom. v.p. 165) 
1G6. 514, 515.) 

t In the system or romance of Iff. Bailly, (Lettres sur les Sciences 
et sur PAllantide, tom. i. p.249—25G. tom. ii. p. 114—139.) the pine- 
nix of the Edda, and the annual death and revival of Adonis and 
Osiris, are the allegorical symbols of the absence and return of tho 
sim in the Arctic regions. The ingenious writer is a worthy disciple 
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or (jeath was the mournful season of distress and anx¬ 
iety, till the messengers who had been sent to the 
mountain • tops, descried the first rays of returning 
light, and proclaimed to the plain below the festival 
of Iiis resurrection." 

in, defensive The life of Theodoric represents the 
wars. rare an( j meritorious example of a bar¬ 
barian, who sheathed his sword in the pride of vic¬ 
tory and the-vigour of his age. A reign of three 
ancLthirty years was consecrated to the duties of civil 
government, and the hostilities in which he was some¬ 
times involved, were speedily terminated by the con¬ 
duct of his lieutenants, the discipline of his troops, the 
arms of his allies, and even by the terror of his name. 
He reduced, under a strong and regular government, 
the unprofitable countries of Rhastia, Noricum, Dal¬ 
matia, and Pannonia, from the source of the Danube 
and the territory of the Bavarians, 1 to the petty king¬ 
dom erected by the Gepidas on the ruins of Sirmium. 
His prudence could not safely intrust the bulwark of 
Italy to such feeble and turbulent neighbours ; and his 
justice might claim the lands which they oppressed, 
either as a part of his kingdom, or as the inheritance 
of his father. The greatness of a servant, who was 
named perfidious because he was successful, awaken¬ 
ed the jealousy of the emperor Anastasius ; and a war 
was kindled on the Dacian frontier, by the protection 
which the Gothic king, in the vicissitude of human 
affairs, had granted to one of the descendants of At- 
tila. Sabinian, a general illustrious by bis own and 
father’s merit, advanced at the head of ten thousand 
Romans; and the provisions and arms, which filled a 
long train of waggons, were distributed to the fiercest 
of the Bulgarian tribes. But, in the fields of Margus, 
the eastern powers were defeated by the inferior forces 
of the Goths and Huns ; the flower and even the hope 
of the Roman armies was irretrievably destroyed : and 
such was the temperance with which Theodoric had 
inspired his victorious troops, that as their leader had 
not given the signal of pillage, the rich spoils of the 
„■ enemv lay untouched at their fect.r Ex- 

ment. asperated by this disgrace, the Joyzan- 

A. u. 503. tine cour t despatched two hundred ships 
and eight thousand men to plunder the sea-coast of 
Calabria and Apulia; they assaulted the ancient city 
of Tarentum, interrupted the trade and agriculture of a 
happy country, and sailed back to the Hellespont, 
proud of their piratical victory over a people whom 
they still presumed to consider as their Homan breth¬ 
ren.* Their retreat was possibly hastened by the ac¬ 
tivity of Theodoric; Italy was covered by a fleet of a 
thousand light vessels,* which he constructed with in¬ 
credible despatch ; and his firm moderation was soon 
rewarded by a solid and honourable peace. He main¬ 
tained with a powerful hand the balance of the west, 
till it was at length overthrown by the ambition of 

of the great Button : nor is it easy for the coldest reason to withstand 
the magic of their philosophy. 

• n Auij* -r* 5 fttyiTT* itti, says Procopius. At 

resent a rude Manicheism (generous enough) prevails among the 
amoyedes, in Greenland and in Lapland: (Hist, des Voyages, tom. 
xviii. p. 508, 503. tom. xix. p. 105, 106. 5*27, 528.) yet, according to 
Grotius, Samoiutac CHflum atque astra adorant, ntnnina hand aliis ini- 
quiora; (de Rebus Belgicis, 1. iv. p. 333. folio edition;) a sentence 
which Tacitus would not have disowned. 

x See the Hist.des Peoples Ancions. Jtc. tom. ix. p.255—273.396— 
501. The counL de Boat was French minister at the court of Bava¬ 
ria: a liberal curiosity prompted his inquiries into the antiquities of 
the country, and that curiosity was the germ of twelve respectable 
volumes. 

y See the Gothic transactions on the Danube, and in Tllyricum, in 
Jornandes (c. 53. p. G99.) Ennodhis, (p. 1607—1010.) MarcelHmis, (in 
Citron, p. 41. 47, 43.)‘and Cussiodorius, (in Chron. and Yar. Hi. 23. 50. 
iv. 13. vii. 4. 24, Viii. 9, 10. 11. 21. ix. 8, 9.) 

z I cannot forbear transcribing the liberal and classic style of 
Count MarccUiuus: Romanus comes domesticorum, et Rusticus 
comes schularionnn cum centum amiatis navibus, totidemque dro- 
mortibus, octo millia militurn armatorum sectun ferentibus,ad devas- 
tanda Italia littora processerunt, et usque ad Tarentum antiquifsi- 
mam civitatein aggressi sunt; remensoque mari inhonestant victoriam 
quam pirniico ausu Romani ex Romanis raptterunt, Anastasio Ccesari 
repottarunt, (in Chron. p. 48. See Variar. i. 1G. ii.33.) 

a See the royal orders and instructions. (Var. Iv. 15. v. 16—20.) 
These armed boats should be still smaller than tho thousand vessels 
of Agamemnon at the siege of Troy. 


Clovis; and although unable to assist his rash and 
unfortunate kinsman, the king of the Visigoths, he 
saved the remains of his family and people, and check¬ 
ed the Franks in the midst of their victorious career. 

I am not desirous to prolong or repeat 1 " this narrative 
of military events, the least interesting of the reign 
of Theodoric; and shall be content to add, that the 
Alemanni were protected,' that an inroad of the Bur¬ 
gundians was severely chastised, and that the conqnest 
of Arles and Marseilles opened a free communication 
with the Visigoths, who revered him both as a national 
protector, and as the guardian of bis grand-child, the 
infant son of Alaric. Under this respectable character, 
the king of Italy restored the proetorian praifecture of 
the Gauls, reformed some abuses in the civil govern¬ 
ment of Spain, and accepted the annual tribute and 
apparent submission of its military governor, who 
wisely refused to trust his person in the palace of Ra¬ 
venna.' 1 The Gothic sovereignty was established from 
Sicily to the Danube, from Sirmium or Belgrade to 
tho Atlantic ocean ; and tho Grpeks themselves have 
acknowledged that Theodoric reigned over the fairest 
portion of the western empire.' 

The union of the Goths and Romans 
might have fixed for ages the transient or'it'niTaccording 
happiness of Italy; and the first of na- to tho Human 
tions, a new people of free subjects and la "’ 3 ' 
enlightened soldiers, might have gradually arisen from 
the mutual emulation of their respective virtues. But 
the sublime merit of guiding or seconding such a re¬ 
volution, was not reserved for the reign of Theodoric : 
he wanted either the genius or the opportunities of a 
legislator; 1 and while he indulged the Goths in the 
enjoyment of rude liberty, he servilely copied the in¬ 
stitutions, and even the abuses, of the political system 
which had been framed by Constantine and his suc¬ 
cessors. From a tender regard to the expiring pre¬ 
judices of Rome, the barbarian declined the name, the 
purple, and the diadem of the emperors; but he as¬ 
sumed, under the hereditary title of king, the whole 
substance and plenitude of imperial prerogative.' His 
addresses to the eastern throne were respectful and 
ambiguous; be celebrated in pompous style the har¬ 
mony of the two republics, applauded his own govern¬ 
ment as the perfect similitude of a sole and undivided 
empire, and claimed above the kings of the earth the 
same pre-eminence which he modestly allowed to tho 
person or rank of Anastasius. Tho alliance of the 
east and west was annually declared by tho unanimous 
choice of two consuls; but it should seem, that the 
Italian candidate who was named by Theodoric, ac¬ 
cepted a formal confirmation from the sovereign of 
Constantinople. 11 The Gothic palace of Ravenna re¬ 
flected the image of the court of Theodosius or Valen- 
tininn. The prartorian pnefect, the prarfect nf Rome, 
the quarstor, the master of the offices, with the public 
and patrimonial treasurers, whose functions are painted 
in gaudy colours by the rhetoric of Cassiodorius, still 
continued to act as the ministers of state. And the 

l» Supra, p. 624, G25. 

e Ennodius (p. 1610.) and Cassiodorius, in the royal name, (Var. ii. 
41.) record his salutary protection of the Alemanni. 

d The Gothic transactions in Gaul and Spain are represented with 
sonic perplexity in Cass i odor us, (Var. lit. f52. 33. 41. 43, 44. v. 39.) 
Jornandes, (c. 58. p. G98, 699.) and Procopius, (Goth. I. i. c. 12.) I 
will neither hear nor reconcile the lon» and contradictory arguments 
of the Abbe Dubos and the Count de Buat, about the wars of Bur- 
gundv. 

c Theophanes, p. 113. 

f Procopius affirms, that no laws whatsoever were promulgated by 
Theodoric and the succeeding kings of Italy. (Goth. 1. ii. c. 6.) He 
must mean in the Gothic language. A Latin edict of Theodoric is 
still extant, in one hundred and fifty-four articles. 

r The imago of Theodoric is engraved on his coins; his modest 
successors were satisfied with adding their own name to the head of 
the reigning emperor. (Muratori Aiiiiquiiat. Italics Medii >Kvi. tom. 
ii. dissert, xxvit. p. 577— 579. Giunnone Istoria Civile di Napoli, 
torn. i. p. 1GG.) 

h The alliance of the emperor and the king of Italy are represented 
by Cassiodorius (Yar. i.l. ii.2,3. vt. l.)and Procopius,*(Goth. 1. ii.r.6. 1 . 
ifi. c.21.) who celebrate the friendship of Anastasius and Theodoric: 
but the figurative style of compliment was interpreted in a very dif¬ 
ferent sense at Constantinople and Ravenna. 
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subordinate care of justice and the revenue was dele¬ 
gated to seven consulars, three correctors, and five pre¬ 
sidents, who governed the fifteen regions of Italy, ac¬ 
cording to the principles and even the forms of Roman 
jurisprudence.' The violence of the conquerors was 
abated or eluded by the slow artifice of judicial pro¬ 
ceedings; the civil administration, with its honours 
and emoluments, was confined to the Italians ; and the 


seventh year of his peaceful reign, The- visit of Theo- 
odoric visited the old capital-of the A ' 1 ?, ric i )0 
world; the senate and people advanced ’.’ ■ 
in solemn procession to. salute a second Trajan, a 
new Valentinian; and he nobly supported that cha¬ 
racter by the asurance of a just and legal government,!' 
in a discourse which he was not afraid to pronounce in 
public, and to inscribe on a tablet of brass. Rome, in 


anu emoluments, was comiiieu to me Italians , unit me - — --- , . , - , 

people still preserved their dress and language, their this august ceremony, shot a last ray^ o g 

! 1 , ‘ _ _, r ° ° 1 ..... nnd n saint, the suectator of this: nompous 


laws and customs, their personal freedom, and two 
thirds of their landed property. It had been the object 
of Augustus to conceal the introduction of monarchy ; 
it was the policy of Theodoric to disguise the reign of 
a barbarian. 1 If his subje.cts were sometimes awaken¬ 
ed from this pleasing vision of a Roman government, 
they derived more substantial comfort from the charac¬ 
ter of a Gothic prince, who had penetration to discern, 
and firmness to pursue, his own and the public inter¬ 
est. Theodoric loved the virtues which he possessed, 
and the talents of which ho was destitute. Liberius 
was promoted to the office of praitorian prtcfect for his 
unshaken fidelity to the unfortunate cause of Odoacer. 
The ministers of Theodoric, Gassiodorius 1 and Boe¬ 
thius, have reflected on his reign the lustre of their 
genius and learning. More prudent or more fortunate 
than his colleague, Gassiodorius preserved his own 
esteem without forfeiting the royal favour; and aftei 
passing thirty years in the honours of the world, lie 
was blessed with an equal term of repose in the devoir 
and studious solitude of Suuillace. 


glory ; "and a saint, the spectator of this : pompous 
scene, could only hope in his. pious fancy, that it was 
excelled by the celestial splendour of the New Jeru¬ 
salem. 11 During a residence of six months, the fame, 
the person, and the courteous demeanour of the Gothic 
king, excited the admiration of the Romans, and he 
contemplated, with equal curiosity and surprise, the 
monuments that remained of their ancient greatness. 
He imp.inteil the footsteps of a conqueror on the 
Capitolino hill, and frankly confessed that each day 
he viewed with fresh wonder the forum of Trajan and 
his lofty column. The theatre of Pompey appeared, 
even in its decay, as a huge mountain artificially hol¬ 
lowed and polished, and adorned by human industry.; 
and he vaguely computed, that a river of gold must 
have been" drained to erect the colossal amphitheatre 
of Titns. r From the mouths of fourteen aqueducts, a 
pure and copious stream was diffused into, every part 
of the city ; among these the Claudian water, which 
arose at the distance of thirty-eight miles in the Sa¬ 
bine mountains, was conveyed along a genue inongn 


Prosperity of 
Rome. 


As the patron of the republic, it was constant declivity of solid arches, Rll it descended on 
• . 1 .., r .1 ‘ i.:. th. ..immit nf the Aventme bill. The lonir and SDa- 


tho interest and duty of the Gothic king 
to cultivate the affections of the senate 1 " and people. | 
The nobles of Rome were flattered by sonorous epi¬ 
thets and formal professions of respect, which had 
been more justly applied to the merit anil authority of 
their ancestors. The people enjoyed, without fear or 
danger, the three blessings of a capital, order, plenty, 
and public amusements. A visible diminution of their 
numbers may be found even in the measure of liberal¬ 
ity ;" yet Apulia, Calabria, and Sicily, poured their 
tribute of corn into tbc granaries of Rome ; an allow¬ 
ance of bread and meat was distributed to the indigent 


the summit of the Aventine hill. The long and spa¬ 
cious vaults which had been constructed for the pur¬ 
pose of common sewers, subsisted, after twelve centu¬ 
ries, in their pristine strength ; and these subterraneous 
channels have been preferred to all the visible wonders 
of Rome. 1 The Gothic kings, so injuriously accused 
of the ruin of antiquity, were anxious to preserve the 
monuments of the nation whom they had subdued. 1 The 
royal edicts wore framed to prevent the abuses, the 
neglect, or the depredations of the citizens themselves; 
and a professed architect, the annual sum of two hun¬ 
dred pounds of gold, twenty-five thousand tiles, and 
the receipt of customs i’rom the .Uucrine port, were as- 


citizens; and every office was deemed honourable - 1 . i ... 

which was consecrated to the care of their health and signed for the ordinary repairs of the walls and public 
happiness. The public games, such as a Greek ambas- edifices. A similar care was extended to the statues 
sador might politely applaud, exhibited a faint and of metal or marble of men or animals. 1 he spin o 
feeble copy of the magnificence of the Caesars: yet the horses, which have given a modern name to the 
the musical, the gymnastic, and the pantomime arts, Quirinal, was applauded by the barbarians; the bra- 
had not totally sunk in oblivion; the wild beasts of zen elephants of the Vta sacra were diligently re- 
Africa still exercised in the amphitheatre the courage stored;* the famous heifer of Myron deceived c 
and dexterity of the hunters; and the indulgent Goth cattle, as they were driven through the forum o 
either patiently tolerated or gently restrained the blue peace;* and an officer was created to protect hose 
and green factions, whose contests so often filled the works of art, which^ Theodoric considered as the no¬ 
circus with clamour and even with blood. 0 In the blest ornament of his kingdom. 


i To the seventeen provinces of the Notilia, Paul Warnefrid the dea¬ 
con (do Ueb. Lonjrobard. 1. ii. c. 14—22.)has subjoined an eighteenth, 
the Apennine. (Mumtori Script. Rerum Itaticarum, tom. i. p. 431— 
433.) But of these Sardinia and Corsica were p<assessed by the Van¬ 
dals, and the two Rhnelias, as well as the Couian Alps, seem to have 
, .. ._ .- 1 . . _ —:i:- -.-.. The state of the four 


been abandoned to a military government. The state of th 
provinces that now form the kingdom of Naples, is laboured by Gi- 
anrnrne (umi. i. p. 1/2. ITS.) with patriotic diligence. 


k Sec the Gothic history of Procopius, (1. i. c. 1. \. ft. c. G.) the 
i of Cassiodorius, (passim, but especially the fifth and sixth 


Epistles 


books, which contain the formula, or patents nf offices,) and the 
Civil History of Giannone, (tom. i. 1. ii. iti.) The Gothic counts, 
which he places in every Italian city, are annihilated, however, by 


. places in every.-._ ,. . . , 

MaflV’uXVerona lllustrata, P. i. 1. viii. p. 227.) for those of Syracuse 
and Naples (Var. vi. 22,23.) were special and temporary commissions. 

l Two Italians of the name of Cassiodorius, the father (Var. i. 24. 
40.) and the son, (ix. 21, 25.) were successively employed in the ad¬ 
ministration of Theodoric. The son was born in the year 479: his 


P Anonym. Vales, p. 721. Alarms Aventicensis in Chron. In the 
scale of public and personal merit, the Gothic conqueror is as least 
as much above Valentinian, as he may seem inferior to Trajan. . 
q Vit. Fulsentii in Baron. Annul. Eccles. A.D. 500. No. 10. ^ 

r Cassiodorius describes in his pompous style the forum of Trajan, 
(Var. vii. G.) the theatre of Marcellus, (iv.51.) and the amphitheatre 
of Titus, (v. 42.) and his descriptions are not unworthy of the read¬ 
er’s perusal. According to the modern prices, the Abbe Barthelemy 
computes that the brick work and masonry of the Coliseum would 
now cost twenty millions of French livres. (Mem. de l’Academie 
des Inscriptions, tom. xxviii. p. 5S5, 5SG.) How small a part of that 
stupendous fabric 1 


, See his regard for tlio senate in Cochlseus. (Vit. TUeod. viii. p, 
72—60.) 

n No more than 120,000 modli, or four thousand quarters. (Anonym, 
Yalesian. p. 721. and Var. i. 35. vi. IS. xi. 5. 39.) 

i See his regard and indulgence for the spectacles of the circus. 


the amphitheatre, and the theatre, in the Chronicle and Epistles ol 
Cassiodorius, (Var. i. 20 .27.30,31,32. iii. 51. iv. 51. illustrated by the 
fourteenth Annotation of Mascou's History,) who lias contrived tc 


sprinkle the subject with ostentatious though agreeable learning 


(Hist 


^* ,US ’stic h works could be executed by akin™ of Rome, is yet a problem 


:n wonts cuum uu bacvihcu uj ^ X . — 

t For the Gothic care of the buildings and statues, see Cassiodorius, 
(Var. i. 21. 25. ii. 2-1. iv. 30. vii. G. 13. 15.) and the Valesian Frag- 

"Tvan vH. l i5. These horses of Monte Cavatlo had been trans¬ 
ported from Alexandria to the baths of Constantine. (Nardim, p. 
IS 15 '! Their sculpture is disdained by the Abbe Dubos, (Reflexions 
sur la Pot'sie el sur la Peiiiture, tom. i. section 39.) and admired by 
Vinkleman. (Hist, de l’Art, lorn. ii. p. 139.) 

x Var. x. 10. They were probably a lracmenl of some triumphal 
car. (Cuper de Elephantis, ii. 10.) .... , „ 

T Procopius (Goth. 1. iv. c. 21.) relates a foolish story of Myron’s 
cow. which is celebrated by the false wit of thirty : six Greek epi¬ 
grams. (Ainliolog. 1. iv. p. 302—309. edit. Hen. Stcph. Auson.tpi- 
gram. Iviii—lxviii.) 
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Flourishing After the example of the,last empe- 

»mto of Italy. rors. Theodoric preferred the residence 
of Ravenna, where he- cultivated an orchard with his 
own hands.* As often as the peace of his kingdom 
was threatened (for it was never invaded) by the bar¬ 
barians, he removed his court to Verona,* on the north¬ 
ern frontier, and the image of his palace, still extant, 
on a coin, represents the oldest and most authentic 
model of Gothic architecture. These two capitals, as 
well as Pavia, Spoleto, Naples, and the rest of the 
Italian cities, acquired under his reign the useful or 
splendid decorations of churches, aqueducts, baths, 
porticoes, and palaces. b But the happiness of the 
subject was more truly conspicuous in the busy scene 
of labour and luxury, in the rapid increase and hold 
enjoyment of national wealth. From the shades of 
Tibur and Praneste, the Roman senators still retired 
in the winter season to the warm sun, and salubrious 
springs, of Baice ; and their villas, which advanced on 
solid moles into the bay of'Naples, commanded the 
various prospect of the sky, the earth, and the water. 
On the eastern side- of the Hadriatic, a new Campa¬ 
nia was formed in the fair and fruitful province of Is- 
tria, which communicated with the palace of Raven¬ 
na by an easy navigation of one hundred miles. The 
rich productions of Lucania and the adjacent provinces 
were exchanged at the M:\rcilian fountain, in a popu¬ 
lous fair annually dedicated to trade, intemperance, 
and superstition. In the solitude of Comum, which 
had once been animated by the mild genius of Pliny, 
a transparent bason above sixty miles in length still 
reflected the rural seats which encompassed the mar¬ 
gin of the Larian lake; and the gradual ascent of the 
hills was covered by a triple plantation of olives, of 
vines, and of chesnut trees.* Agriculture revived un¬ 
der the shadow of peace, and the number of husband¬ 
men was multiplied by the redemption of captives. 1 * 
The iron mines of Dalmatia, a gold mine in Bruttium, 
were carefully explored, and the Pompline marshes, 
as well as those of Spoleto, were drained and culti¬ 
vated by private undertakers, whose distant reward 
must depend on the continuance of the public pros¬ 
perity.* Whenever the seasons were less propitious, 
the doubtful precautions of forming magazines of corn, 
fixing the price, and prohibiting the exportation, at¬ 
tested at least the benevolence of the state; but such 
was the extraordinary plenty which an industrious 
people produced from a grateful soil, that a gallon of 
wine was sometimes sold in Italy for less than three 
farthings, and a quarter of wheat at about five shil¬ 
lings and sixpence.* A country possessed of so many 
valuable objects of exchange soon attracted the mer¬ 
chants of the world, whose beneficial traffic was en¬ 
couraged and protected by the liberal spirit of Theo¬ 
doric. The free intercourse of the provinces by land 
and water was restored and extended ; the city gates 


2 Sec an epigram of Ennodius (ii. 3. p. 1303, ISO !.) on this garden 
and the royal gardener. 

a His affection for that city is proved by the epithet of *‘ Verona 
tua,* f and the legend of the hero; under the barbarous name of Die¬ 
trich of Bern (Peringsciold ad Cochltcum, p. 210.) Olaffei traces him 
with knowledge and pleasure in his native country, (I. i.v. p. 230—23G.) 

1 . See Maffei, (Verona Illustrata, part i. p. 2'li, 232. 303, Ac.) He 
imputes Gothic architecture, like the curruplion uf language, writing, 
&c. not to the barbarians, but to the Italians themselves." Compare 
his sentiments witli those of Tirabnschi (tom. ill-. p. Gl.) 

c The villas, climate, and landskip uf Bairn, (Var. ix. G. Sen Clu- 
ver. Italia Anti'.:. 1. iv. c. 2. p. 1110, lire.) Istria, (Var. xii. 20. 26.) and 
Comum, (Var. xi. 14. compare with Pliny f s two villas, ix. 7.) aro 
agreeably painted in the Epistles of Cassiodurius. 

.1 In I.iguria numerosa agricolarum progenies. (Ennodius, p. IG7S, 
IG79.16S9.) St. Epiphanius of Pavia redeemed by prayer or ransom 
6000 captives from the Burgundians of I.yonsand Savoy. Sucli deeds 
are the best of miracles. 

c The political economy of Theodoric (see Anonym. Vales, p. 721. 
and Cassiodurius, in Chron.) may be distinctly traced under the fol¬ 
lowing heads: iron mine, (Var. iii. 23.) gold mine, (ix. 3.) Pomplino 
inarslics, (ii. 32,33.) Spoleto, (ii-21 .> cofii, (i. 3-1. x. 27,23. xi. 11,12.) 
trade, (vi. 7. 9. 23.) fair of L-ucotlioo or St. Cyprian in Lucania, (viii. 
33.) plenty, (xii. 4.) the cursus, nr public pest, (i.29. ii. 31. iv.47. v. 5. 
vi. G. vii. 33.) the Flnminian way, (xii. IS.) 

f I.X motlii tritici in soliduin ipsius tempore fuerunt, et vinum xxx 
mnphuras in sotidum. (Fragment. Vales.) Corn was distributed from 
the granaries at fifteen or twenty-five inudii for a piece of gold, and 
the price was still moderate. 


were never shut either by day or by night; and the 
common saying, that a purse of gold might be safely 
left in the fields, was expressive of the conscious se¬ 
curity of the inhabitants.® 

A difference of religion is always per- Theodoric an 
nicious and often fatal to the harmony Ariun. 
of the prince and people; the Gothic conqueror had 
been educated in the profession of Arianism, and Italy 
was devoutly attached to the Nicene faith. But the 
persuasion of Theodoric was not infected by zeal; and 
he piously adhered to the heresy of his fathers, with¬ 
out condescending to balance the subtle arguments of 
theological metaphysics. Satisfied with the private 
toleration of his Arian sectaries, he justly conceived 
himself to bo the guardian of the public worship, and 
his external reverence for a superstition which he des¬ 
pised may have nourished in his mind n,- R toleration of 
the salutary indifference of a statesman th “ catholics, 
or philosopher. The catholics of his dominions ac¬ 
knowledged, perhaps with reluctance, the peace of the 
church ; their clergy, according to the degrees of rank 
or merit, were honourably entertained in the palace of 
Theodoric ; he esteemed the living sanctity of Ctesa- 
rius h and Epiphanius, 1 the orthodox bishops of Arles 
and Pavia ; and presented a decent offering on the 
tomb of St. Peter, without any scrupulous inquiry into 
the creed of the apostle. k His favourite Goths, and 
even his mother, were permitted to retain or embrace 
the Athanasian faith, and his long reign could not af¬ 
ford the example of an Italian catholic, who, cither 
from choice or compulsion, had deviated into the reli¬ 
gion of the conqueror. 1 The people, and the barbarians 
themselves, were edified by the pomp and order of re¬ 
ligious worsiiip; the magistrates were instructed to 
defend the just immunities of ecclesiastical persons 
and possessions; the bishops held their synods, the 
metropolitans exercised their jurisdiction, and the pri¬ 
vileges of sanctuary were maintained or moderated 
according to the spirit of the Roman, jurisprudence. 
With tiie protection, Theodoric assumed the legal su¬ 
premacy, of the church ; and his firm administration 
restored or extended some useful prerogatives which 
had been neglected by the feeble emperors of the west. 
He was not ignorant of the dignity and importance of 
the Roman pontiff, to whom the venerable name of 
Pope was now appropriated. The peace or the revolt 
of Italy might depend on the character of a wealthy 
and popular bishop, who claimed such ample dominion 
both in heaven and earth; who had been declared in a 
numerous synod to be pure from all sin, and exempt 
from ail judgment.”* When the chair of St. Peter was 
disputed by Symmachus and Laurence, they appeared 
at his summons before the tribunal of an Arian mon¬ 
arch, and he confirmed the election of the most worthy 
or the most obsequious candidate. At the end of his 
life, in a moment of jealousy and resentment, he pre¬ 
vented the choice of the Romans, by nominating a pope 
in the palace of Ravenna. The danger and furious 
contests of a schism were mildly restrained, and tlio 
last decree of the senate was enacted to extinguish, if 

s Sue tho life of St. Caesarius in Baronins. (A. D.503. No. 12.13,14.) 
The kina presented him with 300 gold solidi, ami a discus of silver 
of tin* weight of sixty pounds. 

h I-lnnndius in Vii. St. Eniphnnii, in Sirmond Op. tom. i. p. 1G72— 
1G90. Theodoric bestowed some important favours on this bishop, 
whom he used as a counsellor in peace and war. 

1 Dovotissimus ac si calhulicus; (Anonym. Vales, p. 720.) yet his 
offering was no more than two silver candlesticks ( ccrostrata ) of tho 
weight of seventy pounds, far inferior to the gold and gems of Con¬ 
stantinople and France. (Anastasius in Vit. Pont, in llormisda, p. 3 - 1 . 
edit. Paris.) 

k The tolerating system .of iiis reign (Ennodius, p. IG12. Anonym. 
Vales, p. 719. Procop. Goth. 1. i. c. J. 1. ii. e. G.) may he studied in tho 
Epistles of Cassiudorius, under tho following heads: bishops , (Var. i. 
9. viii. Ii}. 21. xi. 23.) immunities , (i. 2G. ii. 29,30.) church lands, (iv. 
17. 20.) sanctuaries, (ii. 11. iii.-17.) church pintc, (xii. 20.) discipline, 
(iv. 41.) which prove at the same time that ho was (.lies head of lira 
church as well as of the state. 

1 We may reject a Ibolish tale of his beheading a catholic deacon 
who turned Arian. (Theodor. Lector. No. 17.) Why is Theodoric 
surnamed Aferl From Vafcrl (Vales, ad loc.) A light conjecture. 

m Ennodius, p. IG21, IG22. IG3G. 1G38. His libel was approved and 
registered (synodaliter) by a Koman council. (Barunius, A. D. 503. 
No. G. Franciscus Pagi in'Breviar. Pont. Kom. tom. i. p. 212.) 
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it were possible, the scandalous venality of the papal 
elections." 

Vices or his I have descanted with pleasure on the 

government, fortunate condition of Italy; but our 
fancy must not hastily conceive that the golden age of 
the poets, a race of men without vice or misery, was 
realized under the Gothic conquest. The fair pros¬ 
pect was sometimes overcast with clouds ; the wisdom 
of Thoodoric might be deceived, his power might he 
resisted, and the declining age of the monarch was sul¬ 
lied with popular hatred and patrician blood. In the 
first insolence of victory, he had been tempted to de¬ 
prive the whole party of Odoacer of the civil and even 
the natural rights of society;” a tax unseasonably im¬ 
posed after the calamities of war, would have crushed 
the rising agriculture of Liguria; a rigid pre-emption 
of corn, which was intended for the public relief, must 
have aggravated the distress of Campania. These 
dangerous projects were defeated by the virtue and elo¬ 
quence of Kpiphanius and Boethius, who, in the pre¬ 
sence of Theodoric himself, successfully pleaded the 
cause of the people : p but if the royal ear was open to 
the voice of truth, a saint and a philosopher are not al¬ 
ways to be found at the ear of kings. The privileges 
of rank, or office, or favour, were too frequently abused 
by Italian fraud and Gothic violence, and the avarice 
of the king’s nephew was publicly exposed, at first by 
the usurpation, and afterwards by the restitution, of the 
estates which he had unjustly extorted from his Tus¬ 
can neighbours. Two hundred thousand barbarians, 
formidable even to their master, were seated in the 
heart of Italy; they indignantly supported the restraints 
of peace and discipline ; the disorders of their march 
were always felt and sometimes compensated ; and 
where it was dangerous to punish, it might be prudent 
to dissemble, the sallies of their native fierceness. 
When the indulgence of Theodoric had remitted two- 
thirds of the Ligurian tribute, he condescended to ex¬ 
plain the difficulties of bis situation, and to lament the 
heavy though inevitable burthens which he imposed 
on his subjects for their own defence.'' These ungrate¬ 
ful subjects could never be cordially reconciled to the 
origin, the religion, or even the virtues, of the Gothic 
conqueror; past calamities were forgotten, and the 
sense or suspicion of injuries was rendered still more 
exquisite by the present felicity of the times. 

Ho is provulioil liven the religious toleration which 
to jxTscoutc tho Theodoric had the glory of introducing 
catholics. into the Christian world, was painful and 

offensive to the orthodox zeal of the Italians. They 
respected the armed heresy of the Goths; but their 
pious rage was safely pointed against the rich and de¬ 
fenceless Jews, who had formed their establishments 
at Naples, Home, Bavenna, Milan, and Genoa, for the 
benefit of trade, and under the sanction of the laws.' 
Their persons were insulted, their effects were pil¬ 
laged, and their synagogues were burnt, by tho mad 
populace of Ravenna and Rome, inflamed, as it should 
seem, by the most frivolous or extravagant pretences. 
The government which could neglect would have de¬ 
served such an outrage. A legal inquiry was instant¬ 
ly directed ; and as the authors of the tumult had es¬ 
caped in the crowd, the whole community was con¬ 
demned to repair the damage ; and tho obstinate bigots 


n Sec Cassiodorius, (Var. via. 15. ix. 15, 1G.) Anastasius, (in Sym- 
macho, p. 31.) amt llie etehloenth Annotation of Mascou. Baroniua, 
Pugi, and most of the catholic doctors, confess, with an angry growl, 
this Gothic usurpation. 

o Ho disabled them—a licenlili lestandi; and all Italy mourned— 
lamcntabili juslilio. I wish to believe, that these penalties were en¬ 
acted against the rebels who had violated their oath of allegiance : 
but llie testimony of Eunudius (p. 1G75—1G7S.) is the more weighty, 
as he lived and died under the reign of Theodoric. 

P Ennodius, in Vit. Epiplian. p. 1GS0,1G90. Boethius de Consola- 
lione Philosophia!, 1. l.pros. iv. p. 45—17. Respect 1 ml weigh the 
passions of the saint and the senator; and fortify or alleviate" their 
complaints by the various hints of Cassiodorius, (ii. 8. iv. 3G. viii. 5.) 

a Immanium expcnsaritin poudus ... pro ipsorum salute, ,!cc.; yet 
these are no more than words. 

r The Jews were settled at Naples, (Procopius, Golh.l. i. c. 8.) at 
Genoa, (Var. ii. 23. iv. 33.) Milan, (v. 37.) Rome, (iv. 43.) See like¬ 
wise Basnage, Hist, des Juifs, tom viii. c. 7. p. 254. 


who refused tlieir contributions, were whipped through 
the strcet3 by the hand of the executioner. This sim¬ 
ple act of justice exasperated the discontent of the 
catholics, who applauded the merit add patience, of 
these holy confessors; three hundred pulpits deplored, 
the persecution, of the church, and if the chapel of St. 
Stephen at Verona was demolished by the command 
of Theodoric, it is probable that some miracle hostile 
to his name and dignity had been performed on that 
sacred theatre. At the close of a glorious life, the 
king of Italy discovered that he had excited the hatred 
of a people whose happiness he had so assiduously, 
laboured to promote ; and his mind was . soured by in¬ 
dignation, jealousy, and the bitterness of unrequited 
love, 'file Gothic conqueror condescended to disarm 
the unwarlike natives of Italy, interdicting all weapons ■ 
of offence, and excepting only a small knife for do¬ 
mestic use. The deliverer of Rome was accused of 
conspiring with the vilest informers against the lives 
of senators whom he suspected of a secret and troason- 
able correspondence with the Byzantine court.* After 
the death of Anastasius, the diadem had been placed 
on the bead of a feeble old man; but the powers of 
government were assumed by his nephew Justinian, 
who already meditated the extirpation of heresy, and 
the conquest of Italy and Africa. A rigorous law 
which was published at Constantinople, to reduce the 
Arians by the dread of punishment within the pale'of. 
the church, awakened the just resentment of Theodoric, 
who claimed for his distressed brethren of the east, the 
same indulgence which he had so long granted to the 
catholics of his dominions. At his stern command, 
the Roman pontiff, with four illustrious senators, em¬ 
barked on an embassy, of which he must have alike 
dreaded the failure or the success. The singular ven¬ 
eration shown to the first pope who had visited Con¬ 
stantinople was punished. as a crime by his jealous 
monarch; the artful or peremptory refusal of the By- 1 
zantine court might excuse an equal, and would pro¬ 
voke a larger, measure of retaliation ; and a mandate 
was prepared in Italy, to prohibit, after a stated day, 
the exercise of the catholic worship. By the bigotry 
of his subjects and enemies, the most tolerant of princes 
was driven to tho brink of persecution; and the life 
of Theodoric was too long, since lie lived to condemn 
the virtue of Boethius and Symmachus. 1 

The senator Boethius” is the last of the Character, stu- 
Romans whom Cato or Tully could have ° l \‘ I . llonour * 
acknowledged for their countryman. As 0 1 us " 

a wealthy orphan, he inherited the patrimony and hon¬ 
ours of the Anieian family, a name ambitiously as¬ 
sumed by tho kings and emperors of llie age; and the 
appellation of Manlius asserted his genuine or fabulous 
descent from a race of consuls and dictators, who had 
repulsed the Gauls from the Capitol, and sacrificed 
their sons to the discipline of tho republic. In the 
youth of Boethius, tho studies of Rome were not to¬ 
tally abandoned ; a Virgil 1 is now extant, corrected by 
the hand of a consul; and the professors of grammar, 
rhetoric, and jurisprudence, were maintained in their 
privileges and pensions by tho liberality of the Goths. 
But the erudition of the Latin language was insuffi¬ 
cient to satiate his ardent curiosity; and Boethius is 


* Rex avidus communis cxitii, icc. (Boethius, 1.!. p.59.) rex dolum 
Romanis tendebat. (Anonym. Vales, p. 723.) These are hard words: 
they speak tho passions of the Italians, and those (I fear) of Theodo¬ 
ric himself. 

t I have laboured to extract a rational narrative from the dark, 
concise,and various hints of the Vnlesian Fragment, (p. 722,723,724.) 
Theophanos, (p. 145.) Anastasius, (in Johanne, p. 35.) and the Hist. 
Mlscclla, p. 103. edit. Muratori.) A gentle pressure and paraphrase 
of their words is no violence. Consult likewise Muratori, (Annali 
d’ltalia, tom. iv. p. 471—478.) with the Annals and Breviary (torn. i. 
259—263.) of the two Pagis, the uncle and the nephew. 

u Le Clerc lias composed a criticul and philosophical life of Ani¬ 
cius Manlius Severinus Boethius; (Bibliot. Choiaie, tom. xvh p. 168 
—275.) and both Tiraboschi (tom. iii.) and Fabricius (Bibliot. Latin.) 
may be usefully consulted. Tho date of his birth may be placed 
about the vear470, and Uis death in 524, iu a premature old age. (Con¬ 
sol. Phil. Metrica, i. p. 5.) 

x For the ago and value of this MS. now in theMedicean library, at 
Florence, see theCenotaphia Pisana (p.430—447.) of Cardinal Noris. 
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said to have employed eighteen laborious years in the 
schools of Athens/'which were supported by the zeal, 
the learning," and the diligence, of Proclus and his dis¬ 
ciples. .The reason and piety of their Roman pupil 
were fortunately saved from the contagion of mystery 
and magic, which polluted the groves of the academy ; 
hut he imbibed the spirit, and imitated the method, oi 
his dead and living masters, who attempted to recon¬ 
cile the strong and subtle sense of Aristotle with the 
devout contemplation and sublime fancy of Plato. Af¬ 
ter his return to Romo, and his marriage with the 
daughter of his friend, the patrician Symmachus, Boe¬ 
thius still continued, in a palace of ivory and marble, 
to prosecute the same studies. 1 The church was edi¬ 
fied by his profound defence of the orthodox creed 
against the Arlan, the Eutychian, and the Nestorian 
heresies; and the catholic unity was explained or ex¬ 
posed in a formal treatise by the indifference of three 
distinct though consubstantial persons. For the bene¬ 
fit of his Latin Teaders, his genius submitted to leach 
the first elements of the arts and sciences of Greece. 
The geometry of Euclid, the music of Pythagoras, 
the arithmetic of Nicotnachus, the mechanics of Ar¬ 
chimedes, the astronomy of Ptolemy, the theology 
of Plato, and the logic of Aristotle, with the commen¬ 
tary of Porphyry, were translated and illustrated by 
the.indefatigable pen of the Roman senator. And he 
alone was esteemed capable of describing the wonders 
of art, a sun-dial, a water-clock, or a sphere which 
represented the motions of the planets. From these 
abstruse speculations, Boethius stooped, or, to speak 
more truly, he rose, to the social duties of public and 
private life : the indigent were relieved by his liber¬ 
ality ; and his eloquence, which flattery might com¬ 
pare to the voice of Demosthenes or Cicero, was uni¬ 
formly exerted in the cause of innocence and human¬ 
ity. Such conspicuous merit was felt and rewarded 
by a discerning prince ; the dignity of Boethius was 
adorned by the titles of consul and patrician, and his 
talents were useftilly employed in the important station 
of master of the oflices. Notwithstanding the equal 
claims of the east and west, his two sons were created, 
in their tender youth, the consuls of the same'year.* 
On the memorable day of their inauguration, they 
proceeded in solemn pomp from their palace to the 
forum, amidst the applause of the senate and people; 
and their joyful father, the true consul of Rome, after 
pronouncing an oration in the praise of his royal bene¬ 
factor, distributed a triumphal largess in the games 
of the circus. Prosperous in his fame and fortunes, 
in his public honours and private alliances, in the cul¬ 
tivation of science and the consciousness of virtue. 


duct he appeals to the memory of his country. His 
authority had restrained the pride and oppression of the 
royal officers, and his eloquence had delivered Paulia- 
nus from the dogs of the palace. He had always 
pitied, and often relieved, the distress of the provin¬ 
cials, whose fortunes were exhausted by public and 
private rapine; and Boethius alone had courage to op¬ 
pose the tyranny of the barbarians, elated by conquest, 
excited by avarice, and, as he complains, encouraged 
by impunity. In these honourable contests, his spirit 
soared above the consideration of danger, and perhaps 
of prudence; and we may learn from the example of 
Cato, that a character of pure and inflexible virtue is 
the most apt to be misled by prejudice, to be heated 
by enthusiasm, and to confound private enmities with 
public justice. The disciple of Plato might exagger¬ 
ate the infirmities of nature, and the imperfections .of 
society ; and the mildest form of a Gothic kingdom, 
even the weight of allegiance and gratitude, must he 
insupportable to the free spirit of a Roman patriot. 
But the favour and fidelity of Boethius declined in 
just proportion with the public happiness; and an un¬ 
worthy colleague was imposed, to divide and control 
the power of the master of the oflices. In the last 
gloomy season of Theodoric, he indignantly fell that 
he was a slave; but as his master had only power 
over his life, he stood without arms and without fear 
against the face of an angry’ barbarian, who had been 
provoked to believe that the safety of the senate was 
incompatible with his own. The sena- Ho is accused of 
tor Albinus was accused and already treason, 
convicted on the presumption of hoping, as it was said, 
the liberty of Rome. 44 If Albinus be criminal,” ex¬ 
claimed the orator, 44 the senate and myself are all guil¬ 
ty of the same crime. If we are innocent, Albinus is* 
equally entitled to the protection of the laws.” These 
laws might not have punished the simple and barren 
wish of an unattainable blessing; but they would 
have shown less indulgence to the rash confession of 
Boethius, that had he known of a conspiracy, the ty¬ 
rant never should. 6 The advocate of Albinus was 
soon involved in the danger and perhaps the guilt of 
his client; their.signature (which they denied as a 
forger}’) was affixed to the original address, inviting 
the emperor to deliver Italy from the Goths; and three 
witnesses of honourable rank, perhaps of infamous 
reputation, attested the treasonable designs of the Ro¬ 
man patrician.* Vet his innocence must be presumed, 
since he was deprived by Theodoric of the means of 
justification, and rigorously confined in the tower of 
Pavia, while the senate, at the distance of five hun¬ 
dred miles, pronounced a sentence of confiscation and 


Boethius might have been styled happy, if that preca- death against the most illustrious of its members. 
Tious epithet could be safely applied before the last At the command of the "Barbarians, the occult science 
term of the life of man. of a philosopher was stigmatized with the names of 

His patriot is A philosopher, liberal of his wealth and sacrilege and magic/ A devout and dutiful attach- 
p n ism. parsimoitious of hi* ti me , might he insen- ment to the senate was condemned as criminal by 
sibie to the common allurements ot ambition, the thirst the trembling voices of the senators themselves ; and 
of gold and employment. And some credit may be due llioir ingratitude deserved the wish or prediction of 
to the asseveration of Boethius, that he had reluctantly Boethius, that. after him, none should be found guilty 
obeyed the divine Plato, who enjoins every virtuous °f the same offence.* 

citizen to rescue the state from the usurpation of vice While Boethius, oppressed with fet- j IlB 
and ignorance. For the integrity of his public con- ters, expected each moment the sentence ment nmi 
_I_ Z _:_or the stroke of death, lie composed in A. d.&m. 


r The Athenian stud ice of Boethius are doubtful (Baronins, A. D. Iho tower of Pavia the Consolation of Philosophy; a 

510. No. 3. from a spurious tract, De Djsciplina Scholarum,) and the -—-;---~-~-;- ~ - 

term of eishtecn years is doubtless too Ion": hut the simple fact of a 6 Si ego scissnn tu nescisses. Boethius adopts this answer (1* 1. 
visit to Athens is justified by much internal evidence, (Brncker, Hist. pros. 4. p. 53 ) of Julius Canns, whose philosophic death is described 
Ci*it. Pliitosoph. tom. iii. p. 5-4—527.) and by an expression (thoueh by Seneca. (He TraiiquiUiiatr'Animi, c. 14.) 

vague and ambiguous) of jiis friend Cassiodorius, (Var. i. *15.) il longe c The characters of histwo delators, BasiuusO ar. ii. 10,11. iv. 22.) 
positas Alhenas inlroisti.” and Opilio, (v. *11. viii. 1G.) are ill list nit cd, not much to their honour, 

x Bibliothecae cotnptos ebore ac vitro parietes, Sec. (Consol. Phil. «» Bio Epistles of Cassiodorius, which likewise mention Dccnralus, <v. 
1. i. pros. v. p. 74.) The Epistles of Ennodiim (vf. 6. vii. 13. viii. 1. 31.) ihe worthless colleague of Bo^tliius, <1. iii. pros. 4. p. 193.) 

31. 37. 40.) and Cassiodorius (Var. i. 39. iv. G. ix. 21.) afford many d A severe inquiry was instituted into the crime of magic : (Var.lv. 
proofs of the liish reputation which he enjoyed in his own times. It -2, 23. ix. IS ) and it was believed that ninny necromancers had es- 
is true, that the bishop of Pavia wanted to purchase of him an old caped by making their gaolers mad : for mad, I should rend drunk. 
house at Milan, and praise miglii be tendered and accepted In part of c Boethius had composed his own Apology, (p. 53.) perhaps more 
javment. interesting than his Consolation. We must bo content with the ge~ 

a Pasi, Muratori, ice. are agreed that Boethius himself was consul nnral view of his honours, principles, persecution. See. (1- i. pros. iv. 
In the year 510, his two sons in*522, and in 4S7, perhaps, his father. P* 43—G2.Vwhich may be compared with the short and weighty words 
A desire of ascribing the last of these consulships to the philosopher, of the Vulesiaii > ntgmenl, (p. 723.) An anonymous writer (Sinner, 
had perplexed the chronology of his life. In his honours, alliances, Catalog. MSS, Bibliot. Bern. tom. j. p. 2S7.) charges him homo with 
children, ho celebrates his own felicity—his past felicity, (p. 109,110.) honourable and patriotic treason. 
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golden volume, not unworthy of the leisure of Plato' 
or Tully, but which claims incomparable mprit from 
the barbarism of the times and the situation of the au¬ 
thor. The celestial guide, whom he had so long in¬ 
voked at Romo and Athens, now condescended to 
illumine his dungeon, to revive his courage, and to 
pour into his wounds her salutary balm. She taught 
him to compare his long prosperity and his recent 
distress, and to conceive new hopes from the incon¬ 
stancy of fortune. Reason had informed him of the 
precarious condition of her gifts; experience had 
satisfied him of their real value; he had enjoyed 


sometimes created by the powers of a disordered 
fancy, and* the weakness of a distempered body. 
After a: life of virtue and glory, Theodoric was now 
descending with shame and guilt into the grave: 
his mind was humbled by the contrast of the past, 
and justly alarmed by the invisible terrors of futu¬ 
rity. One evening, as it is v related, when the head of a 
large fish was served on the royal table, k he suddenly 
exclaimed that he beheld the angry countenance of Sym- 
machus, liis eyes glaring fury and revenge, and his 
mouth armed with long sharp teeth, which threatened 
to devour him. The monarch instantly retired to his 


them without guilt; he might resign them without a chamber, and as he lay, trembling with aguish cold, 
sigh, and calmly disdain the impotent malice of his under a weight of bed-clothes, he expressed in bro- 
enemies, who had left him happiness, since they had ken .murmurs to his physician Elpidius, his deep 
left him virtue. From the earth, Boethius ascended repentance for the murders of Boethius and Symma- 
to heaven in search of the supreme good; explored chus. 1 His malady increased, and after a dysen- 
the metaphysical labyrinth of chance and destiny, of tery which continued three days, he expired in the 
prescience and free-will, of time and eternity; and palace of Ravenna, in the thirty-third or, if we com- 
genernusly attempted to reconcile the perfect attributes pute from the invasion of Italy, in the thirty-seventh 
of the Deity with the apparent disorders of his moral year of his reign. Conscious of his approaching 
and physical government. Such topics of consola- end, he divided his treasures and provinces between 
tion, so obvious, so vague, or so abstruse, are ineffec- his two grandsons, and fixed the Rhone as their 
tual to subdue the feelings of human nature. Yet the common boundary." 1 Amalaric was restored to the 


sense ot misfortune may be diverted by the labour of 
thought; and the sage who could artfully combine in 
the same work the various riches of philosophy, 
poetry, and eloquence, must already have possessed 
the intrepid calmness which he affected to seek. Sus¬ 
pense, the worst of evils, was at length determined by 
the ministers of death, who executed, and perhaps ex- 


tlirone of Spain. Italy, with all the conquests- of 
the Ostrogoths, was bequeathed to Atlialaric; whose 
age did not exceed ten years, but who was cher¬ 
ished as the last male offspring of the line of Amali, 
by the short-lived marriage of his mother Amala- 
suntha with a roj’al fugitive of the same blood." In 
the presence of the dying monarch, the Gothic chiefs 


ceeded, the inhuman mandate of Theodoric. A strong and Italian magistrates mutually engaged their faith 
cord was fastened round the head of Boethius, and and loyalty to the young prince, and to his guardian 
forcibly tightened, till his eyes almost started from mother; and received, in the same atvful moment, his 
their sockets ; ami some mercy may be discovered in last salutary advice, to maintain the laws, to love the 
the milder torture of beating him with clubs till he senate and people of Rome, and to cultivate with de- 
expired/ But his genius survived to diffuse a ray of cent reverence the friendship of the emperor." The 
knowledge over the darkest ages of the Latin world ; monument of Theodoric was erected by his daughter 
the writings of the philosopher were translated hy Amalasuntha, in a conspicuous situation, which com- 
the most glorious of the English kings,s and the third manded the city of Ravenna, the harbour, and the ad- 
emperor of the name of Otho removed to a more hon- jncent coast. A chapel of a circular form, thirty feet 
ourable tomb the bones of a catholic saint, who, in diameter, is crowned by a dome of one entire piece 
from his Arian persecutors, had acquired the honours of granite: from the centre of the dome, four columns 
of martyrdom, and the fame of miracles. 11 In the arose, which supported, in a vase of porphyry, the re¬ 
last hours of Boethius, he derived some comfort mains of the Gothic king, surrounded by the brazen 
front the safety of his two sons, of his wife, and of statues of the twelve apostles." His spirit, after some, 
his father-in-law the venerable Symmachus. But the previous expiation, might have been permitted to min- 
grief of Symmachus was indiscreet and perhaps disre- gle with the benefactors of mankind, if an Italian her- 
snecful : he had presumed to lament, he might dare mit had not been witness in a vision to the damnation 


to revenge, the death "of an injured friend. 
He was dragged in chains from Rome 
to the palace of Ravenna: and the sus¬ 
picions of Theodoric could only bo appeased by the 
blood of an innocent and aged senator.' 


Don ill ot* Sym* 

nmciiuK. 

A. IX 525. 


of Theodoric," whose soul was plunged, by the minis¬ 
ters of divine vengeance, into the volcano of Lipari, 
one of the flaming mouths of the infernal world.' 


Rrnior»c nml 
death of TJlfoil- 
orjc, 

A. H. 52U. 
August 30. 


Humanity will be disposed to encou¬ 
rage any report which testifies the ju¬ 
risdiction of conscience and the remorse 


praising the superior innocence or sanctity of Symmachus; and in 
the estimation of the legend, the guilt of his murder is equal to the 
imprisonment of a pope. 

k In the fanciful eloquence of Cassiodorius, the variety of sea and 
river fish are an evidence of extensive dominion; and those of the 
c , - i t ; i i • . . Rhine, of Sicily, and of the Danube, were served'on the table of Theo- 

of Kings; and philosophy IS not Igno- doric. (Var. xii. 14.) The monstrous turbot of Domitian (Juvenal, 
rant that the most horrid spectres are Satir. ill. 39.) had been caught on the shores of the Adriatic. 

l Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. 1. But he might have informed us whe¬ 
ther lie had received this curious anecdote from common report, or 
from the mouth of the royal physician. 


f He was executed in Agro Calventiano, (Calvenzano, between 
Marignano ami I’avia.) Anonym. Vales, p. 723. by ordcr'of Eusebius, 
count of Ticinum or Pavia. The. place of his confinement is styled 
the buptiatcry, an edifice and name peculiar to cathedrals. It is 
claimed by the perpetual tradition of the church of Pavia. ^ The 
tower of Boethius subsisted till the year 13S4, and the draught is yet 
preserved. (Timboschi, t«mi. iii. p. 47, 4S.) 

5 Seethe Bineraphica Britnmnca, Alfred, tom. i. p. SO. 2d edit. 
The work is still more honourable if performed under the learned 
eye of Alfred by his foreign and domestic doctors. For the reputa¬ 
tion of Boethius in the middle ages, consult Brucker. (Hist.Crit.Phi- 
losoph. tom. iii- p- 505, 560.) 

h The inscription on his new tomb was composed by the preceptor 
of Otho the third, the learned Pope Silvester II. who, like Boethius 
himself, was styled a magician by the ignorance of the times. The 
catholic martyr had carried his heud in Ins hands a considerable way; 
(Baronius, A. D. 526. No. 17, IS.) yet, on a similar tale, a lady of my 
acquaintance once observed, “ La distance n’y fait rien; il n’y a que 
ie premier pas qtti coute,**' 


m Procopius, Goth. 1. i. c. i, 2. 12, 13. This partition had been di¬ 
rected by Theodoric, though it was not executed till after his death. 
Kegni hereditatein superstes reliquit. (Isitlor.Chron.p. 721. ed.Grot.) 

n~ Berimund, the third in descent from Hermanric, king of the Os¬ 
trogoths. had retired into Spain, where he lived and died in obscurity, 
(Jornandes, c. 33. p. 202. edit. Muratori.) See the discovery, nup¬ 
tials, and death of his grandson Eullmric, (C. 58. p. 220.) His Homan 
games might renderhim popular, (Cassiodor, in Chron.)buiEutharic 
was aspeFin religione. (Anonym. Vales, p. 722,723.) 

o See the counsels of Theodoric, and the professions of his 
sor t in Procopius, (Goth. 1. i. c. 1,2.) Jornandes, (c. 59. g. 220, 221.) 


* [Midimc tin Dcftand. It was upon the occasion of the miracle Of St. Denis.— C.] 


be triumph 


I, lit * iuv.tt|iiuaj vwhil. i. i. v. »J juumiiuc.-i, yu. 

and Cassiodorius. (Var. viii. 1—7.) These epistles are I 
of his ministerial eloquence. 

p Anonym. Vales, p. 742. Agnellus de Vitla. Pont. Raven, in Mu- 
ratori Script. Kerum Ital. tom. ii. P. i. p. 67. Alberti Descriilonb 
d’llalia,' p. 311. 

q This legond is related by Gregory I. (Dialog. iv.36.)and approved 
by Baronius ; (A. D. 526. No. 28.) anu both the pope and cardinal are 
grave doctors, sufficient to establish a probable opinion. 

r Theodoric himself, or rather Cassiodorius, had described in tragic 
strains the volcanoes of Lipari, (Cluver. Sicilia, p. 40G—110.) ami 
Vesuvius, (iv. 50.) 
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